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cxtraorilinary  production,  so  long  promised,  and  so 
^  confidently  announced  as  a  work  essentially  necessary  for 
the  sup|)ort  of  true  religion,  has  at  length  made  its  appearance, 
the  first  part,  containing  a  translation  of  the  entire*  kook  of 
Genesis,  being  now  before  us.  Extraordinary,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  Mr.  Bellamy's  publication  certainly  is.  The  high 
claims  of  this  Author,  to  superior  intimacy  with  Hebrew  litera¬ 
ture,  bis  lofty  contempt  of  all  preceding  Biblical  critics  and 
translators,  bis  unparalleled  self  confidence,  and  the  complacency 
with  which  be  regards  the  offspring  of  bis  genius,  no  less  than 
the  novelty  of  many  parts  of  bis  version,  must  surprise  every 
person  accustomed  to  associate  humility  and  sobriety  of  mind 
with  biblical  learning.  In  the  criticisms  of  this  gentleman,  the 
roost  offensive  epithets,  applied  to  scholars  of  distinguished  re¬ 
putation  in  the  departments  of  learning  which  he  has  selected 
for  the  exhibition  of  his  own  talents,  are  perpetually  occur¬ 
ring.  **  Novices  in  Hebrew  literaturei"  **  Hebrew  menders,’* 
random  pretenders  to  Hebrew,”  ignorant  of  Hebrew,” 
and  numerous  other  terms,  equally  choice  and  polite,  arc 
the  expressions  which  he  has  unsparingly  used  in  his  vifu- 
peraiions  of  scholars  whose  names  are  an  honour  to  their  coun¬ 
try.  On  the  Anti-punctists,  Mr.  Bellamy  has  no  mercy  ;  he 
never  approaches  them  with  respect,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  services  which  they  have  performed  in  aid  of  sacred  litera¬ 
ture.  it  is  true  that  the  names  of  Lowth,  Blaney,  Newcome, 
Kennicott,  and  others,  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  details  of 
Mr.  Bellamy,  in  such  a  connexion  as  would  seem  to  imply  his 
reverence  for  them,  and  his  deference .  to  their  judgement  and 
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learning;  but  this  respect  manifests  itself  only  \\hen  he  can 
raise  some  coiHrihutiou  on  the  services  of  his  predecessors  in 
favour  of  his  own  undertakintc.  lie  can  (juote  liberally  from 
these  authors  in  proof  that  ‘  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
'  is  absolutely  necessary^  not  only  on  account  of  the  great  iin* 

‘  provement  in  our  language,  hut  because  the  translators  have 
‘  erred  in  things  most  essential.’  Duly  this  purpose,  however, 
can  they  serve,  with  his  approbation.  I  heir  claim  to  Hebrew 
learning  he  treats  with  supreme  disdain.  It  has  not,  it  seems, 
occurred  to  him,  that  persons  who  could  discern  essential  errors 
in  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  must  have  possessed  some  uc- 
(piuintance  with  the  original  Scriptures,  and  were  (pialified  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  conformity  of  particular  versions 
with  them.  Why  has  he  availed  himself  of  the  testimony  of 
scholars,  to  the  defects  of  translations,  whom  he  has  so  authori¬ 
tatively  and  so  rudely  diuoiinced  as  ignorant  of  Hebrew  ?  They 
reject  the  points,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  the  vow’els  and 
accents,  without  which  he  pronounces  it  to  he  impossible  to  rend 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  But  were  all  the  Hebraists  who  have  adopted 
the  (ififi-Masorctic  system,  unncquainte<i  with  the  points  ?  \Vcre 
they  incapable  of  reading  a  [minted  Bible?  If  the  knowledge  of 
the  vowfis  and  accents  be  necessary  to  Uie  understanding  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  has  not  that  knowledge  been  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  some  of  the  atdt-Punctists  ?  And  if  they  read  Hebrew' 
without  points,  was  not  this  practice  adoj)ted  by  them  from  pre¬ 
ference,  foundisl  on  a  knowledge  and  comparison  of  both  sys¬ 
tems  ? 

But  the  Fiinctists  are  treated  hv  Mr.  lk*llamv,  with  as  little 
cffomony  as  the  fi/iti-Punctists ;  both  are  charged  by  him  with 
incoinpctoncy  in  Hebrew  literature.  The  Hebrew  Bible  they 
have  never  un<lcrst(H)il,  not  because  they  were  unwise,  hut  lie- 
ccuse  they  were  unlearned,  not  knowing  the  language  in  which' 
it  was  originally  written.  No  persons,  for  several  hundreds  of 
yenrs  past,  have  l>een  competently  accpiaintetl  with  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  !  Such  is  Mr.  Bellamy’s  sweeping  charge.  In  reply 
to  this  it  is  sutlicient  to  remark,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
attainments  of  this  Hentleinan,  there  have  been  many  scholars  of 
distinguished  celebrity,  within  the  last  three  centuries,  whoso  in¬ 
timacy  with  every  |>art  of  Hebrew  learning,  was  as  complete 
as  bis  own  ;  they,  at  least,  knew  as  mueli  about  the  vowels  and 
accents  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  ns  he  may  know,  and  tlieir  attadi- 
incnt  to  the  system  of  the  Punctists,  was  ns  ardent  as  his  own. 
If  Mr.  B.  had  attributed  the  difterences  in  rendering  from  He¬ 
brew,  to  errors  of  judgt'mrnt  in  tliose  excellent  men  who  do  not^ 
acconl  with  him  in  tlie  sense  which  ho  gives,  it  might  have  been^ 
well ;  but  for  him  to  declare,  with  positivity  and  arrogance,  that 
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mu'li  |)er«^ons  were  inconipefent  ns  llehrainfs,  is  intolernhle^ 
and  oaunol  Tail  to  excite  disgust  and  aversion  in  every  soW 
ivader. 

AihI  how  came  !Mr.  l^ellainy  to  rise  to  this  superiority  over  all 
fortTicr  Hebrew  Scholars  ?  Has  some  nncient  Israelite  risen  from 
the  (lend  to  b(*coine  his  toaehei  ?  Has  In*  ohtniiKHi  a  monopoly 
ill  the  knowledi^e  of  Hebrew  eonsoinuits,  ami  vowels,  and  ac- 
ctMits  ?  Is  he  privilet^ed  by  fiutent  to  deal  exehisively  in  these 
eominodities  ?  I^arniii!^  of  all  kinds  has  lont^  hern  an  open 
trade,  and  we  are  yet  to  learn  by  what  unknown  advantages  ]\Ir. 
H.  could  become  more  accomplished  than  othi'r  imMi  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  oris^inal  Scriptures.  Has  he  access  to  any 
sources  of  information  from  which  others  are  excluded  ?  Is  he 
the  only  nian  to  whom  for  aijes  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
learned  in  flelirew  has  been  atforded  ?  And  if  other  men  have 
been  in  possession  of  advantaijes  not  iiderior  to  Mr,  Hellamy's, 
have  they  h(*en  less  assiduous  or  less  honest  than  lu»  ?  Assuredly 
not.  With  ecjiial  or  superior  l(*arnin^,  they  had  as  miicli 
upiijjlitness  of  intention,  and  W’ere  as  indefatigable  in  their 
exertions  to  serve  the  cause  of  truth  ns  the  Author  of  Bib¬ 
lical  I'riticisms  in  the  Classical  and  Biblical  Journal.  But 
if  Mr.  Btdlamy  he  assigned  a  level  with  prc'Ccdiiij^  scholars  on 
some  accounts,  there  are  others  on  which  it  would  be  presump¬ 
tion  to  place  any  of  tliein  by  his  side :  for  urrot^ant  assumption 
and  the  pride  of  dojj^matism  he  certainly  has  no  equal.  Let  the 
reader  only  recollect  the  names  of  the  learned  men  who,  since  tim 
revival  of  literature,  have  cultivated  the  knowledjife  of  tim  He¬ 
brew  lani^nat^e,  and  have  signalized  themselves  by  their  profound 
philolosfical  researchi's  into  every  departnient  of  Jlebrcxw  letters, 
and  he  must  feel  utterly  indiirnniit  at  the  han<^hty  spirit  with 
which  this  self-oonstitnt(>d  professor  of  Hebrew  depreciates  their 
accomplishments,  while  lie  proclaims  his  own  imagined  superio- 
rity.  Mr.  Bellamy  disdains  the  aid  of  the  advantaiires  wlirch 
modesty  and  self-diffidence  might  contrilnile  to  his  undertaking ; 
these  are  virtues  too  humble  to  he  his  attendants.  With  the  most 
preposterous  folly  he  demands  precedence  of  all  former  Hebra¬ 
ists,  and  to  Mr.  John  Bellamy,  “  Author  of  the  Dnliion,”  cVen 
the  hats  of  tlie  Hiixtorfs  and  the  Castells  must  vail ! 

Mr.  Bellamy  asserts  the  absolute  integrity  of  th«;  Hebrew  text^ 
and  maintains  that  it  is  perfect  and  entire,  letter  for  letter,  vowel 
for  vowel,  and  word  for  word,  as  it  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the 
original  writers  ; — a  most  extraordinary  hypothesis,  (for  it  is  no¬ 
thing  but  hypothesis,)  which  is  to  be  received  it  should  seem  as  a 
true  one,  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  confidence  with  which  he 
has  chosen  to  affirm  it.  Me  is  pleased  to  declare  that  the  Bible 
could  not  be  the  word  of  God,  Were  its  verbal  integrity  not  thus 
))erfect :  just  as  if  the  History  of  Herodotus,  or  the  Georgies  of 
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Vir^l,  eoul(\  not  l>c  the  proiluctions  of  those  authors,  unless 
esery  auccetsive  transcript  were  a  |HTfect  fuc-simile  of  the  oripfi- 
iial  I  The  authority  of  Thiieydicles  is  not  impaired,  because 
the  copies  of  his  celebrated  History  exhibit  various  readings; 
which  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  in  a  work  |K*rpetuated  by  innu¬ 
merable  trauscripts  matle  diirinc^  a  lonfi^  succession  of  years,  by 
men  constantly  lialde  to  error.  Nothing  less  than  a  Divine 
a|i:ency,  exerted  directly  in  every  instance  of  transcription,  could 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  verbal  errata  into  the  copy  preparinjj  by 
a  scrilie.  We  have  no  evidence  that  such  agency  was  ever  em¬ 
ployed.  It  is  surely  us  important  that  the  New  Testament  should 
be  verbally  perfect,  as  it  is  that  the  Old  should  be  preserved  en¬ 
tire  and  pure  in  its  words  and  letters :  the  \erbal  integrity  of  the 
former  is  certainly  not  of  inferior  consideration  to  that  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Hut,  whatever  Mr.  Bellamy  may  choose  to  believe  or  as¬ 
sert,  the  verbal  integrity  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be 
maintained,  the  verbal  discrepancies  of  the  MSS.  from  which  the 
printed  editions  are  derived,  bein^  visible  to  every  eye,  and 
establisluHl  by  the  clearest  demonstration.  Who  then  can  sup¬ 
pose  that  God  would  manifest  greater  attention  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  than  to  that  of  the  Christian  records  ?  They  have 
both  betm  pn'served  by  beint^  conveyed  through  human  hands, 
and  as  they  have  both  been  exposed  to  tbe  dangers  arising  from 
the  infirmities  of  erring  mortals,  they  have  both  been  marked 
with  effects  inst^parable  from  the  im|>erfect  means  of  preservation 
by  wliit*li  they  have  been  conveyed  to  us.  Hebrew  manuscripts 
exhibit  ditfercnccs  of  reading;  a  fact  which  the  comparison  of 
them  (establishes  beyond  all  contradiction,  and  which  indubitably 
proves  that  the  persons  by  whom  th(?y  were  written,  were  liable 
to  error,  and  have,  as  copyists,  committed  faults  inseparable  from 
human  writers,  i'he  question  of  verbal  int(*grity  cannot  be  de- 
termiiK'd  othcnri$e  than  by  compan»on.  Manuscript  copies  of 
the  Bible  existed  long  before  printed  books  were  known  ;  it  is 
therefore  for  the  advoeati's  of  the  verbal  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  to  select  and  exhibit  the  particular  manuscript  which  they 
would  pronounce  perfect.  But  from  this  they  invariably  shrink. 
Mr.  Bellamy  has  constantly  declined  naming  the  individual  copy 
which  preserves  the  Hebrew  text,  ‘  letter  for  letter,  vowel  for 
*  vowel,  and  word  for  word,’  as  it  was  originally  written  ;  but 
till  he  |>erform  this  service,  he  withholds  the  only  means  by 
which  his  assumption  can  be  tried,  and  its  truth  established. 
Means  and  proofs,  however,  are,  it  should  seem,  by  far  too 
much  connected  with  rational  proceedings,  to  1^  at  all  re- 
gardt^i  by  Mr.  Bellamy,  whose  oracular  dictation  is  suited  only 
to  the  capacity  of  the  weak,  or  the  purposes  of  the  designing. 

It  may  be  iKK^cssary  |>erhaps  to  lay  before  our  readers,  what* 
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Mr.  Bellamy  is  |)lcase(l  to  call  infornmtion  relative  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  a  perfect  verbal  Hebrew  text. 

‘  The  Hebrew  Bible  ia  called  np  '^uSqjkfr  Kodesh^  the  book  of 
holiness,  or  the  holy  book.  The  reason  for  this  title  is  obvious ;  the 
language  was  giren  by  (iod  himself  to  the  first  of  meoi  and  therefore 
justly  called  Me  sacred  language.  Adam  and  his  posterity,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Babel  confusion,  spoke  this  language.  From  this  pe¬ 
riod  it  is  believed  that  other  languages  began  to  be  formed ;  but  ne- 
vertheles.s  we  find  that  the  Hebrew*  language  remained  pure,  and  de¬ 
scended  pure  by  the  line  of  Shem,  through  all  the  Patriarchal  churches 
to  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Moses.  In  the  same  pure  order  it  de¬ 
scended  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity ;  and  though  their  vernacular 
tongue  had  gotten  a  little  of  the  Babylonish  pronunciation,  which  in 
truth  wiis  their  original  language,  and  which  differed  only  as  to  some 
of  its  terminations,  yet  they  retained  the  pure  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
■'DO  the  Srpher  Jnsher,  i.  e.  the  book  of  tne  upright. 

*  Some  have  supposed  that  the  original,  even  at  this  period,  had  been 
adulterated ;  but  such  persons  should  have  recollected  that  before  the 
Captivity,  every  copy  sent  forth  for  the  use  of  the  synagogues,  and 
every  copy  sent  foith  for  the  use  of  the  people,  was  written  by  the 
Scribes,  so  called  from  the  performance  of  this  very  duty,  and  they 
were  not  sent  forth  till  they  had  been  accurately  read  over,  and  cor¬ 
rected,  wird  for  xvord,  letter  for  letter^  vovoel  for  wiw*/,  and  accent  for 
accent^  and  compared  by  the  whole  body  of  these  learned  men  in  full 
assembly,  with  the  original  temple  copy  or  book  of  Jasher ;  these  co¬ 
pies  found  in  every  family,  were  taken  with  them  to  Babylon,  so  that 
there  was  not  a  possibility  for  any  error,  had  such  appeared  in  one  or 
more  copies,  tt>  have  be^n  handed  down  to  posterity. 

*  In  this  order  the  language  descended  to  the  time  of  Christ,  at 
which  period  we  find,  that  tne  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  perfect ;  for 
though  he  told  them,  they  transgressed  the  commandment  of  God  by 
their  traditions^  he  never  charged  them  with  having  corrupted  the  text, 
or  with  having  taken  aw  ay  one  iotay  or  one  tittle^  itova  any  part  of  the 
word  ot'  (lod ;  w  hich  he  would  have  done  had  this  been  the  case. 
And  it  will  be  shewn  in  its  proper  place,  that  the  quotations  made  by 
him  and  the  Apostles  from  the  Old  Testament,  were  not  quoted  from 
the  ^eptuagint,  as  has  been  too  hastily  supposed,  but  word  for  voord^ 
and  voxvel  tor  voice/,  as  they  now  stand  in  tlie  Hebrew.  This  is  suffi¬ 
cient  authority  for  Christians  to  rest  assured  that  to  the  time  of  Christy 
and  the  Apostlesy  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  as  pure  as  when  first 
written. 

*  Alter  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  the  sacred  language  was  still 
preserved  pure.’ 

We  allow  the  stiBiciency  of  the  evidence  adducetl  by  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lamy,  ill  proof  that  the  Jews  had  not  wilfully  c*orrupted  the  He¬ 
brew  Scriptures,  and  as  conclusive  in  support  of  the  assertion  of 
their  doctrinal  purity  :  it  is  sufiicient  for  nothing  more.  The  bold¬ 
ness  of  the  assertion  certainly  cannot  fail  of  striking  the  mind  of 
every  reader.  But  if  the  verbal  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
de|>cnd8  on  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  that  the  quotations 
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made  from  U  Uy  ('Inisl  and  tlie  Ajiostles,  were  (|uo(ed  tcorcl  for 
iroiv/,  and  roirel  for  ru/re/,  as  they  now  stand  in  the  Hebrew, 
il  is  mo>l  certainly  an  nnleiianle  ussiun])tiun,  and  Mr.  Bellainy'ti 
cause  is  irrtTuverably  lost.  This  point  we  shall  shortly  consitler. 

In  the  proeedini^  extracts,  the  points  which  are  assumed  as 
facts,  but  v^hich  are  ainoii:'  the  most  uncertain  and  disputable 
Hubje(*ts,  are  not  few.  The  Hebrew  Bible  is  never  called  in  any 
of  the  vvritint's  uhich  it  includes,  u/ip  the  Holy  Book; 
and  it  is  more  prohat)le  that  tlte  words  were  a-^si^ned  on  their 
fii*st  use,  to  ilesijrimtt!  the  contents  of  the  volume  of  collected  wri¬ 
tings,  as  containing  suhjevts  of  a  sacred  nature,  than  in  reference 
to  tlie  DiviiU!  origin  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  described. 
The  existence  of  .SyiiHgogues,  previously  to  the  Captivity,  is 
doubtful,  and  the  origin  of  them  is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
The  «>nice  and  employ  uieiit  of  Scribes  are  not  more  definitively 
SiL'ttled  ;  the  tjccoiinl  given  of  these  by  31  r.  Bellamy,  is  scarcely, 
if  at  ail,  hettor  thau  a  fable.  The  supposition  that  the  hook  of 
Ja-'liei  ilenolis  the  criginal  staiulnrd  copy  by  whie.h  all  other  co¬ 
pies  wtMc  examined,  and  to  which  they  were  made  conformable, 
is  H  nu  re  giatuitoiis  assumption.  I'hese  are  points  for  which,  as 
^Ir.  Bt  lliiniV  states  them,  all  liis  readers  have  only  his  iptte  dix^ 
it  ;  ti»  him  tlu'V  must  listen  as  if  he  were  ‘  Sir  Oracle* ;  proofs 
and  illustrations  are  too  tedious  to  engage  his  attention,  and  too 
remote,  we  m;.y  add,  from  his  grasp,  to  be  at  all  objects  of  his  so- 
lici.tnle.  But  il  it  was  necessary  for  the  |)reservation  of  the 
pure  lli'hivw  text,  that  every  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  should  pos- 
s^'S'i  tht‘  prvbdtuni  of  the  Scribes,  and  if  its  verbal  accuracy  was 
U'^ci  ruiiu'd  only  as  they  bad  compared  it  with  a  standard  copy, 
ibc  book  of  Jasber,  ofubat  ilcscription  is  the  copy  of  (lie  Hebrew 
Bible  usetl  by  iMr.  Belluiny  }  Has  that  been  coii'.jiared  with  a 
book  ot  JnsbtT,  or  book  of  the  upright?  Cun  be  inform  ns 
where  the  original  standard  tem|>le  copy  is  now  preserved,  and 
by  wbut  means  it  lias  been  guanled  from  innumerable  perils,  and 
salely  cttiulucted  to  its  present  depository  ?  If  he  can  afford  the 
means  oi  sotisljiiig  ns,  by  tlie  proper  solution  of  these  diHicuU 
ties,  he  will  uionI  lay  us  nnder  an  obligation.  Wc  have  nei¬ 

ther  prejudice  nor  s> stems  to  induee  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  verbal  integiiiy  ot  the  llebn*w  Bible;  we  are  only  com- 
pelbtl  u>  wilbln  bl  our  assent  hum  it,  by  tlie  nalpable  and  com- 
jdete  I'videiice  wbjeb  stands  opposed  to  it,  and  w  hich  we  cannot 
(‘oiisent  to  t'xehange  lor  tin*  bold  dictation  of  31r.  Bellamy.  The 
integrity  ol  the  Hebrew  ti‘Xt  which  be  lias  traiislateil,  is,  we  can 
assure  him,  not  placed  beyond  suspicion,  as  we  shall  mure  than 
prove  when  we  come  to  notiia'  his  readings  in  our  review  of  the 
traiiNla  ion  bt  b  r<*  iis  :  we  shall  demonstrate  to  the  senses  of  our 
lo.ulers,  3lr.  Bellamv's  cerruption  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

Ill  31  r.  B.  s  I  ranslalioii  of  the  Bible,  undin  the  prosjvcctui 
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and  !i|>ecimenA  which  preceded  it,  many  passages  arc  intro- 
diiced  in  a  foriii  dinTcreiit  Iroin  that  which  Uicy  assume  in  the 
Coiniiiun  Version,  and  in  this  manner  were  paraded  witli  all  the 
pomp  of  new  discoveries.  'Fo  some  of  these  we  shall  give  our 
attention,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  a  little  justice  to  Mr.  Bellamy’s 
predecessors ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  propose  to  consider  the 
evidence  which  they  supply  to  the  high  pretensions  of  this 
clespotic  llehr.iist. 

Common  Version.  Mr.  Bellamy's  New  Translation, 

^  Kings  V.  18  In  this  thing 
the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant,  tlmt 
when  my  master  cometli  into  the 
house  of  Itimmon  to  worship 
there,  and  he  Icaneth  on  my 
hand,  and  1  bow  myself  in  the 
house  of  Itimmon;  when  I  how 
down  myself  in  the  house  of 
Kinimon,  the  Lord  pardon  thy 
servant  in  this  thing. 

Mr.  Bellamy  obtains  the  sense  which  he  puts  upon  the  pas- 
sage,  hy  rendering  the  verbs  in  the  preterite  or  past  time,  a 
mode  of  relieving  the  text  from  diihculty  which  was  j)ut  in  prac¬ 
tice  long  before  Mr.  Hellatny  was  born.  \Vc  have  only  to  cite 
the  following  version  of  the  passage  now  before  us,  to  invalidate 
every  pretension  to  original  translation  in  this  instance  in  Mr. 
B.’s  s])ccimcn.  *  In  this  thing  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant, 
^  that  when  my  IVlastcr  went  into  the  house  of  Uimmoii  to  wor- 
‘  shi))  there,  and  he  leaned  on  my  hand,  1  bowed  myself  in  the 

*  house  of  Bimmon  :  The  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  this  thing, 

*  that  I  bowed  myself  in  the  house  of  Uimmon.*  ‘  The  Syrian 
‘  (lencral,*  says  Mr.  Bellamy,  ‘  convinced  that  Jeliovah  only  is 
‘  (lod,  says,  h<^  will  hcnceforih  worship  no  other  ;  but  his  con- 
‘  science  charging  him  with  his  former  wicked  idolatry,  he  con- 
‘  fessos  his  sin,  and  asks  the  prophet,  Will  Jehovah,  1  j)ray 
^  thee,  ])ardon  such  wickedness  as  1  have  committed?  Yea, 
‘  says  the  prophet,  go  in  peace,  intimating  that  C»od  will  pardou 
‘  repenting  sinners.’  ‘  This  great  man,’  says  the  author  from 
whose  pages  we  have  extracted  the  precetling  rendering  of  the 
passage, 2  Kings  v.  18,  ‘  when  he  saw  his  leprosy  cured,  declared 

*  that  he  would  afterwards  acknowledge  no  other  God,  hut  the 
‘  God  of  Israel  ;  and  that  he  would  ofler  neither  burnt-olferings 

*  nor  sacrifices  to  any  hut  this  God  alone;  but  considering  that 
‘  he  had  formerly  been  guilty  ol  doing  otherwise,  and  of  having 
‘  bowed  himself  before  the  idols  in  the  teuiple  of  Itimmon^ 

*  whither  he.  commonly  attended  his  masUr,  the  king  of  Syria, 

he  desires  of  Elisha  that' this  may  be  pardoned  him  ;  to  which 

Mhe  prophet  answers,  that  he  wished  him  all  sort  of  ha)>|HDe0s, 


In  this  thing,  will  Jehovali  par¬ 
don  thy  servant  ?  When  my  Lord 
came  to  the  house  of  Itimmon  to 
w  orship  there,  tlicn  he  leaned  on 
my  hand,  and  I  mysclfworihijaped 
in  the  house  of  Itimmon.  Since 
I  nriyself  worshipped  in  the  house 
of  Rirnmon,  will  Jehovah,  I  pray 
thee,  pardon  thy  servant  in  this 
thing. 


Bellamys  floltf  Bible, 

*  and  n«5!’rei*  liim  that  he  niij^ht  go  away  assured  of  having  Im$ 

‘  peace  inadc  with  ♦ 

Amos  iii.  G.  Shall  a  trumpet  j  Shall'  a  trumpet  he  blown  in 
be  blown  in  the  city,  aiul  the  pco-  the  chy,  anti  the  people  not  be 
pie  not  be  afraid  ?  Shall  evil  be  afraid  ?  Shall  evil  be  in  the  city 
lu  the  city  and  the  Lord  hath  anti  Jehovah  hath  not  taken  ven« 
not  done  it  I  geance  ? 

'riiia  is  the  second  example  of  eontrastetl  passages  in  Mr. 
Bellamy’s  specimens.  In  the  Introduction  to  the  new  translation, 
the  last  clause  is  renderetl,  ‘  And  Jehorfih  hath  not  requited 

*  it  ?'  tlie  Author  remarking,  that  ‘  It  is  hartlly  to  be  believed, 

‘  that  objectors  are  to  he  found  hold  enough  to  say,  that  rtrP 

*  gnadaah  is  never  found  in  the  sense  of,  to  recpdle.*  ‘  If,* 
says  Mr.  B.  ‘  the  reader  will  turn  to  *2  Sam.  ii.  d,  he  will  (iiul 

*  that  the  word  is  found  in  the  sense  of,  to  requite  :  And  now 

*  the  Lord  shew  kindness  and  truth  unto  you  :  and  1  also  (nCTK 

‘  egneiteh)  will  arQUiTS  you  this  kindness.*  The  v^rb  nt^T, 
like  its  correlative  in  Knglish,  must  be 'construed  according  to 
the  relation  which  it  hears  to  other  words  in  a  sentence,  and 
therefore  we  may  admit  the  ))ropriety  of  giving  it  the  sense  of 
io  requite  in  the  cited  passage  ;  but  Mr.  Bellamy  had,  in  his 
S^)ecimens,  rendered  the  verb  nterj?  by  ‘  to  take  rengeanceJ* 
This  translation  he  now  abandons.  If  he  can  thus  substitute 
other  terms  in  tiie  place  of  words  which  he  has  insisted  arc 
the  only  proper  representatives  of  Hebrew  expressions,  may 
lie  not,  in  other  instaiici^,  deviate  from  his  first  course  ?  and  if 
he  thus  alters  his  renderings,  what  right  has  he  to  arrogate  to 
himself  the  authority  which  he  claims  as  a  translator^  of  atlixiog 
to  words  the  oidy  meaning  which  they  can  possibly  bear  ?  The 
theohigical  objection  attached  to  this  passage,  on  which  Mr. 
Bell.uny  so  copiously  dilates,  anti  which  attributes  to  (jlod  the 
doing  t>f  evil,  had  been  obviated  by  a  rendering  similar  to  his 
own,  long  before  his  day  :  ‘  Shall  there  be  any  alHiction  in  a 

*  city,  and  the  liord  hath  not  sent  it  ?*t 

The  next  s|)ocimen  of  contrasted  passages,  in  Mr.  Bellamy’s 
list,  furnishes  a  notable  example  of  his  accuracy  of  discernmenL 

Isaiah  ix.  5.  Thou  hast  multi-  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  na- 
plied  the  nation  and  not  encrcased  tion,  hast  thou  not  encreased  the 
the  joy :  they  joy  before  thee  ac-  joy  ?  they  joy  before  thee  accord* 
cording  to  the  joy  in  harvest,  and  mg  to  the  joy  in  harvest,  and  as 
as  men  rejoice  when  they  divide  men  rejoice  when  they  divide  the 
the  spoil.  spoil. 

•  See  “  An  lissay  for  a  New  Translation  of  the  Bible.*’  London  1727, 
p..214,  Calmet’s  Diet.  Art.  Naaman*  Whitby’s  Comment,  on  Luke 
xii.  8. 

•|  Lasay,  ut  supra,  I  S3. 
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Tliat  this  proposed  reading  is  not  new,  every  biblical  scholar 
well  knows.  ‘  JC  intcrro2;ative  sumo,  locdinquc  sic  vertp,  J/u/- 

*  iiplicattti  gentem  :  annon  amplijicdsfies  gaudium  ?  gariei 

*  Muntf  ^e.  Res  ipsa  videtur  interroj]:ationLMn  postulare,  quia 
‘  ejus  respoiisio  statirn  suhjicitur.’  ♦  Mr.  Bellamy  is  now  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  his  former  rendering,  and  pronounctsi  the  interro¬ 
gative  reiiding  of  the  passage  erroneous  !  He  had  translated  the 
verb  in  the  present  tense,  ‘  they  rejoice  ;*  but  now,  he  de  ¬ 
clares  this  to  he  an  improper  translation ;  it  should,  he  says,  bp 
translated  ‘  they  rejoiced'  But  if  ‘  they  rejoiced'  he  thp  only 
meaning  of  the  word  intiy,  and  ‘  they  rejoice '  be  an  erroneous 
rendering,  how  came  Mr.  Bellamy  to  adopt  the  latter  in  his 
prospectus  ?  and  if — ‘  Thou  hast  not  encreased  the  joy' — be,  as  he 
now  asserts  it  is,  the  only  correct  translation  of  the  first  clause  of 
the  verse,  how  came  he  to  translate  it  in  a  manner  so  different  as 
is  the  rending  which  he  now  discards — ‘  Hast  thou  not  encreased 
‘  the  joy?'  In  his  rejily  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  Mi*. 
Bellamy  is  very  angry  with  his  Ijortlship,  for  daring  to  find  fault 
with  his  prospectus,  and  asks  :  Why  has  he  not  shewn  in  oppo- 
“  sition  to  my  translation — That  He  has  mnltiptied  the  nation^ 
“  and  not  i  ncreased  the  /oi/— when  the  next  clause  positively 
“  says,  they  joy  before  thee  according  to  the  joy  in  hnrresiy 
“  and  as  men  rejoice  when  they  divide  the  sjhjH?"  When 
!Mr.  Bellamy  can  thus,  without  modesty  and  without  scruple, 
pronounce,  ex  cathedruy  that  a  passage  which  he  has  positively 
declared  contains  a  particular  sense,  and  no  other,  does  not  con¬ 
vey  that  meaning,  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  waste  words  in  the 
attempt  to  exhibit  incoosistencics  which  discover  the  erring  and 
ca))ricious  spirit  of  the  author  to  he  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  man  'Fhe  intolerable  dogmatism  with  which  Mr.  Bellamy 
asserts  every  opinion  of  his  own,  as  a  principle  of  truth,  and  every 
interpretation  of  a  Hebrew  word,  as  its  only  proper  and  certaip 
meaning,  deprives  him  of  the  benefit  of  that  lenity  which  we  ever 
wish  to  concede  to  real  scholars.  He  who  treats  those  whodiflTer 
from  himstlf,  with  the  rudeness  which  Mr.  B.  directs  against  his 
opponents,  has  no  plea  to  ofler  for  indulgence ;  he  can  be  enti¬ 
tled  only  to  the  awards  of  justice.  And  for  justice,  let  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lamy  wait  at  our  tribunal. 

Prov.  xvi.  4'.  The  Lord  bath  Jehovah  hath  ordained  all  to 
made  all  things  for  himself*  yea,  answer  him;  thus  also  the  wicked 
even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  for  the  day  of  evil, 
evil. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  passages  in  the  Common  Version, 
against  which  Mr.  Bellamy  launches  his  declamation,  as  aiding  the 
cause  of  infidelity.  His  own  *  New  Translation  ’  he  publishea  in 
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)0  nellaiuyS  //u/i/  ifiblv. 

llie  cnnii(loiiC4'  Ihul  !m*  hlmll  bloj)  tlio  mouths  of  gaiusayers.  \Vc 
visli  it  every  possible  success  in  cfTecting  so  good  u  ])iirpo8e. 
Hut  li.iH  Mr.  bfllftiu)  never  heard  of  a  translation  of  tliis  pas¬ 
sage,  similar  to  his  own,  and  as  powerfully  supporting  the  moral 
consistency  of  the  Hihle?  Was  this  jiussage,  in  the  import 
wliich  it  hears  in  Mr.  H.*s  version,  never  heiml  of  till  he  arose 
to  demolish  tlic  strong  holds  of  infidelity  ?  ‘He  who  will  be  at 
‘  t)ie  pains  to  consult  the  original,  will  (|uickl)  fiml,  that  the 
‘  words  may  he  rendered,  (lod  doeny  or  rules  all  thiityn  so  an 
*  that  liivy  a^ree,  or,  anstrer  one  to  another^  and  eeeii  the 
‘  wicked  utjrcv  to  (or  are  tilted  for)  the  day  of  ci?i7,  i.  e.  for 
‘punishment.*  It  is  a  duty  which  we  feel  ourselves  impelled 
coiiseh  ntioiisly  thus  to  discharge,  to  meet  the  high  and  uiujua- 
lified  jneteniioiis  of  Mr.  Itellumy,  wiih  the  evidence  of  the  pro « 
ceding  page'*,  since  he  evi'i  y  where,  in  the  most  ostentations 
manner,  solicits  the  credence  of  his  readers  to  suggestions  of 
his  own  originality,  as  a  reinarker  on  erroneous  translations  in 
the  Common  Version,  ami  an  opponent,  on  new  ground,  of  the 
rejecters  of  Uevelulion.  We  shall  have  farther  occasion  in  the 
course  of  our  examination  of  his  version,  to  investigate  hU 
claims.  We  proceed  to  notice  the  contents  of  the  introduction 
prefixed  to  the  present  part  of  the  work. 

Mr.  lii'llamy  (p.  x.)  speaks  of  Hugninus  heing  scnsihle  that 
Jerome  hail  committed  many  errors,  in  revising  the  Latin  ver- 
fuou  ;  ami  in  A.  1).  full  twenty  years  helore  a  copy  of  the 

Hebrew  Hible  was  printed,  attempting  to  rectify  them,  lie  is 
here  in  error;  the  Hebrew  IViblc  was  first  printed  at  Soncini  so 
early  us  1 IHS.  Pagnimis's  Latin  liihle  (licrerore,  iiistead  of  being 
published  twenty  years  before  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  IVihle  was 
jiriiUed,  was  prccedetl  by  the  Hihlia  Hchraica  of  Soncini,  forty 
years. 

‘  eViriVf  yuoted  from  the  Hebrew^ — is  the  title  to  one  of 
the  divisions  of  this  introduction,  (p.  xii.)  This  proposition,  we 
vviiinre  to  allirm,  is  too  urduons  for  ]\lr.  Hellamy’s  diolecties  to 
establish.  It  is,  he  assi'rts,  a  serious  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Christ  and  tiu'  Apostles  (pioled  from  the  Sejitnagint ;  they 
alviaySi  he  atV.nn'*,  made  their  <|uotations  from  the  Hebrew. 
His  attempt  to  juove  this  position  is  very  singular,  an<l  nt^ 
terly  tails.  He  ipiotes  Luke  wiii.  40,  from  Psulm  xxxi.  5, 
'Hi’v  beyaadha  aj)hkid  rouchi^  “  Into  ihy  httnd  / 

‘  commend  my  *pin7,*  as  a  passage  in  which  the  Scptiiagint 
agrees  w ith  tlie  Hebrew  ;  troin  which  agreement  he  coiielndos 
that  we  have  authority  to  say  it  ia  iptoted  from  the  Hchrevv, 
e  profess  otii selves  unable  to  perceive  the  necessitv  of  this 
MCifuitur.  \\  liy  may  not  the  citation  have  been  made  from  the 
Sepliiagint  r  How  can  the  accordance  of  a  (|uotation  with  two 
dialinct  authoritii^,  be  a  proof  t><*  iu  cxcluiive  derivation  from 
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Qiie  of  them  ?  Hut  in  this  example  Mr.  Bellamy  U  ^ery  iiufor* 
tuiiate,  lor  how  sullicient  soever  it  may  be  as  ev’uleiioo  of  ano* 
tlier  iloetiiiie,  it  is  not  sufticient  to  prove  that  for  whioli  it  it 
alleffeil,  tlut  the  citations  made  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles  from 
the  t)ld  Ti  stameiit,  are  verbally  quoted  from  the  llehrew  text. 
The  llehrew  text,  Fs.  xxxi.  5.  reads  in  the  sins^ular  ‘  Into 
*  tAi/  hiuitl  •**  the  readiiii;  in  the  Bvani^ertst  is  plural  ut 
‘  into  fby  handn,^  with  which  the  Septiui^nt  exactly  at'cords^ 
Off  ‘  handn,^  In  his  next  cx  imple,  Mr.  Bel¬ 

lamy  is  still  more  unfortunate.  We  shall  do  him  tlie  justice  of 
traiihcribin^  the  entire  paragraph  in  which  it  is  cxliibited. 

*  In  the  following  passage  we  find  the  quotation  is  made  from  the 
Hebrew  verbatim^  and  not  from  the  Scptuagint :  Matt,  xxvii.  46. 
’Hxh  Ha*,  xoiui  (Tai*»x^au  —  Psalm  xxii.  1.  'jnaty  'Sit  FM 

Fii  Inama  j^nntabthani^  My  God^  wiy  God^  why  hast  thou  forsaken  mef 
But  the  ..epluugint,  'o  G*o<,  o  0io<  I'/xanXiiri;  * 

O  God,  O  iny  (iod,  attend  to  me,  why  liast  thou  forsaken  me?* 

It  is  we  think  most  extraordinary,  and  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  any  common  reason,  that  Mr.  Bellamy,  in  the  very  teeth 
of  a  passage  whicli  is  utterly  opposed  to  his  liypotliesis,  should 
assert  that  the  (piotation  is  made  from  the  lli^rew  rerhntim, 
is  ccrtuiuly  not  in  (ireek  the  verbal  representative  of 
':n2ia  :  what  verbal  ugreement  can  be  }icrceivcd  in  trafiax — and 
—  DTP?  none  whatever.  It  is  tlierefore  evident  by  demonstra¬ 
tion,  that  the  quotation  in  the  Kvaiigelist  is  not  made  verbatim 
from  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  xxiid.  Fsulm.  If  Mr.  Bellamy 
had  cited  the  whole  passage  from  Matt,  xxvii.  4H,  ho  might 
have  furnisluMl  the  most  sii|M>rficial  readers  of  his  work  with  the 
means  of  detecting  his  imposition  :  wc  shull  supply  the  defioi- 
cncy.  HX*  HX*  Xa/^a  toi/t  t<rrt  Sit  fju>v  Sit  fxov,  hacri  fJ4 

*Kyji«TiX*Tff.  It  would  we  think  occur  to  a  reader  of  this  entire 
passage,  to  iiupiire  into  the  usage  of  the  %vords  which  are  thus 
explaiiUHl,  and  his  investigation  would  assuredly  produce  another 
result  than  the  classing  of  the  verb  7a/9ax6a»*  as  the  immediate 
oHspring  of  3Tp.  Would  it  not  conduct  hiiii  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  Cliuldee  or  Syriac  'jnpDty  is  the  very  word  which  Christ 
littered,  uiid  which  the  Evangelist  has  inserted  in  the  (ireek 
form  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  real  derivation  of 
Biis  word.  Mr.  Bellamy  writes  on  this,  as  he  does  on  almost 
every  other  subject,  with  the  greatest  hardihood  of  assertion  ; 
*lie  must  however  be  cheeked  in  his  impetuous  career,  and  his 
presumptions,  like  those  of  other  men,  must  be  examined  by  the 
tests  pro|KT  for  their  trial;  if  they  are  founded  on  truth  they  will 
stand  on  the  basis  of  thiMr  own  authority  ;  if  they  are  erroneous, 
it  is  not  either  bin  name  or  his  boldness,  that  will  procure  resjiect 
for  them. 

integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Bd- 
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Itmy  in  mil  that  ho  on  the  importance  of  IVihlical  loarninj!? 
in  1^*1101^11,  and  parliculaHy  in  the  sentiment  that  a  critical  know- 
lodi^o  of  the  Uchrcw  lan^uae^e  is  deairahle  for  those  who  arc 
desit^neil  for  the  ministry.  But  there  are  many  thin«;s  in  this 
division  of  the  Introduction,  with  respwt  to  wrhieli  we  must  ditl'er 
from  him.  He  attempts  to  |>erplex  his  readers  by  ritii^int; 
chaiis^cs  on  Hebrew  consonants,  and  asking  them,  ns  he  ima- 
l^ines,  very  ptiz/ling^  questions.  ‘  The  word  iD"!  duhcer^'  he  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  bavins^  the  same  consonants  as  dahheery  daahaar, 

*  ^31 4lehi\r,  •'3'  tliblier,  and  •'Dt  debcr,  no  person  could  possibly 

‘  toll  whothor  it  meant  upeaky  thing ,  word^  spnkey  or  pet- 

*  tilence.'  As  well  mi^ht  he  state  that  bury  in  Kii^lish,  bavin*; 
the  haiue  consonants  and  vowel  as  bavy  no  |MTson  can  possibly 
tell  whoUier  it  it  means  bur  of  a  river,  bar  of  an  inn,  bar  of  a 
court  of  justice,  bar  a  boll,  bar  to  fasten,  or  bar  to  exclude. 
iVtr.  Bellamy  stoutly  declaims  au^ainst  the  aiifi-punctists,  and  in¬ 
sists  that  the  vowels  ijive  to  the  words  of  the  lanj;uat;o  a  definite 
and  unalterable  meaning.  But  he  must  be  told  that  in  his  hands 
At  lt*ast  the  him^uap*  is,  notwithstanding  his  decisions  rcsp(*ctin^ 
Hebrew  points,  vas;ue  and  chani;eable.  iHciy  he  most  positively 
assured  us,  means,  ‘  they  do  rejoice,’  and  that  it  can,  with  the  vow¬ 
els  attached  to  it  in  Mr.  Bellamy’s  Bible,  mean  nothini;  else  ;  and 
now  he  as  positively  assures  us,  that  this  very  word  with  the 
identical  vowels,  means,  andean  only  mean,  they  have  rejoiced! 
At  one  time,  Mr.  B.  pronounces  authoritatively  that  a  certain 
expression  is  alone  propt*r  as  the  renderim;  of  a  term  ;  and  at 
another,  he  decidi*s  in  the  same  do<;matical  manner,  that  it  cannot 
|>ossibly  be  admitted.  I'lie  «ibi  cuuntet  does  not  heloiii;  to  Mr. 
Bellamy’s  system  ;  and  the  reader  of  his  productions  is  always 
Aure  of  beins;  convinced,  lon*^  before  he  reaches  the  coiieiusioii  of 
them,  (should  he  iiuletsl  ever  procee<l  so  far,)  that  Mr.  Bellamy  is, 
in  pretension,  the  least  fallible,  but,  in  reality,  the  most  errini;,  the 
most  vain,  anil  the  most  audacious  writer  that  ever  used  a  ))en. 

.Mr.  B.  fie<pu‘ntly  asserts,  that  in  the  early  at^es  of  the 
Church,  the  knowled:;e  of  the  f)bl  'restament  ainoiii;  (Chris¬ 
tians,  was  limited  to  the  perusal  of  it  as  it  e.xisted  in  the  (jlreek 
versions  ;*  a  position  which  we  do  not  at  |)resent  dispute.  But 
when  this  same  person,  in  opposing  the  opinions  of  ‘  some  learned 
‘  men  who  liave  supposed  that  tlie  Jews,  about  the  year  1*25, 

*  nltert*d  various  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  which  were  in  favour 
‘  of  the  Christian  rerp^ion,’  assures  us,  that  ‘  at  this  perioil  there 
‘  were  so  many  copies  of  the  Hebrew  and  (ireek  Scriptures  in  the 

*  hands  of  the  Christians  in  many  nations,  that  such  a  thinpf  wa» 
‘  impossible. ;  and  that  had  it  even  been  attempted  by  the  Jews, 

*  such  copies  would  never  have  been  received  by  the  Christians,* 
we  cannot  help  [>ausini;  to  wonder  at  the  contradiction  which  he 
thus  iniblishes.  If  many  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  were  in 
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1  tlie  liamls  of  the  Christians  of  the  second  century,  we  should 
^  suppose  lliat  Christians  might  have  been  found  in  that  age,  who 
^  understood  Hebrew,  and  consequently  that  their  knowledge  of 
^  the  Scri|)ture8  was  not  coniined  to  their  acquaintance  with  tlie 
Septuagint.  Mr.  Ik^Uamy  assigns  the  knowledge  which  the 
Christians  of  that  age  possessed  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  as  the 
circumstance  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  Jews  to  alter  it; 
hut  how  could  alterations  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  be  detected  by 
|H*rsons  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  it  ?  If  the  Christians 
j  never  would  have  received  altered  or  mutilateil  copies  from  the 

^  Jews,  they  must  have  been  able  to  distinguish  them  from  com- 

1  plete  and  accurate  copies.  If  they  possesscnl  ‘  so  many  cooieo' 

^  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  they  must  have  used  the  Hebrew  Bible, 

-  for  if  they  had  them  in  possession  as  objects  of  curiosity  only,  it 

could  not  he  impossible  for  the  Jews  to  iurnish  them  with  altered 
copu»s.  It  might  probably  be  very  practicable  to  put  into  Mr. 
Bellamy's  hands  an  imperfect  and  altered  Chinese  Bibl«\  We 
have  no  intention  of  disputing  the  assumed  fact,  that  the  Jews 
are  guiltless  of  wilfully  corrupting  the  Scriptures;  but  Mr. 
Bellamy's  glaring  inconsistency  and  self-contradiction  cannot 
escape  our  notice. 

Mr.  Bellamy  having  quoted  Jonathan,  the  Paraphrast,  and 
the  learned  Rabbi  Kimchi,  remarks,  that  these  writers  living 
when  the  Hebrew  language  was  better  understood  than  it  is  at 
this  day,  must  have  perfectly  understood  the  true  meaning  of  its 
terms.  But  if  these  writers  must  have  understood  the  language 
,  better  than  it  is  known  at  the  present  day,  there  were  other  per- 

(  sons  besides  them  to  whom  it  must  have  been  as  well  known. 

Onkelos  surely  knew  Hebrew  as  well  as  did  Jonathan,  the  Pa¬ 
raphrast.  Kimchi  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  there  are 
iiiuny  writers  bctw(*en  the  times  of  Jonathan  and  Kimchi,  who 
have  left  us  their  writings  on  the  Bible,  to  which  we  may  there¬ 
fore  have  recourse,  with  Mr.  Bellamy's  hearty  consent,  for  the 
true  meaning  of  Hebrew  words.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 

Iuse  this  liberty  in  considering  Mr.  Bellamy's  translation,  and 
■hall  not  scruple  to  oppose  him  with  authority  which  he  has  thus 
acknowledged.  He  refers  his  reader  (p.  20.^  to  *  unque$tionable 
*  authorities^  (o  those  masters  of  the  language,  Onkelos  and  Jo- 
‘  nathan,  who  lived  before  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews.’  As  we 
^  arc  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him  on  this  ground,  we  shall 

\  submit  some  points  of  Hebrew  literature  to  the  arbitration  of 

‘  these  masters  of  the  language  ;'  in  the  choice  of  whom  for  the 
settling  of  dilferences  we  so  entirely  and  cordially  agree  with 
Mr.  Bellamy. 

Mr.  Bellamy  has  prehxetl  to  his  translation  forty  pages  of  In- 
tro<luction,  in  which  he  makes  an  unusual  and  truly  wonderful 
display  of  his  accomplishments  in  Hebrew  learning,  lie  is  • 
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rttrn  arin  ;  the  only  j>oraon  who  for  nearly  two  thousand  yoarV 
lia^  aot|Mirod  (ho  knowlods^o  of  the  Hebrew  oonsoiiaiits  and 
vowels,  iincl  aerents,  and  (he  (eines  of  Hebrew  verbs.  And  surely 
he  may  he  allowed  a  hole  HoiirishiiisT  in  exliibifinn;  his  *jreat  and 
singular  riches.  We,  however,  wlio  are  reviewers  by  |>rofes- 
sion,  must  |>r(»eeed  Ma/m  ceretnufue  to  do  our  duty,  by  exunini- 
iti^  (bis  s.iid  iutroduclion. 

I  Vr/>/»  in  /Ae  Ftifnre  fornij  not  to  hfi  trannlated  in  the  pant 
tim(>»  lender  this  divi>ioii,  (liitrod.  ji.  xxiv.)  Mr.  Hellainy's 
remarks  will  excite  the  wonder  of  (he  ‘  (Critical  Hebrew  scholar.’ 
'I’hey  may  be  selected  no!  only  for  the  purpose  of  o?thihit- 
ill!;  the  extraordinary  talents  of  the  Author,  but  as  substantial 
evidence  of  tlie  injuries  which  the  Hible  must  rcci*ivc  from  the 
a|»|)licatioti  of  them  to  its  contents.  Kxod.  xv.  i.  is,  in  (be 
Common  Version,  translated  :  “  Then  sant;  Moses  and  (he  Chll- 
“  dren  of  Israel  this  son*;,’*  ^c.  and  sti  the  Hebrew  jw, 
nap  rx  Sktj'  has  uniformly  been  rendered.  'Fliis 

translation,  however,  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Bellamy,  to  ‘  a  total 
‘  •V/woranre’  in  the  translators,*  of  the  order  of  the  divine  coin- 
‘  munieation  under  that  representative  dispiMisatinn.’  The  verb 
is  in  the  future  form  ;  but,  as  in  many  other  instances,  is 
trunsUted  in  the  preter  time.  This  example,  certainly  not  a 
solitary  one  of  the  usaije,  is  so  irrefra^ahie  a  proof  of  the  future 
verb  hein*;  employed  in  relation  to  past  time,  that  Mr.  Hellamy 
tindin*;  it  impossible  to  support  his  canon  by  ))hilolo<;ical  reasons, 
attempts  the  desperate  work  of  so  interpretini;  and  modify  in*;  the 
whole  preeedini;  narnitive,  as  that  it  may  be  accommodated  to' 
his  own  crudities. 

*  Tn  the  2f)lh  verse,  God  commands  Moses  to  stretch  out  his  hand. 
The  ‘27th  verse,  to  the  eVid  of  the  31st  verse,  arc  a  complete  paren¬ 
thesis  ;  for  the  first  clause  of  tlie  first  verse  of  the  15tb  chapter,  is  a 
part  of  the  divine  command  connected  with,  and  given  in  the  above 
‘26th  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter,  and  which,  connected  without 
the  parenihrsis,  reads  truly,  without  being  under  the  necessity  of 
translnting  the  future  form  of  the  verb  in  the  preter  time.  1  shall 
give  the  clause  in  this  first  verse  connected  w  ith  the  26tb  verse,  ver¬ 
batim,  according  to  the  liehrcw.  And  the  Lord  said  before  Moses, 
Stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  tliat  the  w’aters  may  come  again 
upon  the  Tg)  ptians,  upon  their  chariots,  and  upon  tbeir  horsemen, 
ver.  i.  Then  Moses  shall  sing  this  song  with  the  children  of  Israel.’* 

And  HO  Mr.  Bellamy  may  give  any  thing  lie  pleases.  And 
for  this  new  modelling  of  tlie  Scripture's,  we  must  take  tlie  aa- 
scrlioii — tlie  tp% — of  this  Hebrew  Pythagoras  I  Such  vio¬ 

lence  as  (his  was  never  exceeded  by  any  of  those  critics  whom 
Mr.  Btdlamy  has  attempted  to  stigmatize  as  *  Hebrew  menders.’ 
Sudi  a  parenthesis  as  the  one  in  question,  has  no  existence  in  tbe 
Hebrew  Bible ;  and  the  spirit  of  emendation  from  wbiob  ii 
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proceeds,  woiilc!  dislocate  mnl  corrupt  the  whole  of  iti  n®i*r«^ 
tions.  According  to  tliis  new  and  curious  arraiigfcment,  w«‘  have 
the  dictation  of  the  sacred  ode,  ?»iit  no  reconI  of  its  haviip^  been 
snn^ ;  and  the  iiitrodncth»n  of  ^tiriam,  the  prophetess,  and  her 
coinjmny,  in  the  *20lli  verse,  is  perlW  tly  ine\j)liei\l)le !  What 
would  .Mr.  nellainy  make  of  Jndi;es  v.*I.  “Then 

“  Sana:  Deborah  and  Hanik,  the  son  of  Ahinoarn,  on  that  day, 
“  saying,”  &c.  a  passage  precisely  correspondiinj  to  the  paHsaj^e  in 
Kxodiis  ?  Would  lie  render  the  futnri' oi  tlic  verb,  ityni,  “  Then 
“  shall  Deborah  sini^,  ike.”  ?  'I'o  what  cuintnand  would  he  refer 
the  onler,  and  what  part  of  tlio  preceding  chapter  would  he  iiw 
chide  in  a  parenthesis?  In  what  manner  would  he  operate  iipoHi 
2  Sam.  xxii.  1,  W  -lanw,  “  And  David  uttered  the  words  of  thia 
“  son<^  in  the  (lay  that  Jehovuli  delivcrcHl  him  out  of  the  hand  oC 
“  all  his  enemies,  ike.”  ? 

The  verlO^Tis  in  tlie  future  form  :  must  we  read,  “  Then  David 
“  shall  sin^,”  &.c.  ?  Kvery  man  in  his  proper  scnsim,  who  can  read 
Hebrew,  must  perceive  that,  in  the  Iasi  two  examples,  the  future 
verb  is  used  to  dcserilie  actions  in  past  time,  and  cannot  Im)  other¬ 
wise  constnuMl  ;  and  he  will,  without  hesitation,  road  ICxod.  xv  1. 
in  exactly  the  same  manner ;  “  'riien  Moses  sani^,  ike.”  Mr, 
Bellamy's  irrationalities  an;  made  in  hisow'ii  pa^es  so  very  conspU 
cuous,  and  they  are  so  perfect  in  their  kind,  that  to  exhibit  them 
is  to  refute  them. 

Concerniiuf  rerha  written  in  the  future  fnrm^  and  trau»^ 
lated  in  the  preter  tense.  In  the  section  which  this  title  heads^ 
Mr.  Bellamy  atteiii|>ts  to  assij^ii  the  reason  that  verlis  written 
in  the  future  form  with  the  rnu  ^  prf  iixed,  are  very  froijueutly 
translated  in  the  preterite,  which,  it  seems,  lias  remained  (Muicealed 
fnuii  the  kiiowItHitrc  of  every  foniuT  writer  since  the  time  of 
Christ.  He  do(*s  not  condescend  to  inform  us  by  whom  it  was 
understood  at  that  period. 

•  I  shall  now  proceed  to  devciopc  the  system  which  appears  to  be 
regular  throughout  the  Scriptures. 

‘  When  a  verb  at  the  beginning  of  a  subject  is  written  in  the  pretef 
tense,  and  connected  with  verbs  following,  which  describe  an  action 
taking  place  after  the  action  described  by  the  first  verb  ;  such  follow¬ 
ing  verbs  are  written  in  the  future  form,  because  the  actions  described 
by  them  are  future  to  the  action  described  by  the  first  verb  at  the  bc« 
ginning  of  the  subject.  And  they  are  translated  in  the  preter,  be¬ 
cause  the  1  vrtH  connected  the  preter  tense  of  the  first  veru,  which  is 
connected  with  the  same  order,  meaning,  and  application,  as  is  sig¬ 
nified  by  the  first  verb. 

‘  Example.  Gen.  i.  1.  the  first  verb  is  Aaro,  he  created ^  which 

is  connected  with  eoyotwer,  amt  he  snid^  in  the  3d  verse;  iTi’l 

and  he  .tats  vnyabdeelf  and  he  dhnded^  in  tlie  l-lh  verse; 
*f»d  vftyiiern^  and  he  ettiied^  in  the  5th  verse  ;  which  verbs  d#- 
scribe  actions  after  the  action  described  by  the  firit  verb:  tbciiDfure, 
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being  actiont  futorc  to  the  first  prtUr^  they  are  written  in  the  Juiwre 
forniy  and  the  )  van  connects  the  preter  tense  of  the  verb  hata^ 
with  every  verb,  till  the  subject  of  these  verbs  terminates,  which  is 
^Wit  aor,  Ughl^  or  ov  yom,  day,  where  the  stop  katon  finishes  the 
proposition.  This  order  runs  through  the  whole  chapter,  every  verb 
Introducing  a  creation  of  particulars,  with  a  reference  to  the  first  verb 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sunject,  viz.  the  creation. 

*  Ch.  ill.  vers.  17.  takes  a  new  subject,  which,  as  abovet  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  preter  of  the  verb,  njrow  shaamangtaf  thou  hast  heark^ 
enedf  followed  by  the  future  form  of  the  verb,  vatokal^  and  thou 
hast  eaten  :  so  as  above,  the  action  described  is  future  to  the  action 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  verb  njnscr  shaamangta^  thou  hast  heark* 
ened,'*  Intro,  p.  xxxvii. 

All  this,  we  dare  say,  is  demonstration  itself  in  Mr.  Bellamy’s 
estimation.  He  has,  however,  taught  us  not  to  accept  of  even 
his  demonstrations,  till  we  ourselves  have  proved  their  correct¬ 
ness  ;  we  proceed,  Uierefore,  to  examine  this  system,  which  it 
seems  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile  for  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years 
has  understood. 

Gen.  i.  I,  is  unquestionably  a  verb  in  the  preter  tense,  and 
the  following  verbs,  inclusive  of  in  the  5th  verse,  are  fu¬ 
tures  ;  but  in  what  manner  can  the  pro|H)sition  be  finished  with' 
the  noun  or  tDV }  The  proposition  extends  beyond  these 
words.  imnyi  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  proposition, 

**  And  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called 

night,”  as  ttrnn  in  the  preceding  verse  is  a  part  of  the 
pro|H>sition,  And  God  divided  between  the  light  and  between 
”  the  darkness.”  Mip  kara^  is  no  more  the  beginning  of  a  sub¬ 
ject,  than  is  and  both  equally  describe  actions  subsequent 

or  future  to  If  the  proposition  finishes  so  early  in  the  chap¬ 

ter,  it  rather  fiiiislies  with  nnn  dv  yom  echad,  day  the  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  verse. 

Equally  futile  are  Mr.  Bellamy’s  remarks  on  Gen.  iii.  17, 
which  no  more  takes  a  new  subject  than  the  i4th  or  the  idth 
verse,  in  the  former  of  which  the.  future  ncM'i  is  used,  while  the 
latter  exhibits  the  preterite  It  is  very  unnecessary  to  pur¬ 

sue  the  subject  foV  the  purpose  of  convicting  Mr.  Bellamy  of 
error ;  but  as  he  has  mixed  up  so  much  assurance  with  his  erro¬ 
neous  effusions,  and  as  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  ex|>08e  his  dis¬ 
ingenuous  proceedings,  and  his  pretensions  to  knowledge  which 
be  does  not  possess,  we  hope  to  be  excused  if  we  continue  our 
animadversions,  and  extend  them  to  Mr.  Bellamy’s  observations 
on  the  4th  chap,  of  Genesis. 

*  Chap.  iv.  The  first  verse  begins  with  the  preter :  Now  Adam 
yaadaty^p  knew^  folowed  by  the  futures  *Vim  va  takar^  and  she  con¬ 
ceived  ;  vVm  oa  taledt  and  she  bare ;  va  tomer,  and  she  said* 

Vers.  9d,  fjon')  va  toseph^  and  she  added;  va  yehi^  and  Ae  was,. 
And  the  proposition  ends  at  the  following  word  imy  U<nh  sheep.  The 
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simple  PRETBR  again  begins  at  the  head  of  the  serieti  rrm  ve- 
kmaymkt  mnd  U  wast  follow^  by  the  future  forma  m  va  and  It 
was;  Min  va  ^foabee^  and  he  had  brought ;  verse  Sd/* 

What  could  induce  Mr.  Bellamy  to  write  in  thU  manneri  but 
the  veriest  fondness  for  the  oS^)ring  of  his  perverted  nitmU 
lie  never  could  have,  but  for  this  folly,  ventured  to  affirn  that 
*  the  i>roposition  euds  at  the  following  word  (MY it  it  plainly 
carriea  forward  to  the  conclusion  of  the  verse,  as  every  unbiassed 
rea«ier  must  acknowledge.  Mr.  Bellamy  aaW  the  raitBR 
rmi  in  hii  way,  directly  opposed  to  his  systeiii,  and  iberefoTD  be 
stops  short,  and  contrary  to  fact,  alhrma  that  the  propeaition 
closes  with  ^MY  tioa,  $htep !  The  simide  mcTBS  rrrw  does 
not  begin  at  the  head  of  a  series ;  it  is  nof  comiectcd  with  the  third 
verse ;  with  tlie  series  following,  it  has  nothing  to  do,  being 
limited  in  its  ajiplication  by  its  relation  to  the  former  clause  ^ 
the  second  verse  :  nor  can  it  be  translated  ih  this  passage  by  the 
expression  **  and  it  teas.**  It  is  the  verb  to  the  nominative 
Cain,  rrn  And  Cain  was.’*  The  whole  passage  needs 

only  be  read,  to  refute  Mr.  Bellamy's  hypothesis,  and  to  expose 
Ills  very  unfair  manner  of  sup|K)rtiog  it.  And  Adam  knew 
(YT)  Eve  his  wife,  and  she  conceived  and  bare  vifYt)  Cain^ 
and  said,  1  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord.  (Va.  2.) 

**  And  slie  again  (^Dn>)  bare  (m^V)  his  brother  Abel,  and  Abel  was 
<<  {m  future)  a  keeper  of  sWep,  but  Cain  was  (HTi  pretur)  a 
tiller  of  the  ground.”  The  future  tense  of  verbs,  with  reference 
to  past  time,  frequently  begins,  not  only  new  aobiectn,  but  new 
books.  V.  Joslioa  i.  1.  Judges  i.  1.  1  SamlQel  i.  L 

On  ike  Plmperfect  Tente.  The  ruk  for  tlie  proper  use  of 
this  tense,  is  among  the  discoveries  made  in  Hebrew  pliilology 
by  Mr.  Bellamy.  To  all  other  Hehraiats  has  it  been  unknown 
since  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  How  felicitous  are  the  times 
in  which  we  live  !  *  The  learned  Bochart,’  (Buxtorf,  we  aup* 
pose,)  is  cited  bv  Mr.  Bellamy  as  a  witness  to  the  n^ect  of  the 
*  accentual  reading’  by  both  Jews  and  Christians,  neither  of 
whom  understood  it  in  bis  day!  Wat  he  himself  acquaintevi 
with  it?  We  are  always  (it  may  be  unfortunate,  but  we  are 
always)  tempted  to  suspect  the  originality  of  Mr.  Bellamy’s 
discoveries.  But,  to  return  to  our  criticisms,  let  us  liear  this 
Magiater  Hebraorum  deUver  bis  doctrine  on  the  Pluperfect 
Tense. 

*  The  rule  for  the  modibcation  of  the  preter  tense,  depends  on  the 
accent  oom  pashia^  i.  e.  to  put  whidi  is  its  meaning.  l*hai  is,  it  is 
•o  called,  because  it  paU  tff  the  time  of  the  vetb  to  a  time  more 
remote. 

*  1  shall  now  refer  the  reader  to  the  proofs  for  the  existence  of 
this  modification  of  the  preter  tense.  See  Gen.  xvi.  5,  that  shf 
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HAD  conceWeJ ;  ch.  xix.  17»  when  thej  had  brought  them  forth  f 
ch.  xxxiiiy  19»  he  mad  there  spread;  ch.  xxxv.  7*  For  there  he 
HAD  repaired  the  altar,  also  he  had  preached  ;  Jacob  had  erected; 
ver.  15,  Jacob  had  called  the  name  of  the  place  where  God  had 
spoken  with  him,  Beth-el.  Tliis  tirst  modification  of  the  perfect  tense, 
which  carries  the  mind  to  a  period  beyond  the  common  preter,  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  first  aorist  of  the  tlebrew.  The  second  occurs  by  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  accent  vkwn  f  toom)  pasbta,  on  the  verb.  See  Qen.  ii.  18, 
And  Jehovah  God  taidf  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone  ; 
evidently  referring  to  the  most  remote  time,  the  first  state  of  man, 
before  the  creation  of  Eve.  Ch.  iv.  1,  she  had  conceived,  viz.  as  soon 
as  they  were  created,  i.  e.  in  Eden,  agreeably  to  the  divine  command. 
See  on  cli.  iv.  1. ;  again,  ch.  vi.  7, 1  have  created,  referring  to  the  first 
of  the  human  race,  the  most  remote  as  to  person  and  time,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  aorist  is  repeated  on  the  verb.  Ch.  iii.  17,  I  commanded 
thee.  This  plainly  carries  the  mind  to  the  state  in  Eden  when  God 
had  commanded  them,  saying.  Thou  shah  not  eat  thereof.  Ch.  xlii.  5, 
They  came,  viz.  at  the  first,  or  most  remote  time  of  their  going  into 
Egypt.  Ch.  xliv.  7,  That  be  far  from  thee ;  clearly  meaning  that 
which  was  the  most  remote  in  the  mind  of  God.  Ver.  20,  22,  IVe 
said :  that  was,  at  the  most  remote  time,  concerning  the  subject  in 
question  at  their  first  journey.  Vers.  21,  2^,  Thou  saidst ;  at  tho 
same  period.* 

The  rule  for  the  pluperfect  tense  depends,  it  seems,  on  the 
acccQt  pasbta  :  a  single  pasbta  pule  off  the  time  of  the  pre- 
tor  to  a  time  more  remote  than  the  simple  preter,  and  a  double 
pasbta  removes  it  still  more  remote.  So  says  Mr.  Bellamy ; 
now  for  bis  proofs.  Gen.  xvi.  5,  She  had  oonceiveil tlio 
verb  nnnn  is  without  pasbta !  Cb.  \\x.  17,  “  When  they  had 
**  broiiglit  them  fortli,  lie  said,  nothing  can  be  more  evi¬ 

dent  than  that  the  verb — he  vote/,’*  refers  to  a  time  following 
that  of  the  verb  in  the  preceding  clause  ;  it  was  after  **  they 

bad  brought  them  forth,'*  that  lie  said  :**  but  according  to  Mr. 
Bellamy's  doctrine,  the  verb  refers  to  a  time  more  remote 
than  the  verb  the  latter  verb  having  only  oncpaslita,  while 
the  former  has  double  pashta.  Cli.  xxxiii.  19,  He  had  there 
‘‘  spread  the  verb  be  spread,  lias  no  pasbta  !  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verse,  20tb,  the  verb,  be  built,  nnio  And  he 

**  bnilt  there  an  a/tar,"  has  no  pasbta.  VVe  find,  however,  in 
ibe  subsequent  part  of  the  verse,  a  pasbta  on  the  verb  H'lpi, 
And  he  cal/ea:"  the  altar,  we  imagine,  must  have  been  built 
licfore  it  could  be  namctl,  and  therefore  does  not  express  an 
action  more  remote  than  nr'i.  As  to  Mr.  Bellamy's  translation 
of  the  former  verb,  by  be  preacbctl,"  we  shall  find  some  other 
plac«'  to  consider' its  merits.  How  does  the  circumstance,  that 
the  coming  of  Jacob's  sons  into  Egypt  for  the  first  time,  is  re¬ 
corded  Gen.  xlii.  5,  prove  tlie  verb  “  they  came,"  to  be  in 
Ihe  pluperfect  tense  r  If  it  bad  a  ibousaiul  pashtas,  it  would  not 
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be  a  verb  expre<(fiive  of  retnoto  time :  it  simply  denotes  Uiat 
Jacob’s  sons  were  now  come  into  K^ypt. 

Of  tlie  more  remote  use  of  the  preter  tense,  by  a  ro|>etition 
of  tlie  accent  paahta  on  the  verb,  Gen.  ii.  18,  ^Slehovah  God  had 
said,”  is  Mr.  Rpllaiiiy*s  first  example,  'riiere  is  however  no  pre* 
viotiH  riKxird  of  the  Divine  declaration,  to  which  this  formula  can  ' 
be  applied,  no  previous  mention  to  which  it  can  have  reference. 
The  accent  nashta  is  used  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  Gen. 
jii.  IS,  And  the  woman  said,”  ('iDum  with  pashta):  not,  had 
said.  In  the  same  way  it  occurs  in  vs.  17*,  **  And  thou  hautt 
eaten,”  (tenm  with  pashta)  not,  hacUt  eaten,  ‘‘Jehovah  God 
“  said,”  is  the  pro|)er  translation  of  the  introductoi^  wordsGeo.u. 
18.  For  the  second  example,  we  are  referred  to  (5h.  iv.  I.  *•  Sho 
“  had  coticeivctl,** an  expression  which, according  toMr.  Bellamy, 
refers  to  the  most  remote  time,  i.  e.  that  which  preceded  the 
Fall !  Hut  to  what  remote  time  can  onum,  And  Adam  knew 
“  Kve  his  wife,”  refer  ?  No  pashta  marks  the  verb  jrv.  The  whole 
description  evidently  refers  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  expul¬ 
sion  from  Fden,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  concludini^  verses  of 
the  preceiliu^  chapter.  In  Ch.  xxi.  *2,  wc  have  “  And  she  bare,” 
with  pashta,)  which  has  no  reference  to  remote  time.  In 
Oh.  xxix.  35,  ”  And  she  conceived,”  (nnm  with  pashta)  occurs 
without  remote  reference :  and  the  same  verse  exhibits  an  ex* 
ample  of  the  use  of  double  pashta  (noHm ),  “  Aud  she  said,” 
which  cannot  be  construed  as  incliidin^^  remote  time,  even 
according  to  Mr.  Bellamy’s  own  rendering,  ”  Moreover  .$he 
“  cunceieed  a^ain,  and  bare  a  son,  and  $he  eaidy  Now  1  will 
“  praise  Jehovah.”  If  “  1  commanded  thee,”  Gen.  iii.  17,  car¬ 
ries  the  mind  to  tlie  state  of  K<len,  does  not  the  same  expres¬ 
sion,  ”  I  commanded  thec^”  in  the  11th  verse,  carry  the  mind 
to  the  same  state  ?  But  the  verb*  in  the  latter  verse,  is  without 
pashta,  and  as  no  doubt  can  possibly  arise  as  to  the  time  of  the 
verb  in  both  examples,  which  is  precisely  the  same  in  each,  the 
accent  on  the  verb  in  the  17lh  verse,  can  have  no  relation  to  the 
time  of  the  verb.  Again  :  ”  That  be  far  from  thee,”  ch.  xliv.  7, 
Mr.  Bellamy  should  have  recollected,  does  not  relate  to  God;  ii 
is  used  by  Joseph’s  brethren  in  reference  to  themselves.  Mr.  B. 
should  also  have  known  that  the  word  nVVn,  (which  is  not  im¬ 
properly  rendered  in  English  Idiom  by  ” /ar  he  tf,”)  lias  nothing 
to  do  with  distance.  I'he  same  foniiiiia,  rr>!?n  without  pashta, 
occurs  in  vs.  17  ;  consequently  without  remote  reference. 

We  entreat  the  patience  of  our  readers  a  little  longer  while  wc 
procee<l  to  shew  the  utter  falsity  of  Mr.  Bellamy’s  ill-imagined 
system,  and  to  demonstrate  his  entire  want  of  acquaintance  with 
Hebrew  accentuation.  In  Gen.'i.  8,  min  occurs  without  pashta  ; 
in  vs.  10,  the  same  word  takes  pashta.  In  ch.  ii.  2, 3,  the  verbs 

na%  are  all  without  pashta,  while  the  next  verb  nstrn 
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\n  marked  with  pashla.  It  is  quite  clear»  that  the  time  of  tlic  for* 
nier  verbs,  is  more  remote  than  that  of  the  latter ;  for  the  work  of  i 
creation  was  made  and  completeil  before  God  rested  from.  Ids 
work  which  be  liad  made;  and  equally  clear  is  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Bellamy’s  e^^regious  errors.  Ch.  iv.  12,  with  pashta,  is  in 
the  future  time  :  so  Mr.  Bellamy  himself  renders  ukalt  serve.'* 
Verne  I4,nttnj  with  pashta,  has  no  remote  reference;  Thou  hast 
**  driven  roe,*’  or  more  accurately,  Thou  art  dricina  me  this 
day.”  Ch.  lix.  34,  'Ha*!  with  the  accent  repeatctl,  “  Oo  thou** 
In  Kxod.  XX.  3,  pashta  is  put  on  a  verb  importing  future  time, 
mryn  hV  ”  Thou  shall  not  make.”  These  are  not  rare  instances 
of  the  use  of  the  accent  pashta,  which  is  pcr|>etually  occurring  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  without  the  least  connexion  of  the  kind 
which  Mr.  Bellamy  has  had  the  temerity  to  say  is  universally  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  use.  His  reveries  on  the  preter  and  plu(>erfect 
tenses  of  Hebrew  verbs,  (for  they  arc  nothing  more  than  reveries,) 
would,  in  their  application  to  the  Bible,  make  strange  work  with 
its  language :  all  tune  and  all  propriety  of  idiom  would  be  con¬ 
stantly  violated,  and  every  page  would  be  full  of  confusion. 
Every  man  capable  of  reading  his  Bible,  would  read  Gen.  iii.'  13. 

And  Jehovah  God  sai<l  to  the  woman,  Why  hast  thou  done 
**  this  And  the  woman  said,  The  serpent  deceived  me  and 
1  ate.”  But  according  to  Mr.  Bellamy’s  brilliant  hypothesis,  he 
is  instructed  to  read  :  **  And  Jehovah  Goil  had  said  to  tlie  wo- 
man.  Why  hast  thou  done  this  ?  And  the  woman  had  said,” 
3cc.  Instead  of 1  will  multiply  thy  sorrows”  (vs.  15),  he  must 
now  read,  **  1  had  multiplied  thy  sorrows,”  and  he  must  believe 
that  the  punishment  of  their  transgression  had  preceded  the  sin  of 
our  hrst  parents.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  shew  the  utter  fal¬ 
lacy  of  Mr.  Bellamy’s  strange  assumptions.  His  audacity,  is,  we 
believe,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Biblical  Criticism;  and 
his  pretensions  are  in  the  highest  degree  disreputable  to  him. 
Such  bohliiess  of  assurance  could  be  toleratcil  only  in  the  event  of 
his  assertions  being  provetl  to  possess  the  most  rigid  accuracy  :  it 
is  unB|K*akably  disgusting  in  its  present  connexion  with  baseless 
•ystem  and  visionary  hypothesis.  Under  what  iniluence  this  gcii- 
tUmian  has  prnsecutcil  his  Hebrew  studies,  we  arc  not  informed, 
but  never  was  the  perdidi  tempus  operose  nihil  agendo^  more 
appropriate  to  any  man,  or  to  any  employment,  than  to  the  pom¬ 
pously  displayed,  but  vain  and  futile  lucubrations  of  Mr.  Ucl- 
amy  ros|K'cting  the  tenses  of  Hebrew  verbs,  lii  our  next 
Number,  we  purpose  entering  on  the  examination  of  his  New 
Translations. 


(To  be  continuedj 
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Art.  II.  Iceland  ;  or  the  Journal  oj a  Retidence  in  that  IslamL  during 
the  Years  1814  and  1815.  Conuining  Obaervationt  on  the  Naturfl 
Phenomena,  History,  Literature,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Island,  and 
the  Religion,  Character,  Manners,  and  Customs,  of  its  Inhabitants. 
Witi)  an  Introduction  and  Appendix.  By  Ebonexer  Henderson, 
Doctor  in  l^hilosophy.  Member  oi  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottenburgh, 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Literary  Society  at  Fuhnen,  Ac.  &c. 
Illustrated  with  a  Map  of  Engravings.  8vo.  2  vols.  p.  850.  Price 
]/.  Rs.  Edinburgh.  1818. 

^T^HIS  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  narratives  of  travels, 
the  restriction  of  which  to  a  circulation  in  manuscript  among 
the  writer's  friends,  (the  utmost  latitude  rightfully  claimed  by 
many  that  have  come  forth  in  ostentatious  form  and  pretension 
through  the  pri^s,)  would  have  been  altogether  unpardonable.  Dr. 
Henderson  has  traversed,  more  extensively  than  any  other  British 
traveller,  a  held  which  we  will  confess  to  be  more  captivating  to 
our  imagination,  than  any  other  scene ;  mure  so  than  any  fair 
tract  that  may  have  been  denominated  the  garden  of  the  world ; 
more  so  than  the  region  iM^aring  the  most  majestic  monuments 
of  im|)crial  Rome  ;  more  tlian  even  that  on  which  linger  the 
fame  and  the  ex(|uisitc  memorials  of  Grecian  genius  and  art ; 
and  more  than  those  other  portions  of  the  world  which  display 
the  sublimities  of  nature. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  as  yet  sufficiently  explored,  the 
tropical  regions  of  South  America  are  qualified  to  maintain  the 
proudest  rivalry  with  this  island  of  the  northern  ocean ;  in  some 
particulars,  as  it  is  too  obvious  to  need  mention,  greatly  surpass¬ 
ing  it.  Hut  there,  the  prominent  spectacle  of  man,  in  all  his 
basest  and  most  oilious  propeities,  forms  a  wretched  obtrusion 
on  the  scene,  and  a  great  disturbance  and  depression  of  the 
sublimity  of  its  effect.  In  Iceland,  that  edect  suffers  no  such 
counteraction  and  diminiitiou.  Man  is  there  so  simple,  so  inno¬ 
cent,  and  so  scanty,  an  accident  to  the  assemblage  of  wonders, 
as  to  be  absorbed  in  the  grand  prevailing  character  of  nature ; 
leaving  it  in  all  the  entinmess  of  its  own  attributes  and  influ¬ 
ence. 

Thus  UD deteriorated  by  man,  the  scene  has,  in  a  degree  pro¬ 
bably  surpassing  every  other,  one  perfect,  simple  character,  that 
of  gloomy  and  awful  sublimity.  This  element  presses  on  every 
sense,  and  every  faculty,  almost  every  where.  The  various 
forms  and  motles  in  which  it  so  presses,  arc  in  perfect  and  un¬ 
equalled  harmony.  Indeed,  they  have  such  a  resemblance  and 
congeniality  as  might  have  the  effect  of  monotony  in  a  leas  strik¬ 
ing  and  commanding  class  of  phenomena.  Whether  in  length 
of  time  the  impression  of  even  such  migestic  phenomena,  might 
not  in  some  degree  give  place  to  thb  sense  of  monotony ,  we  can- 
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not  prcMime  to  jucl^c ; — we  should  like  to  hear  our  Aullior^f 
deliberate  opinion  on  such  a  question  ; — hut  it  is  certain  that  thia 
must  bt*.  the  class  of  objects  with  respect  to  which  the  prot^ress 
must,  in  a  contemplative  and  lofty  spirit,  be  the  slowest  toward 
such  a  familiarity  as  should  partake  of  insensibility. 

With  persons  of  less  austere  taste,  and  who  would  greatly 
prefer,  to  this  gloomy  and  dreary  combination  of  the  mundane 
elements,  such  a  scenery  as  that,  for  instance,  which  Claude 
constantly  <lclighted  to  represent,  we  might  he  unwilling  to  pro¬ 
voke  a  dis])nte,  quitt*  sensible  on  how  many  accounts  j)referalde  a 
continent  or  a  world  composed  according  to  those  representa¬ 
tions,  might  hf‘  to  one  formed  in  tlie  dark  and  frowning  character 
of  Icelaiul.  Nor  can  we  lie  unaware  that  tlie  imaginative  mind, 
contemplating  nt  nilistancc,  and  at  its  case,  the  grainleur  of  this 
pnivince  of  Nature’s  kingdom,  keeps  out  of  view,  with  poetic 
deception,  many  circumstances  which,  in  an  actual  residence  or 
sojourn,  would  press  on  the  enthusiast  so  incommodiously  and 
iuevitahly  as  often  to  repress  his  lofty  emotions. 

'riiore  is  also  anotliei*  deception  in  this  distant  contemplation. 
Iccluiul  seems  the  very  n)etroj»olis  of  the  terrestrial  empire  of 
Fire.  It  is  almost  covcretl  with  the  ellWts  of  the  tremendous 
agency  of  tl»at  element.  Now,  in  dwelling  on  a  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion  of  those  efVects,  the  imagination  beholds  at  the  same  time 
the  ngenc)  that  produced  them.  'J’hrre  is  clescribed,  perhaps, 
a  vast  stream  of  lava,  now  still,  and  cold,  and  of  a  deep  brown 
hue.  Hut  (he  mind  does  not  confine  itself  to  that  image ;  it 
imagines  this  lava  in  its  primary  stale  and  action  of  a  fiery  tor¬ 
rent,  and  seems  also  to  feel  the  trembling  of  the  earth,  to  hear 
the  dreadful  roaring  of  the  volcano,  and  to  see  the  black  hemis¬ 
phere,  with  its  partial  direful  illumination  of  flumes  and  light¬ 
nings.  And  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  region  is 
overspread  with  tho<c  streams,  the  imagination  thus  combining 
the  agency  with  the  monuments  of  that  agency,  and  thus  itself 
cidlainoil  and  snldiiiud,  has  the  whole  scene  presented  to  its  view 
umler  an  aspect  of  ]»erpetual  conflagration  and  terrible  magni¬ 
ficence, —  an  aspeet  Si>  immensely  ditlcrcnt  from  the  actual  state 
of  the  island,  in  wliicli  during  perliaps  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  not  one  of  its  many  volcanos  is  beheld  in  that  temporary 
activity  whicli  has  given  it  permanently  a  character  so  much 
more  striking  than  that  of  other  mountains. 

If  asked  whether,  therefore,  in  case  of  an  actual  residence  or 
visit  in  Iceland,  we  should  regret  that  it  iVu\  not  correspond  to 
the  suhliine  vision  in  our  imagination,  by  the  most  tremendous 
phenomena  of  fire  all  around  us,  to  the  consternation  and  de¬ 
struction  of  tlic  inhabitants,— wo  sliould  of  course  answer  in  the 
negative ;  hut  it  would  not  l>e  tlie  less  true  that,  ii|  the  inaction 
of  that  formidable  element,  the  real  scene  would  want  the  attri- 
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bntc  which  had  given  to  the  visionary  one  the  most  irreaisiibla 
potency  over  the  imagination. 

Nevertheless,  the  actual  and  permanent  character  of  that  mar¬ 
vellous  tract,  ill  what  is  exhibited  of  the  present  agency  of  tho 
element^,  and  in  the  awful  traces  of  the  former  miracles  of  that 
agency,  on  which,  while  presented  to  the  eye,  the  imagination 
may  dwell  retrospectively,  will  have  beyond  all  comparison  a 
mightier  power  on  the  contemplative  8|>ectator’s  mind,  than  any 
|H)8sible  magnificence  and  aggravation  of  the  imagery  he  can  form 
from  description  ;  notwithstanding  that  he  introduces  in  that 
imagery,  as  if  they  were  permanent,  those  stii)RMidous  pheno- 
iiieiia  \ihicli  in  the  real  scene  are  of  rare  occurrence.  And  who¬ 
ever  has  somewhat  extensively  surveyed  this  tract,  with  the  in¬ 
terest  it  claims  to  excite,  and  which  it  did  excite  in  the  Author 
of  the  present  volumes,  carries  in  his  mind  an  assemblage  of 
images  and  sentiments  that  no  other  part  of  the  world  which  he 
may  he  destined  to  behold,  will  supply  images  niid  sentiments  de¬ 
serving  or  able  to  supplant  or  eclipse.  Susceptible  as  Dr.  II. 
will  be  to  the  impression  of  every  thing  beautiful  or  sublime  in 
the  sublunary  works  of  the  Almighty,  in  whatever  remote  re¬ 
gion  lie  is  expecting  to  traverse,  in  prosecution  of  the  same 
general  purpose  that  directed  him  to  Iceland,  he  anticipates,  we 
have  no  doubt,  that  to  latest  life  the  grand  spectacles  of  that 
region  w  ill  niaiiitaiii  a  commanding  prominence  on  his  wide  in « 
tcllectual  landscape,  formed  of  all  that  his  memory  shall  retain 
of  the  most  striking  views  of  Nature  wliicli  he  shall  have  bc- 
hcld. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  religious  public,  that  Dr.  ll.*s  mission 
to  that  island,  was  in  the  service  of  the  Bible  Society,  or  rather 
of  the  Bible  itself.  He  was  appointed  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  its  inhabitants  (aud  happily  lie  found 
their  wants  and  their  wishes  to  he  the  same)  relative  to  the  new 
edition  of  the  Bible  in  their  language.  This  lie  soon  disco- 
vered  impracticable  in  any  other  way  than  (hat  of  an  actual  visit 
to  nearly  all  the  inhabited  districts.  His  undertaking  therefore 
was  no  less  than  that  of  making  the  whole  circuit  of  tho 
island,  diverting,  at  some  points,  considerably  inland.  This  ex¬ 
tensive  tour  was  very  laborious,  and  in  several  of  its  stages  ex¬ 
tremely  perilous.  He  nevertheless  maintained  an  animated  tone 
of  spirit ;  be  had  the  consciousness  of  being  intent  on  the  ser- 
vioc  of  the  best  possible  cause ;  he  had  a  tirin  confidence  in  the 
guanlianship  of  Providence  ;  he  met  with  very  much  to  gratify 
him,  in  his  reception  among  the  people,  anti  especially  in  their 
universal  disposition  relative  to  his  main  object ;  and  then,  gra¬ 
tuitously  thrown,  as  it  were,  into  the  account,  he  had,  in  long 
succession,  those  strange  and  solemn  aspects  of  matter  wbicU 
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arrested  him  often  tvilh  an  awful  significance  of  the  Sotereign 
Mind. 

•  Embtrkio&r  on  the  8th  of  June,  1814,  at  Copenlm^n,  tinder 
the  benefit  of  tlie  most  friciully  and  provident  attentions  of  tlie 
Danish  proprietor  of  the  vensel,  and  his  brother,  Captain  Pe- 
traeus,  he  obtained  the  hrsi  of  Iceland  on  the  evenins'  of 
the  l*2th  of  July,  and  after  a  tedious  voyage,  arrived  on  the  15th 
at  Reykiavik.  In  advancing;  up  the  Faxe  Fiord,  ho  was  de- 
liithted  and  elated  in  tlie  view  of  some  of  those  commanding 
feature*!  of  nature,  of  which  he  was  destined  to  lM*hold  so  ^rand 
a  succession.  While  certain  of  bein^  welcomed  by  the  |)eople, 
he  felt  as  if  welcomed  also  by  the  silent  but  noble  material  forms 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  port. 

*  Tlieir  lofty  height,  the  beautiful  girdle  of  silver  clouds  that  sur¬ 
rounded  them  considerably  below  the  top,  the  magnificent  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  siiiiimit  above,  and  the  solemn  gloom  which  covered  the 
inferior  regions: — all  conspired  to  impress  the  mind  with  reverential 
and  admiring  ideas  of  that  Power  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth,  and  at  whose  wrath  the  mountains  tremble  and  shake. 

*  The  first  act  of  kindness  shewn  us  by  the  natives,  was  their 
mounting  us  on  their  shoulders,  and  carrying  us  ashore  from  the  boat. 
On  landing  we  were  met  by  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  filled  the  air  with  the  exclamations,  **  Peace,  conic  in  peace, 
‘‘  the  Lord  bless  you,  &c.’*  ' 

The  first  essay  of  travelling  was  made  a  day  or  two  after¬ 
wards,  iu  u  ride,  to  visit,  at  Garde,  *  the  Rev.  3larcus  51ag- 
*  luisson,  the  arcluleacoii  of  Iceluiul.’ 

*  In  our  way  we  fell  in  with  the  first  effects  1  had  seen  of  subter- 
ranei>us  tire — a  tract  of  lava,  rugged  and  wild,  w  hich  at  first  sight, 
threatened  to  put  a  stop  to  our  jouroey.  To  whatever  side  we  turned, 
nothing  prt*sented  itself  to  our  view  but  tlie  dismal  ruins  of  moun¬ 
tains,  which  have  been  so  compicudy  convulsed  by  the  contention  of 
the  elements  beneath,  that,  after  having  emitted  immense  quantities 
of  lava,  tlieir  foundations  have  given  way,  and  the  whole  structure 
has  fallen  in,  and  continued  to  burn  till  the  more  fusible  parts  were 
entirely  calcined.  Large  masses  of  rock,  which  one  would  scarcely 
suppose  had  been  affected  by  fire,  lie  intenningled  with  the  lava, 
which  has  burned  with  the  most  dreadful  violence.* 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  he  found  he  was  too  late  in  the 
season  for  seizing  uii  important  advantage  for  the  promotion  of 
his  object. 

*  Had  1  come  a  montli  sooner,  1  should  have  arrived  in  the  very 
middle  of  what  is  called  the  Handelt  tid,  or  period  of  traffic,  when 
several  hundreds  of  the  inliabitunts  repair  to  this  place  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  island,  and  barter  their  home  productions  for  foreign 
commodities,  and  articles  of  necessary  use  for  the  winter.  They  had 
all  iK)w  returned  to  their  respective  abodes,  and  there  was  no  other 
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^ay  of  acqoainting  them  with  the  supply  of  Bibles  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  that  had  arrived,  except  by  sending  an  express  to  the  different 
corners,  or  travelling  myself  around  the  coast.  The  latter  mode  1 
preferred,  on  various  accounts,  os  1  should  thereby  liayo  it  in  my 
power  to  ascertain  the  actual  wants  of  the  people  in  a  spiritual  point 
of  view  ;  leave  copies  as  specimens  on  passing  along ;  visit  the 
different  sca-ports  to  wliicli  conies  of  tlie  Scriptures  had  been  for¬ 
warded  from  Copenhagen,  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  the  merchants  and  others  for  their  circulation  in  the  vicinity  ; 
and  especially  as  there  was  reason  to  hope  that,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  on  my  conversation  with  such  of  the  clergy  as  should  fan  in 
my  way,  I  might  be  the  humble  instrument  ot  stirring  them  up 
to  greater  diligence  and  seal  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  by  informing 
riiem  of  the  present  appearances  with  respect  to  religion  abroad,  the 
lively  interest  which  Cliristians  of  all  denominations  take  in  its  dif-. 
fusion,  and  the  energetic  and  successful  means  employed  by  them  for 
that  purpose.* 

The  plan  determiniHl  on  wna,  ‘  to  proceed  directly  across  tlie 
^  desert  and  uninhabited  tract  in  the  interior,  to  the  northern  parts 
*  of  the  island,  and  then  pursue  the  route  along  the  coast/  No 
time  was  to  be  lost ;  horses  were  immediately  purchased,  at  a 
very  small  cost,  compared  with  English  prices  ;  and  on  the  2Bth 
of  July,  our  Author  set  off,  with  the  valuable  advantage  of 
accompanying  Captain  Von  Sclicid,  one  of  the  Danish  officers 
employini  in  surveying  the  coast,  who  was  making  this  journey 
to  join  bis  family  at  a  northern  station,  and  was  qualihed  to  com¬ 
municate  much  useful  information. 

It  must  be  in  an  extremely  cursory  way  that  we  note  ii  very 
few  of  the  remarkable  circumstances  and  app^^aranccs,  ocenr-^ 
ring  in  so  crowded  a  series  through  almost  every  stage  of  tlie 
long  progress,  as  to  place  this  work  in  the  very  foremost  rank 
for  novelty  and  interest,  of  the  multitude  of  recent  books  of 
travels. 

The  journey  across  the  island,  in  a  north  east  direction,  from 
Reykiavik  to  the  factory  of  Akur-eyri,  on  the  inlet  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  ocean,  named  Eyatiord,  employed  about  ten  days  ;  during 
which,  the  demaiuLs  on  the  faculties  concerned  in  the  emotions  of 


surprise,  admiration,  astonishment,  were  somewhat  more  than 
enough  for  any  temperately  regulated  miml  of  mortal  man.  Tlie 
formidable  descent,  as  by  a  ruggeil  and  natural  staircase,  through 
the  chasm  of  Almannagiff,  *  where  the  solid  masses  of 

*  burnt  rock  have  been  disrupted,  so  as  to  form  a  fissure,  or 
‘  gap,  not  less  than  a  hundr^  and  eighty  feet  deep,  in  many 
‘  places  nearly  of  the  same  width,  and  about  three  miles  iu 

*  length,’ — was  the  avenue  to  the  plain  of  Thingvalla.  Here  the 
suprenic  court  of  justice  for  the  island  was  held  for  nearly  uine 
centuries,  ending  at  the  year  1800,  when  tlie  dreadful  coovul- 
sions  which  the  vicinity  had  suffered  from  earthquakes  were 
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micie  a  pretext  tor  its  removal  to  Reykiavik,  where  it  is  now  j 
held.  ‘  Previously  to  the  year  1690,  it  was  held  in  the  open  air,  | 
‘  surrounded  by  a  scenery  tlic  wildest  and  most  horrific  of  any  j 
‘  in  nature,  and  awfully  calculated  to  add  to  the  terrors  ol  Jus- 

*  tice.’  Several  narrow,  and  in  some  parts  unluthomable  chasms, 
were  shewn  to  the  travellei*s,  and  across  one,  of  which  the 
tleplh  and  width  are  not  inejitioned,  they  were  oblij;ed  to  pass, 
on  a  ^  iiatiirul  bridge,  consisting  of  a  thin  crust  of  lava,  little 

*  more  than  two  feet  in  breadth/  A  halt  at  a  cottage  on  the 
margin  of  the  Thiiigvalla  Lake,  gives  occasion  for  u  minute  and 
curious  description  of  the  iiiodt*s  and  terms  of  salutation,  (bear¬ 
ing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  oriental,  as  descrilHsl  in  the  Old 
Testament,)  at  the  meeting  and  the  parting  with  an  Iceland  fa¬ 
mily. 

Several  jets  of  boiling  w’ater,  of  a  strongly  sulphui'cous  qua¬ 
lity,  with  their  volumes  of  steam,  which  would  be  extremely 
remarkable  objects  in  any  ordinary  tract  of  the  worhl,  were  but 
comparatively  insignifi(‘ant  precursors  to  those  sublime  pheno¬ 
mena,  the  Cieysers,  which  have  ac(|uired,  by  means  of  a  number 
of  works  on  Iceland,  (especially  the  recent  ones  of  ]llr.  Hooker 
and  Sir  Ci.  Mackenzie,)  a  disfinguished  place  in  the  imagination 
ol  the  persons  whose  minds  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  a 
select  assemblage  of  the  most  magnificent  images  of  this  world’s 
wonders: — images  of  the  most  stupendous  cataracts,  and  caverns, 
and  glaciers,  and  volcanos,  images  which  haunt  them,  which  ex¬ 
cite  soineliiues  their  envy  of  the  favoured  adventurers  who  have 
beheld  the  realities,  and  which  unfortunately  tend  to  llatUMi  the 
efllTtofthe  otherwise*  striking  realities  which  they  may  them¬ 
selves  have  the  o))p(M*tunity  of  heholding. 

The  'rravtller  saw  at  a  very  considerable  distance,  in  his  ap¬ 
proach,  all  eruption  of  the  (ircat  (ieyser,'*^  and  was  drawn  on 
with  impetiiotis  emotion  towards  the  scene  of  so  mighty  and 
mysterious  an  agency. 

•  Ascending  the  rampart  wc  had  the  spacious  basin  at  our  feet, 
more  than  half  tilled  with  the  most  beautiful  hot  crystalline  water, 
which  wai  but  just  moved  by  a  gentle  ebullition,  occasioned  by  tha 
escape  of  steam  from  a  cylindrical  pipe  or  funnel  in  the  centre.  Thii 
pipe  1  asccrtaineil  by  adiiieabureiuent  to  be  seventy-eight  feet  in  per¬ 
pendicular  depth ;  its  diameter  is  in  general  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  but 
near  the  nioutli  it  grudu.'iily  widens,  and  opens  almost  imperceptibly 
into  the  bH^iu,  the  inside  of  which  exhibits  u  whitish  surface,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  siliceous  incrustation,  which  has  been  rendered  almost  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  by  the  incessant  action  of  the  boiling  water.' 


•  *  The  verv  appropriate  term  Geyser,'  says  Dr.  H.  *  is  derived 
*  from  the  Icelandic  gcjsa,  “  to  rage,  burst,  forth  with  vehemence 
‘and  impetuosity,"  * 
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The  wliolo  declivity  on  thoydutsidc  of  the  btnk  or  moiind 
which  encircles  the  basin,  is  dcScrihe<l  as  covered  with  ‘  a  beati- 
‘  tifiil  siliceous  elHorcsencc,  rising  in  small  ^raiuilato<l  clutters, 

*  which  bear  llie  most  slrikiiii^  resemblance  to  the  heads  of  cau- 
‘  liflowers,  and,  while  wet,  are  of  so  extremely  delicate  a  conlex- 

*  tore,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  remove  them  in  a  perfect 

*  slate.’  After  a  comparative  quiet  of  a  number  of  hours,  the 
expecting  observer’s  fortitude  (we  have  doubt  of  the  correctness 
of  this  word)  was  summoned  by  uneipiivocal  intimations. 

*  I  heard  reports  which  were  both  louder  and  more  numerous  than 
the  preceding,  and  exactly  resembled  thc  distant  discharge  of  a  park 
of  artillery.  Concluding  from  these  circumstances  that  the  long  ex¬ 
pected  wonders  were  about  to  commence,  1  ran  to  the  mound,  whicli 
shook  violently  under  my  feet,  and  1  had  scarcely  time  to  look  into 
the  ba^in,  when  the  fountain  exploded,  and  instantly  compelled  me  to 
retire  to  a  respectful  distance  on  the  windward  side.  The  water 
rushed  up  out  of  the  pipe  with  amazing  velocity,  and  was  projected  by 
irregular  ieU  into  the  atmosphere,  surrounded  by  immense  volumes  of 
steam,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  hid  the  column  from  the  view’. 
The  first  four  or  five  jets  were  inconsiderable,  not  exceeding  fifteen 
or  twenty  feci  in  height ;  these  were  followed  by  one  about  fifty  feet, 
which  was  succeeded  hy  one  considerably  lower;  after  which  cninc 
the  last,  exceeding  all  the  rest  in  splendour,  which  rose  at  least  to 
the  height  of  seventy  feet.  The  large  stones  which  we  had  previously 
tlirown  into  the  pipe  were  ejaculated  to  a  great  height,  especially  one, 
which  w’as  thrown  much  higher  than  the  water.’  *  The  great  body  of 
the  column  (at  least  ten  feet  in  diameter)  rose  perpendicularly,  but 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  the  most  superb  curvated  ramifications ; 
and  several  smaller  sproutings  were  severed  from  it,  and  projected  in 
oblique  directions,  to  the  no  small  danger  of  the  spectator,  who  is  apt 
to  get  scalded,  ere  he  is  aware,  by  the  falling  jet.’ 

y\fter  the  cessation,  he  dcsccmled  into  the  basin,  and  fotiiid  ilio 
water  to  he  of  Fahrenheit,  ‘  a  teiiqierature,*  he  says,  *  of 
‘more  than  twenty  rlegret^s  less  than  at  any  perio^l  while  the  basin 
‘  was  filling  (previously  to  tlic  explosion),  and  occasioned,  1  sup- 
‘  pose,  liy  the  cooling  of  the  water  during  its  projection  into  the 
‘  air.' 

At  the  distance  of  a  hundretl  and  forty  yards  to  the  sontli  of 
this  grand  fountain,  is  that  whicti  has  been  denominated  the 
Aem  fVci/«eJc,  the  rival  action  of  which  our  Author  was  awaked 
the  next  morning  to  behold. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  however,  to  give  any  idea  of  the  brilliancy 
and  ^andeur  of  the  scene  which  caught  iny  eye  on  draw'ing  aside  the  * 
curtain  of  my  tent.  From  an  orifice  nine  A?et  in  diameter,  which  lay 
directly  before  me,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yurtU,  a  column 
of  water,  accompanied  with  prodigious  volumes  of  steam,  was  erupted 
with  inconceivable  force,  and  a  tremendously  roaring  noise,  to  varied 
heights,  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  feci,  and  threatened  to  darken  the  ho- 
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rtzon,  though  brightly  illumined  by  the  morning  sun.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  an  nour  1  found  it  impossible  to  move  from  my  knees* 
on  which  I  had  raised  myself,  but  poured  out  my  soul  in  solemn  adora* 
lion  to  Uic  Almighty  Author  of  nature.* 

The  jeta  of  water  having  Niibsidetl,  their  place  was  occupied 
by  spray  and  steam,  which,  having  free  room  to  play,  rushed 
with  a  deafening  roar  to  a  height  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
water.  The  largest  stones  that  could  be  found,  being  thrown  iii« 
to  the  orifice,  they  wore  instantly  projected  to  a  ))rodigious 
height ;  *  and  some  of  them  that  were  cast  up  more  per|>endicu- 

*  larly  than  the  others,  remained  for  four  or  five  minutes  within 

*  the  influence  of  the  steam,  being  succ'essively  ejected  and  falling 

*  again  in  a  very  amusing  manner.’  The  Author  adds  :  ^  While 

*  1  kept  my  station  on  the  same  side  with  the  sun,  a  most  briU 

*  liant  circular  bow,  of  a  large  size,  ap^ieared  on  the  opposite 

*  side  of  the  fountain  ;  and,  on  changing  sides,  having  the  foun- 

*  tain  between  me  and  the  sun,  1  discovcrwl  another,  if  |K)ssible, 
^  still  more  beautiful,  hut  so  small  as  only  to  circle  my  head. 

*  Their  lines  entirt  ly  resembled  those  of  the  common  rainbow.* 
The  crater  of  this  Geyser,  about  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  forty- 
four  df'ep,  does  not  descend  so  perpendicularly  as  that  of  the 
other,  is  not  regularly  circular,  and  does  not  widen  into  a  basin 
at  the  top.  It  is  denominated  the  iVcic  Geyser  for  the  good  rea- 
fion  that  the  commeiuuMuent  of  its  action,  on  any  great  scale. 
Was  ns  Into  as  the  year  17Htl.  A  dreadful  earthquake  in  that 
year,  im|N>sed  |MT))etual  |)oacc  on  another  magnificent  agent  of 
the  same  order,  at  a  small  distance,  where  its  cavity  is  still  8iM?n. 
Rut  the  luiglity  jiower  of  the  subterraneous  fire  was  not  to  1m?  de¬ 
frauded  or  beguiled  ;  and  within  the  same  year  began  the  grand 
operations  of  this  New  Geyser,  which  assumed,  with  the  honours 
which  the  other  had  snrrtMidered,  its  denomination  also  of 
Strovkr. 

A  succession  of  these  brilliant  eruptions  ;  took  place  during  the 
time  the  travellers  kept  their  encampment  in  the  vicinity.  In  one, 
of  the  greater  fountain,  some  of  the  jets  were  judged  to  ascend 
a  hundred  feet,  and  the  period  of  action  was  more  tlian  eight 
luinutes,  which,  however,  it  a  duration  much  shorter  than  that 
of  the  explosions  of  the  New  Geyser.  The  most  majestic  exhi¬ 
bition  aw  aitexl  the  morning  of  their  departure,  when  both  these 
unparalleled  fountains  were  in  action  at  once. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Author  again  pitched  his  tent  for 
two  days  beside  them,  and  saw  the  column  of  the  Great  Geyser 
rise  to  a  humlred  and  fifty  feet.  It  was  an  exceedingly  remarkable 
circumstance  of  tliis  latter  visit,  that,  by  an  experiment  made  in 
the  first  instance  unthinkingly,  he  found  it  possible  to  provoke 
the  New  tieyser  to  a  premature  repetition  of  its  thundering  ex¬ 
plosion,  and  with  such  an  augmentation  of  its  fury  as  to  throw 
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the  boiling  element  to  nearly  (loiii)le  the  nuist  usual  elevation  of 
the  column.  Certainly,  it  were  desirable  there  had  been  time  to 
verify  so  strange  a  |>rinci|de  of  its  ni^ncy  by  a  f^reater  number  of 
ex|»eriments  ;  but  the  fact,  taken  only  to  the  exti'nt  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  afforded  to  Dr.  Henderson,  ^ives  a  stroni^  pri*sumption  of 
aiicli  a  law  of  o|>enition  as  adds  darker  mystery  to  the  subterra¬ 
neous  i*conomy.  Wo  will  ^ive  our  Author’s  own  relation. 

*  Tlic  morning  after  my  arrival  I  was  awakened  by  its  explosion 
about  twenty  minutes  past  four  o’clock  ;  and  hastening  to  the  crater, 
stood  nearly  half  an  hour  contemplating  its  jet,  and  the  steady  and 
uninterrupted  emission  of  the  column  ot  spray  which  followed,  and 
which  was  projected  at  least  a  hundred  feet  into  the  air.  After  this, 
it  gradually  sunk  into  the  pipe,  as  it  had  done  the  year  before,  and  1 
did  not  expect  to  see  another  eruption  till  the  following  morning. 
However,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  great  quantity 
of  the  largest  stones  that  could  be  found  about  the  place  had  been 
thrown  into  the  spring,  1  observed  it  begin  to  roar  with  more  violence 
than  usual ;  and,  approaching  the  brink  of  the  crater,  1  had  scarcely 
time  to  look  down  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  was  greatly  agi¬ 
tated,  when  the  eruption  commenced,  and  the  boiling  water  rushed 
up  in  a  moment,  within  an  inch  nr  two  of  my  face,  and  continued  its 
course  with  inconceivable  velocity  into  the  atmosphere.  Having 
made  a  speedy  retreat,  I  now  took  my  station  on  the  windward  side, 
and  was  astonished  to  observe  the  elevation  of  the  Jets,  some  of  them 
rising  higher  than  tiw  hundred  feet  ;  many  of  the  fragments  of  stones 
were  thrown  much  higher,  and  some  of  considerable  siae  were  raised 
to  an  invisible  height.  For  some  time  every  succeeding  jet  seemed 
to  surpass  the  preceding,  till,  the  quantity  of  water  In  the  subterra¬ 
neous  caverns  being  s^ient,  they  gave  place  to  the  column  of  steam, 
which  continued  to  rush  up  with  a  deafening  roar  for  nearly  aa 
hour. 

*  The  perioiilcal  evacuation  of  Sirockr  having  been  deranged  by 
this  violent  experiment,  no  symptoms  whatever  of  a  fresh  eruption 
appeared  the  following  morning.  As  1  wished,  however,  to  see  it 
play  once  more  brefore  I  bade  un  everlasting  adieu  to  these  wonders 
of  nature,  and,  especially,  being  anxious  to  ascertain  the  reality  of 
my  supposed  discovery,  I  got  my  servant  to  assist  me,  about  eight 
o  clock,  m  casting  all  the  loose  stones  we  could  find  into  the  spring. 
VVe  had  not  ceased  five  minutes  when  the  wished  for  phenomena  re¬ 
commenced,  and  the  jets  were  carried  to  a  height  little  inferior  to 
what  they  had  gained  the  preceding  evening.' 

It  will  he  obvious  that  the  experiments  would  have  been  more 
decisive,  if  the  iiitervaU  had  been  shorter  between  the  throwing 
in  of  the  stones  and  tlie  preceding  eruptions. 

The  whole  vicinity  of  these  two  magnificent  fountains,  seems 
perforated  with  boiling  springs,  several  of  which  have  their  ifnl^ 
lutive  and  beautiful  eruptions,  and  would  be  admired  objects  but 
for  the  transcendent  supremacy  of  the  chiefs. 

Uolum,  the  last  inhabited  station  in  the  advance  upon  the 
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fi;loomy  central  f insert,  l>r.  II.  had  the  dinferent  ^^ratification  of 
\vitiiC8ainsr  the  delight  and  gratitude  excited  in  an  exceedingly 
]K>or  family,  by  the  welcome  novelty  of  a  copy  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  given  to  the  children,  lie  was  especially  struck  with 
the  intelligenci*  and  interest  with  which  it  was  read  by  one  of 
them,  a  girl;  and  he  whs  still  more  delighted  when,  on  visiting 
the  place  the  following  year,  he  found  she  had  made  such  excel¬ 
lent  use  of  the  accpiisitiun,  during  the  winter,  that  ^  there  was 
*  not  a  passage  to  which  he  made  the  most  indirect  allusion, 

^  which  she  did  not  quote  witli  the  same  facility  and  accuracy 
^  if  she  had  read  it  from  the  hook.' 

(To  be  evutinued,) 

Art.  111.  A  Trentite  on  the  Law  and  the  (lospcl.  By  .lolin  Col- 
ciuhoun,  D.D.  Minister  of  the  (iospel,  Lcitfi.  12nio.  pp.  351. 
Ldinburgh  :  1816. 

^1^1 1  Fi  time  is  gone  by  in  whieli  writings  like  those  of  Dr. 

^  Colquhoun,  would  he  sure  to  obtain  all  the  consideration 
they  ileservc  ;  not  bill  what  they  will  yet  prove  highly  ac¬ 
ceptable,  and  we  doubt  not,  very  profital)le  to  many  readers. 

(lood  and  iiseftd  hooks  may  he  divided  into  two  classes  ; 
namely,  those  which  U‘ing  written  under  the  guidance  of  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the 
times,  are  addressed,  immediately,  to  the  popular  mind,  such  as 
it  is  to  day  ;  and  those  in  which  the  writer,  possessing  that  iii- 
tellertiial  vigour  which  repels  internal  intliiences,  produces 
simply  a  transcript  of  hiu  own  mindy  upon  the  subject  ho 
adopts.  Works  of  the  latter  class,  belong  to  no  lime,  hut  to  all 
ages.  They  are  truly  the  property,  of  that  small  number  of 
jKTSons  who  really  think.  They  cull  their  readers  scantily, 
from  the  millions  of  many  centuries.  Their  influence  upon  tlic 
mass  of  mankind,  is  indirect  and  reflective;  and  so  far  as  they 
obtain  a  contem|H)raneous  celebrity,  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  some 
lower,  or  extrinsic  excellence.  Beside  these  two  classes,  tlicre 
appears,  from  time  to  time,  a  straggler,  which  seems  to  have 
tlropped  behind  the  march  of  its  |)rcdecessors.  The  book  is 
|>erliups  good,  but  it  ought  to  have  been  printed  a  full  hundred 
years  ago.  If  however,  it  he  not  of  the  rank  that  will  command 
attention  at  any  period,  its  merits  may  at  least  he  such  as 
might  well  a{>ologi7.e  for  a  superannuated  manner.  It  would, 
indeed,  he  a  ho|Hdul  circumstance,  if  tliis  green  and  hasty  age, 
without  being  frighted  by  the  rufV  and  the  heard,  would  sutler 
itself  to  be  schooled  down  into  a  little  more  of  the  carefulness, 
and  laboriousness,  and  seriousness,  which  distinguished  times 
that  are  passinl.  The  wish  tliat  something  of  this  sort  might 
lake  plac^,  makes  us  rejoice  in  the  appearance  of  hooks  like 
the  one  now  btdore  us;  especiullv  when  ilicy  are  accompanied, 
is  in  the  present  instance,  by  the  suuctiou  derived  from  the 
eminent  worth  and  piety  of  the  writer. 
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Dr.  Colquhoun  haiullc!i  Tlieolopy  in  ihe  maiinor  •  ^vliiclt 
horamc  ^oneril  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  ami  whicit 
han  long  since  eoasi^i  to  be  ]\opular.  It  resultiMl  iiumecliately 
from  that  great  maxim,  or  rather  motto,  of  thoj^e  who  intro¬ 
duced  (Miristianity  a  second  timo  to  the  world  :  To  the  Law 

and  to  the  testimony.”  It  may  be  designated  as  the  /iirenjrtc 
•tyle.  It  is  apt  to  be  more  occupied  with  teniMi  than  with 
things,  and  is  naturally  produced  when  general  attention 
forcibly  reverts  to  the  sense  and  authority  of  an  acknowletigaii 
canon.  This  style  neither  rises  among  philosophical  gene¬ 
ralities,  nor  digresses  into  the  regions  of  scntinient  and  iuia^ 
gination.  It  is  a  species  of  writing,  perhaps,  beyond  any 
other,  which  taxes  the  attention  of  the  reader ;  and  this  is  a 
kind  of  tax  which  will  never  be  readily  submitted  to,  but  in 
an  age  distinguished  for  lalmrious  intellcctnal  habits.  Such  is 
certainly  not  the  character  of  the  present  day  ;  and  to  Jix  the 
attention^  is,  perhaps,  now,  generally  felt  to  be  tlic  most  dif¬ 
ficult  and  painful  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  mind. 

Dr.  Colquhoun’s  method  of  proscnling  the  subject  to  the 
reader,  is  as  little  in  vogue  as  his  manner  of  treating  Theology, 
lie  adopts,  to  a  great  extent,  the  plan  of  a  logical  completeness 
of  arrangemeat.  For  that  virtual,  and  actual  repetition  of  the 
•amc  thoughts,  which  is  the  inevitable  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault, 
of  this  attenuating  plan.  Dr.  C.  apologizes,  by  saying,  that 

*  Though  to  some  readers,  there  may  appear,  in  several  passages 
of  the  following  work,  a  redundance  of  w'ords,  and  too  frequent  a 
recurrence  of  the  leading  sentiments,  and  even  of  the  same  modes  of 
expression ;  yet,  the  Author  cannot  hut  hope  that,  to  others,  these 
wifi,  in  some  degree,  sen’e  to  render  his  meaning  the  more  obvious 
ynd  determinate.’ 

The  contents  of  the  volume  arc  arranged  under  twelvo 
general  heads,  in  which  arc  considered,  The  Law  of  God  in 
general*.  The  Liw  of  God  as  promulgated  to  tlie  Israelites 
from  Mount  Sinai  ;  Tlie  properties  of  the  Moral  Law ;  The 
rules  for  understanding  riglitly  the  Ten  Commandments ;  The 
Gospel  of  Clirist ;  T'he  uses  of  the  (iospel,  and  also  of  the 
Law,  in  its  subservience  to  the  (iospel ;  The  difference  lietwceii 
the  Law,  and  the  Gospel,  The  agreement  between  them  ;  The 
establishment  of  the  Law  by  the  Gosjiel,  or,  the  subservience 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  authority  and  honour  of  the  Law  ;  Th« 
Reliever’s  privilege  of  being  dead  to  the  Law,  as  a  Covenant  of 
W  orks,  with  the  necessary  consequence  of  it ;  The  great 
obligations  under  which  every  believer  lies,  to  perform  even 
pcrhHJt  obedience  to  the  Law  as  a  ride  of  life  ;  and,  lastly,  The 
nature,  necessity,  and  desert  of  good  works. 

A  very  extensive,  comprehensive,  and  well  digested  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Scriptures,  is  exhihite<|  in  the  illustration  of  thesw 
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topics  ;  and  this  kiioifled^e  is  uniformly  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  experience  and  practice  of  the  Christian.  If  we  have  said 
a  wora  that  may  seem  likely  to  obstruct  the  circulation  of  this 
volnme,  we  are  |H*rsuaded  that  we  can  in  no  way  so  efiectually 
do  Dr.  Colijuhuun  justice,  as  by  allowing  him  to  s|>eak  fur 
himself.  c  select  two  or  three  passages,  which  are  tlie  most 
easily  broken  off  from  the  connexion  in  which  they  stand. 

In  speaking  of  the  Law  in  tlie  hand  of  Christ  the  J^lcdiator, 
as  a  rule  of  life  to  bidievers,  it  is  remarked,  tliat 

*  To  the  law  as  a  rule  In  the  hand  of  Christ,  belongs  also  a  threatening 
of  paternal  chastisements.  In  ontcr  to  deter  believers  from  disobe¬ 
dience.  as  well  as  to  promote  in  them  the  mortiticution  of  sin,  the 
l.«ord  threatens  that,  although  lie  will  nut  cast  them  into  hell  for 
their  sins,  yet  he  will  (lermit  hell,  as  it  were,  to  enter  their  con¬ 
sciences;  that  he  will  visit  them  with  u  scries  of  outward  afflictions  ; 
tiiat  he  will  deprive  them  of  that  sensible  communion  with  hiui« 
which  they  sometime  enjoyed;  and  that  he  will  afflict  them  with 
bitterness  instead  of  sw  eetness,  and  with  terror  instead  of  comfort. 
These  chastisements  are,  to  a  believer,  no  less  awful,  and  much 
more  forcible,  restraints  from  sin,  than  even  the  prospect  of  vin¬ 
dictive  wrath  would  bi'.  A  filial  fear  of  them,  will  do  more  to 
influence  him  to  the  practice  of  holiness,  than  all  the  slavish  fears 
of  hell  ran  do.  A  fear,  lest  he  should  be  deprived  of  that  sw'eetncss 
of  communion  with  (rod,  with  which  he  is  favoured,  will  con¬ 
strain  him  to  say  to  his  lusts,  as  the  6g-trec  in  Jotham’s  parable, 
**  Should  1  forsake  my  sweetness,  and  my  good  fruit,  and  go  to  be 

rromoted  over  you?**  Shall  I  leave  the  spiritual  delight  which 
had,  in  the  communion  with  my  (rod  and  Saviour,  and  have 
ftUowsliip  with  you  ?’*  Or,  if,  for  Lis  iniquities,  he  be  already  under 
the  dreaaful  frowns  of  his  heavenly  Father ;  his  recollection  of  the 
comfort  which  he  formerly  enjoyed,  and  of  wliich  he  is  now  deprived, 
will  make  him  say,  **  1  will  go  and  return  to  my  first  husband ;  for 
then  was  it  better  with  me  than  now.**  ’  p.  4i. 

Nothing  can  be  more  important,  at  once  to  the  comfort,  and 
tlie  fruitfulness  of  the  Christian  life,  than  a  clear  diseeriunent  of 
the  difference  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel, 

*  If  an  exercised  and  disquieted  Christian,  do  not  distinctly  know 
tlm  difference  between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  he  cannot  attain  to 
•olid  tranquillity,  or  established  comfort  of  soul.  He  w  ill  always  he 
in  danger  of  building  his  hope  and  comfort,  partly,  if  not  wholly, 
upon  hii  own  graces  and  performances,  instead  of  grounding  them 
wholly,  on  the  surety-righteou&ncts  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  so,  he 
shall  ’be  pcq>etually  disquieted  by  anxious  and  desponding  fear. 
For  since  the  law  knows  nothing  ot  pardon  of  sin,  the  transgressions 
which  he  it  daily  committing,  will  be  grt  uter  grounds  of  fear  to  him, 
than  hit  graces  and  i^erfomiances  can  be,  of  hope.  The  spirit  of  a 
depressed  Christian,  cannot  be  raised  to  solid  consolation  ;  but  by 
bemg  able  so  to  distinguish  between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  as  to 
rely  only,  tad  w'ith  settled  confidcDce,  uu  the  spotless  righteousnett 
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of  the  uccond  Ailam»  preM»nted  to  him  in  the  goipel,  for  ell*  hit  title 
**  to  the  jufttilication  ut  life/'*  pp.  158)  9. 

Dr.  Colqtihoim  mHket  fr^uent  ap|)eeU  to  the  contciencee  of 
thone  who  are  livine:  under  tlie  infetuadon  which  perttuatiee 
them  to  n^t  their  hopes  upon  an  already  violated  covenant. 

‘  How  inexpressibly  miserahte  are  they,  who  are  alive  to  the  law 
as  a  covenant  of  works !  Tliey  may  “  have  a  name  to  live,  but 
they  are  dead.**  They  arc  dead  to  God  ;  to  the  favour,  the  image, 
the  service,  and  the  enjoyment  of  God.  They  are  legally  dead;  tbr 
they  are  under  the  tremendous  curst  of  the  violated  law,  and  are 
liable,  every  moment,  to  Uie  intolerable  and  eternal  wrath  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God.  They  aie  morally  dead  likewise;  fbr  they  are 
destitute  of  spiritual  life ;  and  they  have  no  inclination,  nor  ability, 
to  live  unto  God.  Such  |)ersonh  know  not,  what  it  is  to  live  a  lim, 
either  of  justification,  or  of  santificiition,  or  of  consolation.  The 
righteous  law  condemns  them,  bocau*'e  they  have  transgressed  it;' 
and  iu  awful' sentence  not  only  shuts  them  up  under  the  dominion 
of  spiritual  death,  hut  binds  them  over  to  all  the  horrors  of  death 
eternal.  Oh  !  secure  sinner,  tlte  state  in  which  you  are,  is  that 
of  a  criminal  condemned  to  death,  temporal,  spiritual,  and  etemal. 
Do  not  say,  “  I  hope,  that  is  not  mw  state  tor  you  “  aro  of  the 
works  of.  the  law;**  you  are  depenciing  on  your  own  works,  for  a 
title  to  the  favour  of  God,  and  the  hofipiness  of  heaven  ;  and  this 
renders  it  crri/iin,  that  you  are  under  the  curse  or  condemning 
sentence  of  the  law;  for  thus  suith  the  Spirit  of  inspiration,  A% 
many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law,  are  under  the  curse.**  O 
renounce,  and  that  without  delny,  all  dopendunce  on  your  own  works. 
Relieve  thiit,  the  Lord  .lesus  with  his  righteousness  and  salvation,  is 
freely,  wholly,  and  particularly,  utfered  to  you  ;  and,  relyinj^  on  his 
consummate  righteousness  alone,  for  all  your  right  to  justiBcation 
and  salvation,  trust  in  him,  not  only  for  deliverance  from  the  curse 
of  lltc  law,  but  for  complete  salvation.  So  shall  you  become  dcaid 
to  tlio  law  of  works,  and,  in  union  with  the  second  Adam,  be 
instated  in  the  covenant  of  grace.*  pp.  277,  8. 


Art.  IV.  \otes  on  a  Journey  in  America^  from  the  Coant  of  Virgin 
uia  to  the  Territory  of  Ilitnoif.  By  Morris  Rirkheck,  Author  of 
“  Notes  on  a  Tour  through  France.’*  The  Third  Edition,  8vo.  pp. 
Ib'l.  London,  181H. 

I  V\LNTLUSS  iniiat  l>e  the  adventurer,  hi^ily  developed  in 
his  cranium  muni  be  the  ori^nti  ol*  looouiotivenesa,  whom 
this  plain  and  iiiivarniMhcd  tale  of  tlu*  hardships,  the  privations, 
and  the  (liscomforts  to  he  encouutert*d  in  an  American  journey, 
sliall  not  put  out  of  love  with  emigration.  Much  credit  in  due 
to  the  intelligent  Writer  for  having  taken  such  pains  to  dtsen- 
cliant  the  fancy  of  his  readers,  by  laying  open  before  them  the 
^vhole  truth  of  what  they  may  possibly  gain  and  what  (hey  must 
certainly  part  with,  in  an  exchange  of  situation  ou  which  so 
Vuc.'X.  N.S.  D 
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many  hare  liectUcaaly  riisbet).  There  are  some  men  in  wlioni  the 
ardent  love  of  enterprise,  aided  by  disgust  at  present  evils,  will 
ho  stimulated  rather  than  represseil  by  the  representation  Mr. 
liirkbeck  has  pven  of  his  plan.  The  object,  stripped  of  all  that 
indehniteness  which  pave  it  the  dangerous  power  of  fascinating 
many  who  would  shrink  from  the  naked  reality,  may  still  have 
charms  for  tlie  imaginations  of  a  few  whose  sterner  taste,  reject¬ 
ing  the  mere  decorative  circumstances  and  convenienct^s  of  an 
artiAcialized  state  of  society,  finds  a  congenial  element  in  the 
rudely  simple  and  the  wildly  free.  In  the  motives  by  which  our 
Autlior,  and  some  of  his  friends  who  have  subsequently  joined 
him,  have  been  avowedly  actuated,  men  of  this  character  will 
no  doubt,  entirely  sympathiie. 

*  Before  1  enter  on  these  new  cares  and  toils,’  says  Mr.  Birk 
beck,  *  1  roust  take  a  parting  glance  at  those  1  have  left  behind.* 

*  How  many  are  there,  who,  having  capitals  in  business  which 
would  be  equal  to  their  support  at  simple  interest,  ore  submitting  to 
privations  under  the  name  of  economy,  wliich  arc  near  a-kin  to  the 
sufferings  of  poverty  ;  and  denying  themselves  the  very  comforts  of 
life  to  esca{)e  taxation ;  and  yet  their  difficulties  increase,  their  capi¬ 
tals  moulder  away,  and  the  resources  fail  on  which  they  had  relied  tor 
the  future  establishment  of  their  families. 

*  A  nation,  with  half  its  population  supported  by  alms,  or  poor 
rates,  and  one  fourth  of  its  income  derived  from  taxes,  many  of 
which  arc  dried  up  in  their  sources,  or  speedily  becoming  so,  must 
teem  with  emigrants  from  one  end  to  the  oilier:  and,  for  such  as  myself, 
who  have  had  *•  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them,**  it  is 
quite  reasonable  and  just  to  secure  a  timely  retreat  from  the  approach 
ing  crisis —  cither  of  anarchy  or  despotism. 

*  An  English  farmiW/  to  which  class  1  had  the  honour  to  belong,  is 
in  poftsession  of  the  same  rights  and  privileges  with  the  ViUeins  of 
old  time,  and  exhibits  for  the  most  part,  a  suitable  political  character. 
He  has  no  voice  in  the  an|K)intment  of  the  legislature  unless  he  hap- 
|>cn  to  possess  a  freehold  of  forty  shillings  a  year,  and  lie  is  then 
expected  to  vote  in  the  interest  of  his  landlord.  I  le  has  no  concern 
with  public  affiiirs  excepting  as  a  tax-payer,  a  parish  officer,  or  a  mili 
tia  man.  He  has  no  right  to  appear  at  a  county  meeting,  unless  the 
word  inhabitant  should  find  iu  way  into  the  sheriff’s  invitation :  ii 
this  case  be  may  shew  his  face  among  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  free¬ 
holders  a  felicity  which  once  occurreti  to  myself,  when  the  inhabi- 
uats  of  Surrey  were  invited  to  assist  the  gentry  in  crying  down  the 
Income  Tax. 

*  Thus,  having  no  elective  franchise,  an  English  farmer  can 
icarccly  be  said  to  have  a  political  existence,  and  political  duties  ht 
has  none,  except  such,  as  under  existing  circumstances,  would  inevi¬ 
tably  consign  him  to  the  special  guardianship  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  home  department. 

«  In  exchanging  the  condition  of  an  English  farmer  for  that  of  an 
American  proprietor,  1  expect  to  suffer  many  inconveniences ;  but  I 
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am  willing  to  moke  a  great  sacrifice  of  present  ease,  were  it  merely 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  in  the  decline  of  life,  an  exemption  from 
that  wearisome  solicitude  about  pecuniary  afiuirs,  from  which,  even 
the  affluent  find  no  refuge  in  England  ;  and  fur  my  children,  a  career 
of  enterprize,  and  wholesome  family  counections*  in  a  society  whose 
institutions  are  favourable  to  virtue ;  and  at  last  the  consolation  of 
leaving  them  efficient  members  of  a  flourishing,  uublic-spirited,  ener¬ 
getic  community,  where  the  insolence  of  wealtn,  and  tne  servility  of 
pau|>erism,  between  which,  in  England,  there  is  scarcely  an  interval 
remaining,  are  alike  unknown.*  pp.  8^10. 

(lur  Author's  first  imprt^sions,  on  landing  at  Norfolk,  a  large 
town,  containing  10,000  inhabitants,  were  by  no  means  of  the 
most  pleasurable  description. 

*  A  large  market-house  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  street,  with 
negroes  selling  for  their  masters  fine  vegetables,  and  bad  meat — the 
worst  I  ever  saw,  and  dearer  than  in  England.  Veal,  such  os  never 
was  exposed  in  an  English  market,  lO^d.  per  gib. ;  lamb  of  similar 
Quality  and  price.  Most  wretched  horses  .waiting,  witiiout  food  or 
Jiclter,  to  drag  home  the  carts  which  had  brought  in  the  provisions - 
but,  worst  of  dl,  the  multitudes  of  negroes,  many  of  them  miserable 
creatures,  others  cheerful  enough  ;  but  on  the  whole,  this  first  glimpse 
of  n  slave  population  is  extremely  depressing :  And  is  it,  thouglit  I, 
to  be  a  member  of  such  u  society  that  1  have  quitted  England  1*  p.  12* 

*  I  saw  two  female  slaves  and  their  children  sold  by  auction  in  the 
street, — an  incident  of  common  occurrence  here,  though  horrifying  to 
myself  and  many  other  strangers.  1  could  hardly  bear  to  see  them 
handled  and  examined  like  cattle  :  and  when  I  heard  their  sobs,  and 
saw  the  big  tears  roll  down  their  checks  at  the  thought  of  being  se¬ 
parated,  [  could  not  refrain  from  weeping  with  them.  In  selling  tnese 
unhappy  beings  little  regard  is  had  to  the  parting  of  the  nearest  rela¬ 
tions.  Virginia  prides  itself  on  the  comparative  mildness  of  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  slaves :  and  in  fact  they  increase  in  numbers,  many  being 
annually  supplied  from  this  state  to  those  farther  south,  where  the 
treatment  is  said  to  be  much  more  severe.  There  are  regular  dealers, 
who  buy  them  up  and  drive  them  in  gangs,  chained  together,  to  a 
southern  market.  1  am  informed  that  few  weeks  pass  without  some 
of  them  being  marched  through  this  place.  A  traveller  told  me  that 
he  saw,  two  weeks  ago,  one  hundred  and  twenty  sold  by  auction,  in 
the  streets  of  Richmond ;  and  that  they  filled  the  air  with  their 
lamentations.*  p.  21. 

The  condition  of  the  slaves  in  Virginia  *  under  the  mild 
*  treatment  they  are  said  to  c  .|)erience,*  and  that  of  our  English 
labourers,  to  which  it  has  been  represented  as  preferable,  are  very 
strikingly  contrasted  in  the  following  exposure  of  the  absurd 
allegation. 

*  I  know  and  lament  the  degraded  state  of  dependant  poverty,  to 
which  the  latter  have  been  gradually  reduced,  by  the  operation  of 
laws  originally  designed  for  their  comfort  and  protection.  I  know 
also,  that  many  slaves  pass  their  lives  in  comparative  ease,  and  seam 
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to  be  unconsciout  cH  their  boiidv,  eod  tliet  the  fNori  wrtich^  of  our 
ueopeis  might  emrj  the  ftHotroent  of  the  negro:  ihit  it  not, 

however,  inititutin^  a  fair  comparwonr  to  bring  the  opposite  exlremet 
of  the  two  clamet  into  coinpeiition.  Let  us  take  a  view  of  tome  par- 
ticolart  which  operate  generally, 

«  In  England,  exertion  it  not  the  result  of  personal  fear :  in  Virgi< 
nia,  it  U  the  prevailing  stimulus. 

*  The  slave  is  punished  for  mere  indoUnce^  at  the  discretion  of  an 

(fverseer  peasant  it  only  punished  by  the  law  when  guilty  of  a 

crime. 

*  In  England,  tlie  labourer  and  his  employer  are  equal  in  the  eve  of 
the  Uw.  Here,  tlie  law  affords  the  slave  no  protection,  unless  a 
white  man  gives  testimony  in  his  favour. 

*  Here,  any  white  man  may  insult  a  black  with  impunity;  whilst  the 
English  peasant,  should  he  receive  a  blow  from  his  employer,  might 
and  would  return  it  with  interest,  and  afterwards  have  his  remedy  at 
law  for  the  nggrostion. 

*  llie  testimony  of  a  peasant  weighs  as  much  as  that  of  a  lord  in  a 
court  of  justice ;  but  the  testimony  of  a  slave  is  never  admitted  at  all, 
in  a  case  where  a  wliite  man  is  opposed  to  him. 

*  A  few  wef  ks  ago,  in  the  streets  of  Richmond,  a  friend  of  mina 
saw  a  while  boy  wantonly  throw  qulckdime  in  the  face  of  a  negro-man. 
The  man  shook  the  lime  from  hit  jacket,  and  some  of  it  accidentally 
reached  the  eyes  of  the  young  brute.  This  casual  retaliation  excited 
the  reHefitment  of  tlie  brother  of  the  bo)',  who  cotnplained  to  the 
slave's  owner,  and  actually  had  him  punish^  with  thirty  lashes.  Tliis 
would  not  liave  happened  to  an  English  peasant.*  pp.  22f  3. 

Mr.  Birkbcck  states,  that  he  heard  from  the  Virginian  slave 
inaster  no  defence  of  slavery.  Some  extenuation  of  Uie  prac 
ticc  was  attempted  on  the  score  of  cx|>cdieucy,  or  nt^essity,  but 
DO  vindicitiou  of  the  principle.  It  is  an  evil,  he  says,  which 
all  deplorcil,  which  many  were  noxious  to  fly,  but  for  which  no  one 
could  devise  a  remedy.  Fear  and  indolence  seem,  indeed,  in 
(his  respect,  to  cmintrrbalanoe,  or  rather  to  negative  each  other's 
influence  in  the  mind  of  the  American.  On  the  one  hand,  ‘  the 
‘  aecurswi  practice  of  slave- keeping*  has  entailed  habits  of  in 
dolciice,^  which  indispose  a  man  to  wait  upon  himself;  it 
has  also  produced  universally  a  ‘  bigoted  aversion*  to  domestic 
service  among  those  who  must  subsist  by  labour,  and  have  no 
objection  to  cam  their  subsistence  by  any  oilier  species  of  labour ; 
the  very  terms  slave  and  servant  being  held  synonymous.  On 
(lie  Ollier  hand,  the  mildest  mastem  are  represented  as  peculiarly 

*  *  I  tuiip^'t,*  Autlior  says  in  another  place,  •  that  indolence  is 
‘  the  epidemic  evU  ot  tJic  Americans.  If  you  enquire  of  hale  young 

fellows,  why  they  remain  in  iliis  Ibtlos  state  Wc  live  in  free- 
‘  .fscodom,**  they  mv,  ••  wc  need  not  work  like  the  English.**  Tims 

*  they  consider  it  their  privilege  and  do  nothing !  And  so  life  is 

•  wbued  away  in  a  painhiJ  »tate  ot  yawning  liHiUwe*’ 
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vipohed  to  tlic  claiif^ers  of  thoir  slaTCH'  rcsentmeMt.  One  ^n* 
tleinan,  who  was  sutterio^  under  the  ctfccti  of  a  poisonoiis  potion 
administered  by  a  uegro,  his  |)ersoiial  servant,  *  to  whom  he  had 

*  ^ven  iudulgenccs  and  privileges  unknown  to  the  inoat  fia- 

*  Yotiretl  valet  of  an  English  gentleman,*  noerely  in  consequence 
of  some  alight  unintentional  attront,  durst  not,  on  account  of  the 
Htate  of  his  health,  encountiT  the  rain,  hut  was  wretehe<l  at  the 
thought  of  his  faBuly  rcHnaining  for  one  uigtii  without  his  pro¬ 
tection — from  his  own  slaves  !  Thus  it  is  that  this  evil,  thrice 
accursed,  curses  alike  him  who  inflicts  and  him  who  suffers  it. 

*  Perhaps  It  is  in  its  depraving  influence  on  the  moral  sense  of  both 
slave  and  master,’  remarks  Mr.  Birkbeck,  *  that  slavery  is  most  de* 
plorable.  Brutal  cruelty,  we  nmy  hope,  is  a  rare  and  transient  mis¬ 
chief  ;  but  the  degradation  of  soul  is  universal,  and,  as  it  should  seem, 
from  the  general  character  of  free  negroes,  indelible.  AU  America 
is  non'  tuffering  in  morals  through  the  baneful  tHfiuence  of  negro  hlavery^ 
partially  tolerated,  corruptbig  justice  at  the  very  source,* 

This  *  broadest  foulest  blot*  still  prevaihi  over  a  large  |M>rtioH 
of  the  United  States ;  it  has  *  taken  fast  hold*  of  Kentucky,  Te- 
nessoc,  and  all  the  new  IStates  to  the  south.  On  this  account,  our 
Author's  choice,  otherwise  restricted  by  considerations  relating 
to  eliinate,  was  circumscribed  within  limits  comparatively  nar¬ 
row.  ‘  For  if,’  he  says,  ‘  political  liberty  be  so  precious,  that 
‘  to  obtain  it,  I  can  forego  the  well  earned  comforts  of  an  En- 
^  glisb  home,  it  roust  not  be  to  degrade  myself,  and  corrupt  my 

*  children  by  the  practice  of  slave  keeping.* 

Mr.  B.  has  occasion  to  animadvert  on  the  disgraceful  neglect 
of  tlie  public  convenience  and  safety,  manifest^  in  respect  to 
the  state  of  the  roads,  which  a  few  dollars,  properly  applied, 
would,  in  some  cases,  render  ^  safe  and  even  delightful.*  'fhe 
|>crils  of  his  ride  served,  however,  ‘  to  evince  the  excellence  of 

*  the  drivers  and  horses,  and  the  wonderful  strength  of  Iheir 
^  slight-looking  vehicles.’  He  takes  leave  of  Virginia,  conBrmed 
in  his  detestation  of  slavery,  but  still  *  with  esteem  for  the  ge- 
‘  ncral  character  of  the  Virginians,*  among  whom  be  found  a 
higher  tone  of  moral  feeling  than  he  had  anticipated. 

On  arriving  at  McConnell’s  Town  on  their  route  to  Pitts¬ 
burg,  our  Author's  party,  nine  in  number,  found,  at  the  end 
of  the  line  of  stages  by  which  they  had  hitherto  been  tra¬ 
velling,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  mountain  country  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  place  of  tlieir  destination.  Let  not  our 
riders,  while  sitting  over  their  glass  of  wine  or  tlieir  tea,  ima¬ 
gine  that  this  discovery  occasioned  any  dismay  or  perplexity, 
or  that  it  is  dwelt  upon  by  our  Author  as  affording  scope  for 
the  heroic  or  the  romantic.  No  vehicles  could  be  hireo ;  the 
alternative  was  to  stay  or  to  walk  off.  Separating  each  his  bundle 
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from  the  Utile  they  had  of  tnivellinsi;  stores,  the  whole  party 
most  cheerfully  set  forward  on  their  mountain  pillar imajife. 

'  Wo  have  now  fairly  turned  our  backs  on  the  old  world,  and  find 
ourselvet  in  the  very  stream  of  emigration.  Old  America  seems  to  be 
breaking  U|i,  and  moving  westward.  We  are  seldom  out  of  sight*  as 
wc  travel  on  this  grand  track,  toward*  the  Ohio,  of  family  groups, 
behind  and  before  us.  some  with  a  view  to  a  particular  spot,  close  to 
a  brother  perhaps,  or  a  friend,  who  has  gone  before,  and  reported 
well  of  the  country.  Many  like  ourselves,  when  they  arrive  in  the 
wilderness,  will  find  no  lodge  prepared  for  them. 

•  A  small  w  aggon  (so  light  that  you  may  almost  carry  it,  yet  strong 
enough  to  bear  a  good  load  of  bedding,  utensils  and  provisions,  and  a 
swarm  of  young  citisens,  — and  to  sustain  marvellous  shocks  in  its  pas¬ 
sage  over  these  rocky  beighti)  with  tw’o  small  horses;  sometimes  a 
cow  or  two,  comprises  their  all  ;  excepting  n  little  store  of  hard- 
earned  cash  for  the  land  office  of  the  district ;  where  they  may  obtain 
a  title  for  os  many  acres  as  they  possess  half  dollars,  being  one  fourth 
of  the  purchase  money.  The  waggon  has  a  tilt,  or  cover,  made  of  a 
•hcH  t,  or  perhaps  a  blanket.  The  family  arc  seen  before,  behind,  or 
within  the  vehicle,  according  to  the  road  or  weather,  or  perhaps  the 
spirits  of  the  party. 

‘  The  New  Englanders,  they  say,  may  be  known  by  the  cheerful 
air  of  the  w'omen  advancing  in  front  of  the  vehicle ;  the  Jersey 
people  by  their  being  fixed  steadily  within  it ;  whilst  the  Pensylvani- 
nns  creep  lingering  behind,  as  though  regretting  the  homes  they  have 
IcfY.  A  cart  and  single  horse  frequently  afford  the  means  of  transfer, 
Munctimci  a  horse  and  pack-saddlc.  Often  the  back  of  the  poor  pil¬ 
grim  heart  all  bis  effects,  and  his  wife  follows,  naked-footed,  bending 
under  the  hopes  of  the  family* 

*  The  mountain  tract  w  e  have  passed  is  exceedingly  romantic,  as 
well  as  fertile,  and  is  generally  cultivated  in  a  good  style,  excepting 
the  rudest  parts.  It  would  be  a  delightful  country  to  inhabit,  but  for 
the  rigour  of  the  winter.’  pp.  31 — 83. 

The  Americans  are  groat  travellers,  and  arc  liotter  acquainted 
in  general,  it  is  said,  ‘  with  the  vast  expanse  of  country,  stretch* 

*  ing  over  tlioir  eighteen  stales,  (of  which  Virginia  alone  nearly 
‘  cipials  (treat  Britain  in  extent,)  than  the  English  with  their 

*  little  island.'  Our  Author  met  at  Washington  (in  Pennsylva* 
nit)  a  rwjicctable  farmer  and  his  wife,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cincinnati,  well  mounted  and  equipped,  on  their  way  to  visit 
their  friends  at  New  A  ork  and  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  seven 
liuinlred  miles.  ive  hundred  tiersons  pass  every  summer  down 
the  Ohio  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans,  as  traders  or  hoat- 
luen,  and  return  on  foot.  By  water,  the  distance  is  seventeen  hun* 
dred  miles,  and  the  walk  back  a  thousand.  ‘  A’esterday,’  he  says 
in  another  part  of  the  Journal,  ‘  1  heard  a  lady  mentioned  farai- 

*  liarly  (witli  no  mark  of  admiration)  who  is  coming  from  Te- 

*  ncssee,  twelve  hundred  miles,  to  Pittsburg  with  an  infant; 
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•  preferring  horseback  to  boating  up  the  rWer.*  A  complete 
equipment  for  such  an  expedition,  consists  of  a  pacing  horse,  a 
blanket  under  the  saddle,  another  upon  it,  and  a  pair  of  saddle 
Imgs,  vrith  ^rcat  coat  and  umbrella  strapped  behind.  The  na« 
ture  of  the  accommoilations  to  be  expected,  may  be  guessed  at 
from  the  following  specimen. 

*  The  taverns  in  the  great  towns  east  of  the  mountains  which  lay  in 
our  route,  alFord  nothing  in  the  least  corresponding  with  our  habits 
and  notions  of  convenient  accommodation :  the  only  similarity  is  in  the 
expence.  At  these  places  all  is  performed  on  the  gregarious  plan  ; 
every  thing  is  public  by  day  ana  by  night for  even  night  in  an 
American  Inn  affords  no  privacy.  Whatever  may  be  the  number  of 
guests,  they  roust  receive  their  entertainment  en  maste^  and  they  roust 
sleep  en  masse.  Three  times  a*day  tlie  great  bell  rings,  and  a  hundred 
persons  collect  from  all  quarters  to  eat  a  hurried  meal,  composed  of 
almost  as  many  dishes.  At  breakfast  you  have  iish,  flesh,  and  fowl, 
bread  of  every  shape  and  kind,  butter,  eggs,  coffee,  tea^-every  thing, 
and  more  than  you  can  think  of.  Dinner  is  much  like  the  breakfast, 
omitting  the  tea  and  coffee;  and  supper  is  the  breakfast  repeated. 
Soon  after  this  meal,  you  assemble  once  more,  in  rooms  crowded  with 
beds,  like  the  wards  of  an  hospital ;  where,  afler  undressing  in  public, 
you  arc  fortunate  if  you  escape  a  partner  in  your  bed,  in  sedition  to 
the  myriads  of  bugs,  which  you  need  not  hope  to  escape. 

*  But  the  horrors  of  the  kitchen  from  whence  issue  these  shoals  of 
dishes,  how  shall  1  describe,  though  1  have  witnessed  them. — It  is  a 
dark  and  sooty  hole,  where  the  idea  of  cleanliness  never  entered, 
swarming  with  negroes  of  all  sexes  and  ages;  who  seem  as  though  they 
were  bre^  there;  without  floor,  except  the  rude  stones  that  support  a 
raging  fire  of  pine  logs,  extending  across  the  entire  place ;  whicti  for¬ 
bids  your  approach,  and  which  no  being  but  a  negro  couldface**  pp.  38,9. 

Between  BealPs  Tavern  and  Wheeling,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  (which  is  here  divided  into  two  channels  of  five  hundred 
yards  each,  by  an  island  of  three  hundre<l  acres,)  our  travellers 
experienced  some  inconvenience  from  *  the  numerous  crossings 
‘  of  the  two  creeks.’  At  this  place  they  wore  overtaken  by  a 
drenching  thunder  storm,  alluded  to  in  the  following  note. 

*  We  took  shelter  from  the  storm  in  a  tavern  at  the  landing  place ; 
and  having  dried  our  clothes  by  a  good  fire,  we  cheerfully  resumed  our 
course,  in  hopes  of  a  fine  evening  for  our  ride  of  ten  miles  to  St« 
Clairsville,  but  the  storm  continuing,  we  rode  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
way  under  torrents.  We  had  sundry  foaming  creelu  to  ford,  and  sun¬ 
dry  log-bridges  to  pass,  which  are  a  sort  of  commutation  of  danger. 
We  had  a  very  muddy  road,  over  hills  of  clay,  with  thunder  and  rain 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  this  our  first  stage : — Such  thunder  and 
such  rain  as  we  hear  of,  but  seldom  witness,  in  England  :-:-and  thus 
our  party,  of  nine  cavaliers,  five  male  and  four  female,  made  ourndlant 
entr^  into  the  western  territory.  To  see  the  cheerful  conmieDce 
which  our  young  people  opposed  to  difficulties,  so  new  to  them,  was, 
to  me,  a  more  agreeable  sight  at  that  time,  than  the  fairest  weather. 
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the  tM>blctt  bridges,  and  the  beet  roadi  could  have  aft'orded.  It  was 
truly  a  gallant  train*  making  their  wav  in  li^ian  hie,  through  the  lem- 
|H)itt  acroaa  tliosc  rocky  creeks,  swelled  witli  the  fresh  torrcnls  that 
w  ere  pouring  in  on  every  side.*  p.  5 1. 

St.  Clain*viUc  oonhUu  of  about  one  hundreil  nnd  Gfty  houses- 
Our  Author  taken  leave  of  it  with  the  remark,  that  an  America 
town  in  ou  the  whole  a  disag^reeable  thing  to  hiiu  ;  ‘  and  so  iii- 
*  iletMl,  (he  adds)  is  an  Kiiglish  one!’  But  one  peculiarity 
strictly  American,  must  be  allowed  to  make  aomc  difl'erence  be- 
tween  the  two. 

*  In  viewing  the  Amcrieans,  and  sketching,  in  a  rude  manner,  as 
1  p.iM  along,  their  striking  characteristics,  I  have  teen  a  deformity  so 
general  that  1  cannot  help  esteeinin|^  it  national,  though  1  know  it  ad¬ 
mits  of  very  many  individual  exceptions.  1  have  w  ritten  it  and  then 
erased  it,  wishing  to  ihws  it  by;  but  it  wonH  do  it  is  the  truth,  and 
to  the  truth  I  must  adhere.  Cleanliness  in  houses  and  too  oAen  in  per¬ 
son,  is  negloeted  to  a  degree  which  is  very  revolting  to  an  Englssh- 
man. 

*  America  was  bred  in  a  cabin  i  this  is  not  a  reproach ;  for  the  origin 
is  most  honourable :  but  as  she  has  exchanged  her  hovel  of  unhewn 
logs  for  a  framed  building,  and  that  again  for  a  mansion  of  brick, 
some  of  her  cabin  habits  nave  been  unconsciously  retained.  Many 
have  already  been  nuitted  ;  and,  one  by  one,  they  will  all  be  cleared 
away,  as  1  am  told  tney  are  now  in  the  cities  of  the  eastern  states. 

*  'Fhere  are,  I  believe,  court-houses,  which  are  also  made  use  of  as 
places  of  worship,  in  which  filth  of  all  kinds  have  been  accumulating 
ever  since  they  were  built.  What  reverence  can  be  felt  for  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  religion,  or  of  the  laws,  in  such  sties  of  abomination^  The 
|>coplc  who  are  content  to  assemble  in  them  can  scarcely  respect  each 
other. — IK^e  is  a  bad  public  example.  It  is  said,  that  to  clean  tiiesc 
places  istheodice  of  no  one — Hut  wliy  is  no  person  appointed  ?  Might 
It  not  be  inferred  that  a  disregard  to  the  decencies  of  life  prevails 
through  such  a  community  ?'  pp.  107,  8. 

At  length,  our  travellers  arrive  at  the  back  woods,  and  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  in  Indiana,  were  compelled  to  make  their 

first  cxjierimenl  of  camping  out. 

*  A  traveller  in  the  wooils  should  always  carry  dint,  steel,  tinder, 
and  matches,  a  few  biscuits,  a  half-plot  phial  of  spirits,  and  a  tin  ca|i, 
a  large  knife  or  tomahawk  ;  then  with  his  two  blankets,  and  hU  great 
coat,  aiui  umbrella,  he  need  not  be  uneasy,  sliould  any  unforeseen 
delay  require  his  sleofung  under  a  tree. 

*  Our  party  having  separated,  tlic  important  articles  of  tinder  and 
matches  %vere  in  the  baggage  of  tbt*  division  which  had  proceedetl, 
and  as  the  night  was  rainy  and  excessively  dark,  we  were  for  some 
time  under  some  anxiety  lest  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  the 
comfort  and  securitv  of  a  fire.  Fortunately,  my  powder  flask  was  in 
my  saddle-bags,  wnii  we  succieded  in  supplying  the  place  of  tinder, 
by  inoulening  a  piece  of  paper,  and  rubbing  it  w  ith  gunpowder.  VVe 
placed  our  touch-paper  on  un  okl  caiubricL  handkerchief,  as  tlic  most 
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rvtdily  coinbttJiiible  article  in  our  itorei.  On  tbit  we  scattered  gun¬ 
powder  pretty  copioutly,  and  our  flint  and  tteel  aoon  enabled  ut  to 
raite  a  flaoie,  and  collecting  dry  wood,  we  made  a  noble  fire.  There 
was  a  roatlre»»  for  the  lady,  a  bearskin  for  mytelf,  and  the  load  of  the 
iHickborte  as  a  pallet  for  the  boy.  ITius,  by  means  of  great  coata,  and 
blankets,  and  our  umbrellas  spread  o\’cr  our  heads,  we  made  our  quar¬ 
ters  comfortable,  and  placing  ourselves  to  the  leeward  of  the  fire,  with 
our  fi‘et  towards  it.  we  lay  more  at  ease  than  in  the  generality  of 
taverns.  Our  horses  fared  rather  worse,  but  we  took  care  to  tic  tnem* 
where  they  could  browse  a  little,  imd  occasionally  sliifted  their  quar¬ 
ters.  We  had  a  few  biscuits,  a  small  bottle  of  spirits,  and  a  phial  of 
oil :  with  the  latter  we  contrived,  by  twisting  some  twine  ve^  hard, 
and  dipping  it  in  the  oil,  to  make  torches  ;  auil  afier  several  iruitlosa 
attempts  we  succeeded  in  finding  water ;  we  also  collected  plenty  of 
dry  wood.  “  Camping  out,"  wlien  the  tents  arc  pitched  by  daylight, 
and  the  party  is  ready  furnished  with  the  articles  which  we  were 
obliged  to  supply  by  expedients,  is  quite  pleasant  in  fine  weather ;  my 
companion  was  exceedingly  ill,  which  was  in  fact,  the  cause  of  our 
being  benighted  ;  and  never  was  the  night's  charge  of  a  tick  friend 
undertaken  with  more  dismal  forebodings,  esnecially  during  ’our  inef¬ 
fectual  cHorti  to  obtain  fire,  tlie  first  blase  oi  whicn  was  unspeakably 
delightful :  aflcr  this,  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  invalid  passed  the  night 
in  safety ;  so  that  the  morning  found  us  more  comfortable  than  we 
could  have  anticipated.*  pp.  95— 97* 

The  effect  of  the  view  of  a  noble  expanse  of  country,  which 
presented  itself  on  their  reaching  Mount  Vernon,  after  liaving 
been  buried  for  some  days  in  deep  forests,  is  represented  as  ca- 
Irenicly  dcligblful. 

*  To  travel  day  afler  day,  among  trees  of  a  hundred  feet  high,  with- 
TiUt  a  gliiiqise  of  the  surrounding  country,  is  oppressive  to  a  degree 
which  tliose  cannot  conceive  who  liave  not  experienced  it;  and  it 
must  det)re88  the  spirits  of  the  solitary  settler  to  pass  years  in  this 
.'tate.  Ills  visible  norizon  extends  no  farther  than  the  tops  of  trees 
which  bound  his  plantation — perhaps,  five  hundred  yarda.  Upwards 
be  sicks  the  sun,  and  sky,  and  stars,  but  around  him  an  eternal  forest, 
from  which  he  can  never  hope  to  emerge  not  so  in  a  thickly  settled 
district.* 

Tin*  physical  efft'Cls  of  the  {leqicfual  incarceration  of  a  thorough 
wiHMllaiid  life,  are  visible  in  the  complexion  of  the  backwoon  s 
man.  Mr.  II.  saw  a  family  of  Ihia  aescription,  who  exhibited, 
in  their  ap|>earance,  *  one  pale  yellow,  without  the  slightest  tint  of 
*  h(*mlthrul  bloom.* 

*  In  passing  through  a  vast  expanse  of  the  backwoods,  I  have  been 

much  struck  with  this  effect,  that  I  fan^  1  could  determine  the 
colour  of  the  inhabitants,  if  I  was  apprised  of  the  depth  of  their  immer¬ 
sion  ;  and,  wee  trrjfl,  I  could  judn  of  the  extent  of  the  ••  clearing** 
if  1  saw  the  people.  'Die  blo^,  1  fancy,  is  not  lopplied  wrtth  its  pro- 
l>cr  dose  of  oxygen  from  their  gioomy  atmosphere,  crowded  with 
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vegetables  growing  almost  in  the  dark,  or  decomposing  ;  and,  in  either  l! 
case,  abstracting  trom  tlie  air  this  vital  principle.’  pp.  122,  S. 


Trees  arc,  however,  most  intert'sting  objects  to  the  Americau 
traveller.  Mr.  RirklH'ck  speaks  of  them  as  being  always  In^au- 
tiful,  and  sometimes,  in  tlio  rich  bottoms,  ‘  they  exhibit  a  grand 

*  ass«*robluge  of  gigantic  InMngs,  whicii  carry  the  imagination 

*  back  to  other  times,  heforc  the  foot  of  a  white  man  had  touchc<l 
‘  the  American  shore.’  Owing  to  their  crowded  growth,  they 
are  often  very  lofty,  straight,  and  clear  in  their  stems,  rising 
eighty  or  ninety  feet  without  a  hranch,  and  then  spreading  out 
into  full  luxuriance  of  foliage.  The  white  oak  is  *  the  glory  of 
^  the  upland  forest.*  The  sycamore,  in  marshy  bottoms,  attains 
an  unwieldy  bulk,  often  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter.  One 
morning,  as  the  party  sat  at  breakfast,  they  heard  a  report  like 
the  discharge  of  a  cannon.  It  was  one  of  these  immense  trees, 
which  had  just  arrived  at  its  term,  and  fallen  under  the  weight  of 
age.  Their  hostess  missed  it  instantly  from  a  venerable  group, 
almut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  Through  an  upland  forest, 
of  white  oak,  comprising  thousands  of  that  magnific*ent  species, 
measuring  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  a  hurricane, 
which  traversoil  the  entire  western  country  in  a  north-cast  direc¬ 
tion,  had,  about  seven  years  before,  opened  itself  a  passage 
for  the  space  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  leaving  a  scene  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  desolation. 


*  We  pass  immediately  on,  after  viewing  these  massive  trunks,  the 
emblems  of  strength  and  durability,  to  where  they  lie  tumbled  over 
each  other,  like  scattered  stubble,  some  tom  up  by  the  roots,  others 
broken  off  at  different  heights,  or  splintered  onlvt  and  their  tops  bent 
over  and  touching  the  ground  : — such  is  the  irresistible  force  of  these 
impetuous  airy  torrents.’ 

Mr.  Birkbcck  and  his  friend,  after  a  very  extensive  survey  of 
the  country,  decided  at  length  to  fix  upon  a  locality  within  the 
south  east  district  of  Illinois,  as  the  scene  of  their  future  o|>era- 
tions,  and  constituted  thomsidvea  land-owners  accordingly,  by  the 
payment  of  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  money  of  fourteen  liun- 
dreil  and  forty  acres  each,  comprising  part  of  a  beautiful  and 
rich  *  prairie,*  hounded  by  timber  land,  almut  six  miles  distant 
from  the  Big,  and  the.  same  from  ilie  Little  Wabash,  both  navi- 
pible  rivers.  *  An  English  farmer,  possessing  three  thousand 

*  iM>unds,  besides  the  charges  of  removal,  may,*  he  says,  *  esta- 

*  bllvh  himself  well  as  a  proprietor  and  occupier  of  such  an 

*  estate.*  But  *  those,  who  are  not  screweil  up  to  the  full  pitch 

*  of  enterprise,  had  better,*  he  Uiinks,  *  remain  in  Old  England, 
<  than  attempt  agriculture,  or  business  of  any  kind,  (manual 

*  operations  excepted,)  in  the  AtUniic  Slates.* 
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*  On  tliete  estates  we  hope  to  live  much  as  we  have  hcen  accustomed 
to  live  in  England  :  but  this  is  not  the  country  for  fine  gentlemen,  or 
tine  ladies,  of  any  class  or  description,  especially  for  those  who  love 
state,  and  require  abundance  of  attendants. 

*  There  prevails,  however,  so  much  good  sense  and  useful  know¬ 
ledge,  joined  to  a  ^nuine  warmth  of  friendly  feeling,  a  disp<^ition  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  each  other,  that  the  man  who  is  lonely 
among  them  is  not  formed  for  society.  Such  are  the  citizens  of  these 
new  states,  and  my  unaffected  and  well  considered  wish  is  to  spend 
among  them  the  remainder  of  my  days. 

*  The  social  compact  here  is  not  the  confederacy  of  a  few  to  reduce 
the  many  into  subjection ;  but  is  indeed,  and  in  truth,  amon^  these 
simple  republicans,  a  combination  of  talents,  moral  and  physical,  by 
which  the  good  of  all  is  promoted  in  perfect  accordance  with  individual 
interest.  It  is,  in  fact,  u  better,  because  a  more  simple  state  than  was 
ever  pouri rayed  by  an  Utopian  theorist. 

*  Ilut  the  people,  like  their  fellow  men,  have  their  irregular  and  rude 
passions,  and  their  gross  propensities  and  follies;  suited  to  their  con¬ 
dition,  as  weeds  to  u  particular  soil :  so  tliat  this,  after  all,  is  the  real 
world,  and  no  poetical  Arcadia. 

*  One  agreeable  fact,  characteristic  of  these  young  associations, 
presses  more  and  more  upon  my  attention  : — there  is  a  great  amount 
of  social  feeling,  much  real  society  in  new  countries,  compared  with 
the  number  of  inhabitants.  Their  importance  to  each  other  on  many 
interesting  occasions  creates  kind  sentiments.  Tliey  have  fellow-feel¬ 
ing  in  hope  and  fear,  in  difficulty  and  success,  and  they  make  ten-fold 
mure  of  each  other  than  the  crowded  inhabitants  of  populous  coun¬ 
tries.*  pp.  1 1  i,  5, 

The  Author  is  clear,  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  fiersons 
of  any  other  description  than  workimj  farmers,  to  remove  from 
(treat  Britain  to  tlie  Basteni  States,  in  order  to  practise  agricul¬ 
ture.  But  an  iiidiisiriotis  working  family  might,  by  the  amount 
of  capital  recpiired  in  England  as  a  renter,  own  a;id  cultivate  a 
nuicli  better  farm,  west  of  the  Ohio.  Artisans,  he  thinks,  would 
generally  succeed,  and  labourers  of  all  sorts  would  improve  tbeir 
condition,  because  dear  as  arc  most  of  *he  conveniences,  and  even 
necessaries  of  life  in  America,  especially  cast  of  the  mountains, 
except  the  simple  produce  of  the  soil,  the  value  of  labour  is  more 
than  proport  ion  ably  great. 

‘  Every  service  performed  for  one  man  by  another,  must  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  high  rate,  much  higher  than  in  England  :  therefore,  as 
long  as  he  is  obliged *to  purchase  more  than  he  sells  of  this  service,  or 
labour,  he  is  worse  off  than  at  home  :  but,  the  nactroent  he  begins  to 
perform  his  part  as  an  Americ.in,  the  balance  will  turn  in  his  rovour, 
aud  he  will  earn,  in  the  plainest  occupation,  double  his  subsistence.* 

Emigrants,  who  calculate  upon  living  cheap  before  they  have 
obtained  a  settlement,  are  frequently  cx|K>scd  to  the  greatest 
inconveniences,  in  consequence  of  being  obliged  to  s|>eDd  all 
their  money  before  they,  begin  to  live  as  *  Americans.*  The 
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clilbcuhio!)  Hcillem  of  tin*  |M>orer  cUv*  liav^  to  eucouiiter, 

in  a  country  entirely  new,  ire  Huch  as  a  cuiistituiiou  of  iron,  and 
nerveti  of  brass,  roi^lit  seeiu  to  be  mtuisite  to  surtnount. 

*  Tlic  land,  when  intended  for  sale,  is  laid  out  in  the  government 
surveys  in  quarter  sections  of  J(X)  acres,  being  one  fourth  of  a  square 
mile.  The  whole  is  then  offered  to  the  public  by  auction,  and  that 
which  remains  unsold,  which  is  generally  u  very  large  proportion, 
may  be  purchased  at  the  land  office  of  the  district,  at  twe  dollars  per 
acre,  one  fourth  to  be  paid  down,  and  the  remaining  three-fourths  at 
hcvcrui  instalments,  to  be  completed  in  five  years. 

•  Tla*  poor  emigrant,  having  collected  the  eighty  dollars,  repairs  to 
the  land  office,  and  enters  his  quarter  si'ction,  then  works  his 
without  another  “  cent  ’*  in  his  pocket,  to  the  solitary  spot,  which  is 
to  be  his  future  ab(»de,  in  a  two  horse  waggon,  containing  his  family, 
and  his  little  all,  consisting  of  a  few  blankets,  a  skillet,  hts  ride,  and 
his  axe.  Suppose  him  arrived  in  the  spring  :  after  putting  up  a  little 
log  cabin,  lie  proceeds  to  clear,  with  intense  labour,  a  plot  of  ground 
for  Indian  corn,  which  is  to  be  their  next  year's  support ;  hut,  for  the 

S resent,  being  without  means  of  obtaining  u  supply  of  dour,  he 
epends  on  his  gun  for  subsistence.  In  pursuit  of  tlie  game,  he  is 
compelled,  after  his  day's  work,  to  wade  through  the  evening  dewi^ 
up  to  the  waist,  in  long  grass,  or  bushes,  and  returning,  finds  nothing 
to  lie  on  but  a  bear's  skin  on  the  cold  ground,  exposed  to  every  blast 
through  the  sides,  and  every  shower  through  the  open  roof  of  his 
w  retched  dwelling,  whicli  he  docs  not  even  attempt  to  close,  till  the 
approach  of  w  inter,  and  otUm  not  then.  Under  these  distresses  of  ex¬ 
treme  toil  and  exposure,  debarred  from  every  comfort,  many  valuable 
lives  have  sunk,  which  have  been  charged  to  the  climate. 

*  The  individual  whose  case  is  included  in  this  seeming  digression, 
ctcapetl  the  ague,  but  be  lay  three  weeks  delirious  in  a  nervous  fever, 
of  wiiich  he  yet  feels  the  remains,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  excessive  fa¬ 
tigue.  Casualties,  doubly  calamitous  in  their  forlorn  estate,  would 
iouictimes  aj«ail  them,  lie,  for  instance,  bad  tlie  misfortune  to  break 
his  leg  at  a  time  when  his  wife  was  confined  by  sickness,  and  for  three 
days  Uiey  w  ere  only  supplieil  with  w  ater,  by  u  child  of  two  years  old, 
having  no  means  of  communicating  with  their  neighbours  (neighbours 
of  ten  miles  off  |>erhaps)  until  the  fourth  day.  He  had  to  carry  the 
little  grain  he  could  procure  twelve  miles  to  be  ground,  and  remem¬ 
bers  once  seeing  at  the  mill,  a  man  who  had  brought  his,  sixty  miles, 
and  was  compelled  to  wait  three  days  for  his  turn. 

*  Such  are  the  difficulties  which  tliese  pioneers  have  to  encounter ; 
but  they  diminish  as  tcitlements  approacn  each  other,  and  are  only 
beard  of  by  tlicir  succesaors.  The  number  of  emigrants  who  passed 
this  way,  waa  greater  last  year  than  in  any  preceding ;  and  the  present 
spring  they  are  still  more  numerous  than  the  last  Fourteen  wag¬ 
gons  yesterday,  and  thirteen  to  day,  liave  gone  through  this  town. 
Myriads  take  their  course  down  the  Ohio.  The  w'aggons  swarm  with 
chddren.  1  heard  to-day  of  three  together,  which  contain  forty-two 
of  these  young  citizens.  The  wildest  solitudes  are  to  the  taste  of 
some  people.  General  Boon,  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  first 
settlement  of  Kentucky,  is  of  this  turn.  It  is  said,  that  he  is  now,  at 
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the  Age  of  seventy,  pursuing  the  daily  cliose,  two  hundred  aiUee  to  the 
westward  of  the  last  abode  of  civilized  man.  He  had  retired  to  a 
chosen  spot,  beyond  the  Missouri,  which,  alter  him  is  named  Boon's 
Lick,  out  of  the  reach,  as  he  fluttered  himself,  of  intrusion;  but  white 
men,  even  there,  incroached  up<m  him,  and  two  years  ago,  he  went 
back  two  hundred  miles  further.'  pp.  59 — 62. 

*  Clerks,  lawyers,  uimI  doctors,*  inorenntile  adventurers,  and 
master  maiiufacturers  in  t^t^ierul,  would,  Mr.  IL  is  of  opinioD, 
gain  iioUiing  by  an  exchange  of  countries. 

The  picture  which  this  volume  presents  of  the  native  Anert- 
can,  is  bv  no  means  pn^possessiiig.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  representation  given  of  their  indolence.  In  this  national 
\  truit,  the  iMtiUtn  still  seems  to  discover  itself  as  the  Mubatraium 
ol'  those  inodiilcatiuiis  of  chniaeter,  supcrinduce<l  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  civilized  society,  sfTviiig  to  show  to  wbat  general  class 
of  the  great  family,  the  genuine  American  is  to  be  referred.  In 
some  other  res|M*cts,  the  |NH>ple  still  exhibit  the  signs  of  imma¬ 
ture  civilization.  Intellectual  culture  has  made. but  very  little 
progress.  Nature,  in  vain,  exhibits  every  form  of  beauty  and 
1  grandeur  :  ‘  There  are  no  organs  of  perception,*  says  Mr.  Birk- 

\  beck,  *  no  faculties  us  yet  prepared  in  this  country,  for  tlie  enjoy- 

inent  of  these  exquisite  combinations.' 

‘  The  grand  in  scenery  I  have  been  shocked  to  hear,  by  American- 
lips,  called  disgusting,  because  the  surface  would  he  too  rude  for  thc' 
plough  ;  and  the  epithet  of  cU^ant  is  used  on  every  occasion  of  com¬ 
mendation  but  that  to  which  it  is  appropriate  in  the  English  language. 

*  An  elrgant  impr(pvement ^  is  a  cabin  of  rude  logs,  and  a  few  acres 
:  \  with  tlie  trees  cut  down  to  thc  height  of  three  feet,  and  surrounded  by 
a  worm-fcncc,  or  zig-zag  railing.  You  hear  of  an  elegant  mill,  an 
eUfrant  orchard,  an  elegant  tan-yard,  &c.  and  familiarly  of  elegant 
roads, — meaning  such  ns  you  may  pass  without  extreme  peril.  The 
word  implies  eligibility  or  usefulness  in  America,  but  has  nothing  to 
do  with  taste  ;  which  i.s  a  term  as  strange  to  the  American  la^uage, 
where  I  have  heard  it  spoken,  os  comfort  is  said  to  be  to  the  Irench, 
and  for  a  similar  reason  the  idea  has  not  yet  reached  them.  Nature 
has  not  yet  displayed  to  them  those  charms  of  distant  and  various 
prospect,  which  will  delight  the  future  inhabitants  of  this  noble  country.' 

Scientific  purRuits  engage  hut  little  attention,  their  reading 
lieing  confined  fof  .the  raont  part,  to  politics,  history,  and  poetry. 
‘  Science  is  not,’  says  our  Author,  ‘  cultivated,  as  in  England, 
‘  for  its  own  sake.'  The  time  which  might  be  thus  advantage¬ 
ously  occupied,  is  yawned  away.  The  life  aud  habits  of  their 
own  Franklin,  woultl  read  them  a  very  different  lesson,  but  even 
his  name  is  not  often  heard  among  them. 

*  Nature  has  done  much  for  them,  and  ilicy  leave  much  to  nature 
but  they  have  made  themselves  free  :  tliis  may  account  for  their  indif 
ftrence  to  science,  ^d  their  zeal  in  politic^.' 
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They  are  free ;  and  aUliou!'li  political  liberty  will  not  super* 
•ede  the  necessity  of  those  moral  incentives,  under  the  regulatini^ 
influence  of  which,  the  mind  can  alone  be  brought  to  act  with 
sustained  energy,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  intellectual  con* 
dition  of  this  )>eople  with  that  of  the  population  of  the  old 
world,  to  |KTceivc  how  vast  a  good  is  liberty.  Compare  with 
the  half-civilixcd  American,  the  Spaniard,  the  German,  or  the 
Irishman,  taking  the  s|>eciinenH  of  each  from  the  lower  classes, 
and  let  the  result  speak  for  itself  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of 
the  political  systems  under  which  their  characters  have  res|)ec- 
tively  been  formeil.  The  low  Irish,  as  they  are  called  even  in 
America,  are  found,  when  there,  still  to  retain  that  degradation 
of  mind  which  is  induced  by  their  religious  and  political  con¬ 
dition,  and  |>cr|>etuated  by  their  old  habit  of  whiskey  drinking. 

*  As  in  London,*  says  our  Author,  ^  they  fill  the  lowest  depart- 

*  ments  of  labour  in  the  manufactures,  or  serve  the  bricklayers  : 

*  they  are  rude  and  abandoned,  with  ample  means  of  comfort  and 
^  indeiHmdence.  The  low  Irish  and  the  freed  negro,  stand  at 

*  nearly  the  same  degree  on  the  moral  scale,  being  depressed 

*  etpially  by  early  associations.* 

^Vhen  we  rec'ollecl  how  recently  America  was  one  vast  wil¬ 
derness,*  how  rapidly  she  has  risen  from  an  assemblage  of  dts- 
conoecttHl  colonies  into  a  nation,  and  how  little  time  has  been 
afibrdeil  for  the  arrangement  and  )>erfecting  of  her  domestic 
|)olicy,  it  will  appear  to  be  only  astonishing,  that  society  has, 
under  such  circumstances,  attained  so  high  a  pitch  of  maturity, 
os  already  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  the  state  ot  things  under  the 
full-grown  institutions,  and  complicate  policy  of  European  states. 
Capital  and  population  are  here  beheld  o|>crating  according  to 
their  natural  laws;  and  the  association  ot  men  is  seen  taking 
place,  on  the  simple  principle  of  cohesion.  The  phenomenon  is, 
in  all  n^ptTts,  most  instructive  to  the  ])olitical  economist,  and 
the  statesman.  '  ^Vhy,*  exclaims  Mr.  Eirkbeck,  *  do  not  the 

*  governments  of  Euro|>c  afford  such  an  asylum,  in  their  vast 

*  and  gloomy  forests,  for  their  increasing  myriads  of  paupers  ! 
‘  This  would  be  an  object  worthy  a  convention  of  sovereigns.’ 


Art.  V.  ChiUie  Harold* t  Pilgrimage,  Canto  the  Fourth.  By  Lord 
Byron,  8vo.  pp.  257,  Price  \2s,  J8l8. 


T  ITTLK  more  than  a  third  part  of  this  volume  is  occupied 
with  the  iKH'm  of  Childc  Harold.  The  remainder,  with  the 
exception  of  a  ballad  and  a  sonnet,  consists  of  a  scries  of  notes 


*  *  Twenty  years  ago,  the  vast  region,  comprising  the  states  of  Ohio 

*  and  Indiana,  and  the  territory  of  Illinois  and  Michigan,  only  counted 

*  SO.OOO ;  the  number  that  are  now  living,  and  living  happily,  in  the 

*  little  county  of  Hamilton,  which  is  something  under  the  regular 
«  dimensions  of  20  miles  square.* 
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compiled  by  the  Author  of  the  “  Historical  Illustrations,”  which 
have  subsequently  made  their  appearance  in  a  bulky  volume,  as 
an  additional  appendix  to  this  Fourth  Canto.  If  his  fjordship’s 
composition  really  stood  in  neeii  of  so  larg^e  a  coiiiinentary,  it 
would  be  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  his  fame  as  a  poet, 
since  he  must  in  that  case  have  submitted  either  to  be  read  witli- 
out  bcinij  understood,  or  to  be  very  little  read  at  all.  But  if 
these  annotations  are  not  necessary  to  the  reader’s  enjoyment  of 
the  poem,  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  Lordship  would  hare 
done  well  to  anticipate  their  eventual  separation  from  it,  since 
bodies  of  so  dilferent  s|>ecilic  gravity  are  scarcely  likely  to  float 
down  to  posterity  together,  anti  to  have  given  the  public  his  own 
|M)rtion  of  the  volume  at  a  somewhat  less  costly  rate,  in  the  shape 
of  another  poetical  pamphlet.  We  do  not  deny  that  Uie  notes 
are  higidy  entertaining,  but  their  connexion  with  the  text  is  often 
very  slender.  Some  of  them  stretch  into  the  Icngtli  of  disser¬ 
tation,  nor  arc  these  of  the  least  interest;  but  the  heterogeneous 
and  desultory  nature  of  the  whole  compilation,  exceedingly  de¬ 
tracts  from  its  value.  The  materials  thus  loosely  thrown  to¬ 
gether,  might  have  been  woven  into  a  very  interesting  to|M>- 
graphical  memoir,  or  have  formed  the  basis  of  an  extended  essay 
on  the  literature  of  Italy.  The  contents  of  this  part  of  the  volume 
will  come  more  distinctly  under  our  notice  in  reviewing  Mr. 
llobhouse’s  work. 

Our  disinclination  to  know  the  Author  of  Cliilde  Harold  in 
any  other  character  than  that  of  a  poet,  which  is,  according  to 
established  courtesy,  aii  imaginary  character,  and  for  the  con¬ 
venience,  at  least  the  pleasure  of  the  reader,  it  is  fit  this  prac¬ 
tical  Action  should  be  held  legal, — would  induce  us  to  pass  over 
also  his  Lordship’s  prefutory  epistle.  It  is,  however,  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  statement,  that  in  the  conduct  of  this  concluding 
canto,  ‘  there  will  be  fouml  less  of  the  pilgrim  than  in  any  of  the 
^  preceding,  and  that  little  slightly,  if  at  all,  separated  from  the 
‘  author  s|)eaking  in  his  own  person.’ 

*  Ttie  fact  it,  that  I  had  become  weary  of  drawing  a  line  which 
every  one  seemed  determined  not  to  perceive :  like  the  Chinese  in 
(loldsmith’s  “  Citizen  of  the  World,”  whom  nobody  would  believe  to 
be  a  ChiDe^v  It  was  in  vain  that  I  asserted,  and  imagined,  that  I  had 
drawn  a  distinction  between  the  author  and  the  pilgrim:  and  the 
very  anxiety  to  preserve  this  difference,  and  disappointment  at  find- 
ing  it  unavailing,  so  far  crushed  my  efforts  in  the  composition,  that  1 
determined  to  abandon  it  altogether,— and  have  done  so.  The  opinions 
''^Idch  have  been  or  may  be  lormed  on  that  subject,  are  noiu  a  matter 
of  indifference  ;  the  work  is  to  depend  on  itself,  and  not  on  the  writer.* 

This,  we  think,  is  a  rather  awkward  attempt  of  his  I/ordship 
to  throw  in>on  the  wilfnlness  of  his  readers,  the  failure  attribu¬ 
table  to  an  original  deficiency  of  distioctness  in  bis  own  concep- 
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tioQi.  *  The  |»tl(prmi*  had  nenrtr  efm  a  poetical  eXiiKencey  w 
a  separate  personaUty.  Cbilde  Harolil  always  appeared  lo  be 
DoChing  more  than  a  pretence,  on  the  part  of  the  Anllior,  for 
speaking  in  the  Uiird  |>erson;  and  Uiat  the  fiction  waa  viewed  in 
this  light,  as  a  mere  form  of  speech,  is  not  tlie  fault  of  the  reader. 
We  have  alri^dy  given  oiur  reasons  for  the  opinion,  that  the 
noble  Author  would  not  have  succeeded  in  the  aitero|>t  to  give 
shape  and  substance  amt  individuality  to  ideal  beiogs  o4*  a 
character  totally  di^^rent  froui  the  one  wliieh  meets  us  under  so 
many  disguises,  hut  with  Uie  strong  marks  of  identity,  throughout 
bis  poems.  His  first  thought  may  have  been,  to  maJ^c  of  Childc 
Harold  an  imaginary  pilgrim  ;  but  this  design  must  have  been 
abandoned  in  the  first  stage  of  its  execution,  since  the  poem  has 
no  plan,  no  aclioA,  no  dramatic  incident  which  miglit  aerve  to 
develop  the  character  of  his  hero.  The  way  in  whieh  he  .is 
made  to  declaim  and  philoaopliizc,  reminds  t^  reader  of  that 
celebrated  dramatic  exhibition,  the  Lecture  on  Heads,  in  which 
huata  of  diflcrcut  costume  and  cliaracter  were  |>luced  before  the 
amtience,  but  the  lecturer  was  still  tlie  actor  and  s|iokesmsn. 
It  is  pretty  nearly  tlie  same  with  Lord  Byron's  charaeUrs  ;  they 
have  ever  tlic  same  face,  the  strong  unoonccalahle  marks  ^ 
identity  still  prevailing  over  the  scenic  disguise.  But  with  re* 
gsrd  to  CbiUle  Harold,  wc  cannot  imagine  that  the  Author  waa 
ever  honestly  solicitous  to  guard  agaiust  the  mistake  whieh  he 
woaki  faia  represent  as  injurious,  claiming,  as'  it  should  seem, 
the  toagiiaaiinity  of  beiug  *  how'  indi(ft;reut  lo  the  injury.  Wc 
apprehend,  ilwi  by  whatever  menus,  or  in  whatever  character, 
hiH  Lordship  might  uiost  easily  have  secured  notoriety,  that  ob¬ 
ject  attained,  U  would  at  all  times  have  mattered  Uttle  in  bis 
opinion,  that  the  aihniration  won  from  his  oon temporaries,  should 
have  left  esteem  and  syiH}Mithy  far  behind.  And  if  he  found 
that  the  dark  and  mysterious  fancy  portrait,  which  the  pubhe 
mistook  for  a  real  likeness,  la'td  hold  of  the  imagination,  ami  fas¬ 
cinated  while  it  seemed  to  repel,  it  is  nmro  iliaa  prokiable  that 
Uie  artist  was  not  displeased  at  having  attributed  to  himself  lliosc' 
strong  sod  gloomy  traits  of  character,  which  hit  own  fancy  had 
pictured  in  another.  There  is  a  species  of  sublinuiy  of  which 
tk§  bud  is  susceptible,  to  which  in  the  ideal  hero,  be  miglit  feel 
to  have  made  tome  approach,  and  on  Ibis  dark  elevation  he  might 
not  be  nnwiHifig  to  seem  to  atand,  shrouded  in  the  iodedoiteness 
of  the  poetical  dmraeter.  However  thii  may  be,  the  Author  by 
carrying  on  the  poem  in  hit  own  person,  h^yhig  aside  en¬ 
tirely  his  ptlgrim-doaitno,  has  taken  the  sure  method  comidetely 
to  obliterate  in  the  mmch  of  his  readers,  the  nicely-drawn  dis¬ 
tinction  be  in  his  first  canto  iwotendeil  to  support. 

The  poem,  now  completed,  mav  therefore,  as  a  whole,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  series  of  de^riptive  sketches  and  moral  observations 
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made  durini^  his  lordship's  travels,  whose  pil(crim-8hip  resolves 
itself  into  the  plain  reality  of  a  philosophiainic  tourist.  Assu¬ 
redly,  it  deiiiaiuleil  no  ordinary  jowers  of  thoni^ht  as  well  as 
of  poetical  skill,  to  impart  the  charm  of  continuous  interest  to  a 
loni;  suct‘ession  of  stan/as,  cohering^  toother  by  no  otlier  law 
than  that  of  ju,v(a-potiition. 

But  we  need  not  re|>eat  the  opinion  we  have  so  frequently 
had  occasion  to  express  upon  the  general  subject  of  Lord  By¬ 
ron's  abilities,  which,  though  not  unliiiiited  in  their  range,  are 
undeniably  of  the  highest  order.  The  marks  of  limitation  are 
evident  in  a  prevailing  sameness  both  of  subject  und  of  mode  of 
thinking ;  the  proof  of  su|>erl(itive  genius,  is  afforded  by  the 
|>oet's  imparting  to  this  sameness,  the  etlect  and  interest  of  va¬ 
riety  ;  by  his  bidng  able  to  make  the  monotony  of  his  thoughts^ 
like  the  monotonies  of  Nature,  unwearying  and  ever  harmonious. 
The  jeu  (V  enprit^  entitled  Beppo,  reviewed  in  our  last  Number, 
and  which  is  nowacknowledgeti  to  be  Lord  Byron's,  we  have  heard 
adduced  in  refutation  of  the  opinion  that  the  range  of  his  talents 
is  circumscribed.  That  poem  evinces  great  versatility  of  utuie^ 
but  none  of  thinking.  It  shews  that  its  author  can  imitate,  like 
a  nightingale,  wiUt  surprising  facility,  the  notes  of  inferior  song¬ 
sters  ;  it  exhibits,  in  fact,  great  cleverness,  but  nothing  more.  The 
powers  of  observation  and  satire  which  it  displays,  were  known 
to  belong  to  Lord  Byron,  before  his  wayward  vanity  led  him  to 
sport  the  incognito  in  that  motley  disguise.  But  the  sort  of 
limitation  we  8|)eak  of,  relates  to  those  higher  efforts  of  a  plastic 
imagination,  by  which  our  great  |>oets  have  been  able  to  |>eople 
the  regions  of  fancy  with  abstractions  wearing  the  semblance  of 
distinct  personality.  To  a  production  of  this  kind,  either  in 
epic  or  dramatic  composition,  bis  l^nlsliip  cannot  be  presumed 
to  be  com|)etent,  till  he  has  furnished  some  specimens  of  his 
talents  very  different  from  any  that  have  yet  ap|)eare<l.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  are  not  dis|)oscd  to  appreciate  slightly  the  genius 
which  shines  out  in  the  present  poem. 

The  scene  of  this  Fourth  Canto  opens  at  Venice. 

*  In  Venice  Tasso’s  echoes  are  no  more, 

And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier ; 

Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore. 

And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear : 

Those  days  are  gone— but  Beauty  still  is  here. 

States  fall,  arts  mde— but  Nature  doth  not  die. 

Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear. 

The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity. 

The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy  1 

*  But  unto  us  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 

Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
Vol.X.N.S.  E 
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Above  the  doffelets  city’s  vanish’d  sway ; 

Ours  is  a  trofmy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Rialto  i  Shyluck  and  the  Moor, 

And  Pierre,  can  not  be  swept  or  worn  away— 

The  keystones  of  the  arch  !  thouf;h  all  were  o’er. 

For  us  repeopled  were  the  solitary  shore. 

*  The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay  ; 

Essentially  immortal  they  create 

And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 

And  more  beloved  existence :  that  which  Fate 

Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 

Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  supplied 

First  exiles,  then  replaces  wliat  we  hate ; 

Watering  the  heart  whose  early  Rowers  have  died, 

And  with  a  fresher  grow  th  replenishing  the  void. 

‘  Such  is  the  refuge  of  our  youth  and  age. 

The  first  from  Hone,  the  last  from  Vacancy; 

And  this  worn  feeling  |)eoplcs  many  a  page. 

And,  may  be,  that  which  grows  beneath  mine  eye : 

Yet  there  are  things  whose  strong  reality 
Outshines  our  fairy-land ;  in  shape  and  hues 
More  beautiful  than  our  fantastic  sky. 

And  the  strange  constellations  which  the  Muse 
O’er  her  wild  universe  is  skilful  to  diffuse :’  pp.  4—6. 

From  Venice,  the  Pilgrim  passes  on  to  Arqua,  where 

*  Pillared  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 
Tlie  bones  of  Laura’s  lover ; 

to  Ferrara,  where  erst  reigned  *  the  antique  brood  of  Este,* 
which  actrordingly  introduces  an  iuipassionatc  apostrophe  to 
‘  Tonjuato’s  injured  shade  ;*  to  Florence,  where  once  again 

*  The  (joddess  lives  in  stone  and  fills 
The  air  around  with  beauty  ; 

and,  finally,  to  Rome. 

*  The  Niobe  of  Nations !  there  she  stands. 

Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe  ; 

An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands. 

Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago  ; 

The  Scipio’a  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now  ; 

The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 

Of  their  heroic  dwellers ;  dost  thou  Row, 

Old  Tiber  1  through  a  marble  irildemess  ? 

Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves  and  mantle  her  distress.’ 

With  Roire,  the  Canto  is  chieRy  occupied,  and  here  the  pil- 
grimsge  has  its^um.  Lord  Byron  has  judg^  Hghtly,  that  no 
theme"  of  eqiiarmlerest  remained  to  supply  matter  for  carrying 
on  the  poem  further.  Not  Rome  itself,  however,  can  make  tlie 
plaintive  egotist  forget  his  griefs  and  injuries.  'While  oontecu- 
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plating  the  palaces  and  the  tombs  of  the  Ceaars»  while  loflliiy 
philosophizings  on  the  rise  an<l  fall  of  empires,  whoso  relics,  * 
chaos  of  ruins,  were  spread  beneath  him,— in  the  midst  of  his  en* 
thusiasin,  he  is  still  cool  enough  to  be  able  to  digress  to  his  own 
domestic  atfairs ;  like  the  tragic  actor,  who,  in  the  Tery  pa¬ 
roxysm  of  his  mimic  agonies,  has  his  feelings  perfectly  at  leisure 
for  a  \vhis|)cred  joke,  and  is  thinking  only  of  the  green  room  or 
his  hoiiofit.  ‘liie  digressions  are  as  well  inanag^  as  possible, 
but  still,  the  edect  of  these  iiitrusife  passages  is,  we  think,  in¬ 
congruous  with  the  majesty  of  the  scene  ;  and  the  reader  feels 
it  as  an  unwelcome  interruption,  to  he  called  off  to  listen  to  the 
oft-told  tale  of  Childo  HaroUrs  iuelTable  miseries,  and  to  hear 
him  denounce  upon  his  unknown  enemies  ^  the  curse  of  his  forgivc- 
<  ness.’  Travellers  inform  us  of  a  remarkable  optical  nheno- 
menoii  which  has  been  witnessed  in  Bohemia,  |>roducod  by  the 
refraction  of  (he  Sun’s  rays,  when  at  a  certain  elevation :  the 
spectator  beholds  his  shadow  thrown  upon  the  cloudsi  dilated  to 
a  more  than  gigantic  stature.  Lord  Byron  seems  to  have  per¬ 
manently  impressed  upon  his  inward  sense,  a  spectral  illusion  of 
analogous  origin.  Still,  his  own  shadow  immensely  magnified, 
is  seen  reflected  upon  all  the  objects  which  surround  him,  and 
with  this  alone  he  seems  to  hold  real  communion,  or  to  feel  any 
real  sympathy. 

There  is  however  one  digression  of  a  different  obaracter, 
which,  although  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  papers  of  the  day, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing. 

*  Hark !  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds, 

A  long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound. 

Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 

With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound ; 

Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rending  ground. 

The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 
Seems  royal  still,  thou^  with  her  head  discrown’d 
And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
She  clasps  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no  relief* 

^  Scion  of  chiefs  and  monarchs,  where  art  thou  ^ 

Fond  Hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  f 
Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  ? 

In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled. 

The  mother  of  a  moment,  o’er  thy  boy. 

Death  hush’d  tliat  pang  for  ever :  with  thee  fled 
The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 
Which  fill’d  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  seem’d  to  cloy. 

*  Peasants  bring  forth  in  safety.— Can  it  be. 

Oh  thou  tliat  weit  so  happy,  so  adored  I 

Those  who  w  eep  not  for  kiogp*  ahaU  weep  for  thee. 

And  Freedom’s  heart  grown  heavy,  cease  to  hoard 
Her  many  griefs  for  One  ;  for  she  had  pour’d 
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Her  onions  for  thee,  and  o’er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Irii. — Thou,  loo,  lonely  lord, 

And  desolate  consort — vainly  well  thou  wed  ! 

The  husband  of  a  vcar !  the  father  of  the  dead !  I 

*  Of  sackloth  was  thy  wedding  gartnonl  made ; 

Thy  bridal’s  fruit  is  ashes :  in  the  dust 

The  fair-haired  Daughter  of  the  Isles  is  laid, 

Tlie  love  of  millions !  How  we  did  entrust 

Futurity  to  her !  and,  though  it  must 

Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  deem’d  ♦ 

Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and  bless’d 
Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise  seemM 
Like  stars  to  shepherds’  eyes : — ’twas  but  a  meteor  beam’d. 

*  Woe  unto  us,  not  her ;  for  she  sk*ep8  well : 

The  hcklc  reek  of  popular  breath,  the  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle. 

Which  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 
Its  knell  in  princely  cars,  till  the  o’erstung 
Nations  have  arm’u  in  madness,  the  strange  fate 
Which  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns,  and  hath  flung 
Against  their  blind  omnipotence  a  weight 
Within  the  opposing  scale,  which  crushes  soon  or  late,~ 

*  These  might  have  been  her  destiny  ;  but  no, 

Our  hearts  deny  it :  and  so  young,  so  fair. 

Good  without  effort,  great  without  a  foe ; 

But  now  a  bride  and  mother— and  now  there  ! 

How  many  ties  did  that  stem  moment  tear ! 

From  thy  Sire*8  to  his  humblest  subject’s  breast 
Is  linked  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair. 

Whose  shock  was  as  an  earthquake’s,  and  onprest 

The  land  which  loved  thee  so  that  none  could  love  thee  best.* 

pp.  86 — 89. 

There  are  some  stanzas  in  this  Fourth  Canto,  of  beauty  and 
energy  equal,  perhaps,  to  any  passages  in  the  former  portions  of 
the  work,  but  us  a  whole,  ^t  is  not  )>crhaps  the  most  interesting. 
The  following  deecription  of  an  Italian  evening,  partakes  of  the 
mellowed  richness  of  tlie  scene. 

*  The  Moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night— 

Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her— a  sea 

Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli’s  mountains ;  Heaven  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, 

Where  the  Day  ioins  the  past  Eternity : 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dian's  crest 
Hoats  through  the  azure  air— an  island  of  the  blest  1 

*  A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o’er  half  the  lovely  heaven  ;  but  still 
Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
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Roll'd  o*er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhirtian  hUh 
As  Day  and  Ni^lit  contendiDg  were,  until 
Nature  redaiiuM  her  order : — gently  flows 
The  deep'dyed  Brcnta,  where  uieir  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-born  rose. 

Which  streams  upon  her  strearo»  and  glass’d  within  it  glowsi 

*  Fill'd  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  from  afar^ 

Comes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  its  hues, 

From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star, 

Their  magical  variety  diffuse  : 

Ami  now  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o’er  the  mountains ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imibues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away. 

The  last  still  loveliest,  till— 'tis  gone— and  all  is  gray/  pp.  16,17. 

But  by  far  the  finest  passage  in  the  poem,  to  our  taste,  is  the 
nohle  apostrophe  to  the  Ocean,  with  which  the  poet  has  done 
well  to  terminate  his  song. 

*  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean — roll! 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 

Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man’s  ravage,  save  his  own. 

When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, .  •  ' 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 

Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncofiin’d,  and  unknown. 

*  His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths,— thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him,— thou  dost  arise 

And  shake  nim  from  thee ;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth’s  destruction,  thou  dost  all  despise. 

Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 

And  send’st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 

And  dashcbt  him  again  to  earth  :— there  let  him 

*  The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake. 

And  monarchs  tremble  in  Hieir  capitals, 

The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ; 

These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  miu 
Alike  the  Atmada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

*  Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee— 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they? 

Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 

And  many  a  tyrant  since  :  their  shores  obey 
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The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Bas  dried  up  realms  to  desarts  : — not  so  thou. 

Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  wave’s  play— 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow — 

Such  as  creation’s  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

*  Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty’s  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests  ;  in  nil  time, 

Calm  or  convuls’d-^in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm. 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving ; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime— 

The  image  of  Kternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made  ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

•  And  I  have  loved  thee.  Ocean  !  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Horne,  like  thy  hubbies,  onward  ;  from  a  boy 

1  wantoned  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — ’twas  a  pleasing  fear. 

Tor  I  wiis  as  it  w  ere  a  child  of  thee. 

And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 

And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  1  do  here. 

‘  IMy  task  is  done — my  song  hath  ceased— my  theme 
lias  died  into  an  echo  ;  it  is  Ht 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream. 

The  torch  shall  be  exlinguish’u  which  hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp — and  what  is  w  rit,  is  writ,— 

Would  it  were  worthier!  but  I  am  not  now 
That  which  I  have  been — and  my  visions  Hit 
Less  palpably  before  me — and  the  glow* 

Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt,  is  fluttering,  faint,  and  low. 

*  rarewell !  a  word  that  muRl  be,  and  hath  been — 

A  sound  which  makes  us  linger ; — yet — farewell ! 

Ye !  who  have  traced  the  I’ilgriin  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thought  which  once  w  as  his,  if  on  ye  swell 
A  single  recollection,  not  in  vain 
lie  wore  his  sandal-shoon,  and  scallop-shell ; 

Farewell!  with  him  alone  may  rest  the  pain. 

If  such  they  were — with  the  moral  of  his  strain !’  pp.  92— D6. 

Wo  regret  that  this  fine  passage  should  be  injured  by  a  bar¬ 
barism,  as  well  as  by  some  rhythiidcnl  varieties,  more  original 
than  pleasing. 
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Ollpii  lias  the  charge  of  insanity  hcen  brought  forward  by  the 
enemies  of  onr  holy  religion  against  those  wliose  fervent  pi¬ 
ety  and  unwearied  zeal  have  distinguisheil  tliem  from  the  rest  of 
mankiml.  Thus,  when  the  Divine  Redeemer  appeared  on  earth, 
the  cry  was  raised  against  him,  “  'riion  hast  a  devil  and  art  mad.'* 
hen,  too,  the  apostle  l*aul  atlvoeated  the  cause  of  Christianity 
in  the  presence  of  Festus,  the  governor  of  Judea,  and  his  royal 
visiters,  the  Roman  Proconsul  exclaimed,  “  Paul,  thou  art  beside 
**  thyself;  much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad."  Since  (hat  period, 
the  same  charge  has  been  reiterated  and  re-echoed  a  thousand 
times,  and  is  still  repeated  daily,  by  those  who  are  unable  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  motives,  or  account  lor  the  conduct  of  men  of  de¬ 
voted  piety  and  zeal.  Hut  the  anonymous  Author  of  the  ))resent 
volume,  completely  turns  round  upon  these  anti-religionists,  and 
has  taken  in  hand  to  prove  //leir  moral  insanity.  The  task 
was  nut  dillicult,  and  the  proofs  he  has  adduced,  arc  most 
uhuiidant  and  convincing.  The  manner  in  which  he  has  pur¬ 
sued  his  object  is  amusing  and  instructive.  It  has  indeiMl  few 
claims  to  originality,  since  it  is  a  somewhat  close  imitation  of  se¬ 
veral  works  of  far  viuperior  merit,  which  appeared  a  few  years 
since.  The  Author  has  not  displayed  much  ingenuity  or  invention, 
though  the  subject  would  have  admitted  of  both  in  a  high  degree  ; 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  sprightly  publication,  well  adapted 
to  till  u))  with  advantage  a  leisure  hour,  and  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  juvenile  rcailers  to  suhjiKrts  of  the  deepest  interest. 

In  confirmation  of  the  position  that  ‘all  men  are  mad  except 
‘  those  who  possess  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit,’  the  Author 
condiiets  us  through  a  great  variety  of  scenes,  and  introduc4^8  ns 
to  characters  of  every  description,  in  all  of  whom  strong  symp¬ 
toms  of  moral  insanity  arc  discernible.  In  what  he  denominates 
the  busy  world,  he  jioints  us  to  husbandmen,  manufacturers, 
tradesmen,  and  merchants,  who  are  labouring  under  a  greater  or 
less  degrtH*  of  this  dreadful  malady.  He  next  introduces  us  to 
the  (jay  and  fashionable  world,  among  whom  the  disease  seems 
to  rage  with  peculiar  violence,  and  a  great  part  of  whom  are  con* 
siilered  as  invurablett:  ’I'lie  political  world  furnishes  numerous 
examples  of  moral  insanity,  among  tyrants,  courtiers,  statesmen, 
and  conquerors.  The  literary  world  seems  also  to  have  been  in¬ 
fected  with  this  mania,  particularly  the  tragedians,  poets,  and 
novelists.  Nor  is  the  religious  world,  according  to  our  Author, 
exempt  from  this  malady,  since  it  contains  hypocrites,  formalists, 
zealots,  bigots,  speculatists,  and  self-deceivers,  all  of  whom  be¬ 
tray  undoubted  symptoms  of  moral  insanity. 

In  this  latter  department  our  Author  feels  most  at  home;  lierc 
he  has  evidently  drawn  his  sketches  of  character  from  life,  and 
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not  a  f»*\y  moilcrii  proG'ssors  of  rfli^ion  may,  if  tlie>  are  not  wil. 
fuUv  lilincl,  cliscera  tiieir  moral  portraiture.  In  Dr.  StiO,  we 
have  portrayeil  the  rector  of  a  lari'e  parish,  who  ilcclaims  luri- 
ou^ly  at  a  public  meeliii*^  ai^ainst  Hihic,  Missionary,  and  Lancas¬ 
trian  school  societies,  and  seems  to  be  very  far  "one  in  that  new 
species  of  mental  derangement,  which  may  he  desi"nutetl  hihiio* 
phohidy  since  its  disiinixiiishin"  symptom  is,  a  dread  of  the  too 
pfeneral  ditVn^ion  4)f  knowledge  and  the  promiscuous  circulation 
of  the  sacred  \olnme. 

As  specimens  of  the  Aiilhor’s  style  and  manner,  we  shall  sub¬ 
join  two  brief  extracts,  in  the  former  of  which,  an  abstract  is 
pivenofa  fashionable  anti-methodistical  sermon,  supposed  to 
have  been  deli\ered  at  the.  chaptd  of  a  certain  hospital  tor  Irail  te- 
males  ;  liie  latter  relates  to  the  siti-tliMtnf  rational  ilissenters. 

*  'rims  we  conversed  upon  tlic  subject  till  we  reached  the  chapel 
and  were  hooii  surrouiuled  with  a  very  j;eiiteel  eoni;regatit)n.  The 
minister  went  through  the  previous  service  with  becoming  reverence; 
but  wIkmi  be  ;iseciuleil  the  pulpit  1  was  greatly  surpiised  to  hear  his 
text, winch  was  Heelesiastes,  \ii.  1(3,  17,  “7^6*  hut  righteous  overmuch^** 
and  so  forth. 

‘  Alter  an  introduction,  which  contained  an  excellent  eulogy  on 
Solomon  iiml  his  writings,  he  reversed  the  order  of  his  text,  and  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  second  part,  “  />V  t  ot  overmuch  Tr/Vlet/,”  he  proposed 
to  ct»n<ider,  lirst,  the  dreadful  consequences  ot‘ vice,  as  shortening  the 
period  of  human  existence  and  reiulering  it  miserable  while  it  lasted: 
this  observation  seemed  t«)  hear  upon  a  certain  part  of  his  audience, 
t(»  \vht>.-»e  experience  he  very  patheticaliy  appealeil.  Hut  I  could  not 
lielp  anticipating  a  dilHeuIty  in  applying  the  other  branch  of  his  text. 
Surely,  thouglit  I,  he  will  not  caution  the  guilty  part  ol'  his  congrega¬ 
tion  against  being  overmueh  righteous  ;  this,  however,  he  did,  and  it 
seemeil  to  he  the  principal  object  of  his  discourse.  “  Our  nature,” 
said  he,  **  is  prone  to  extremes;  and  liaving  seen  the  evil  consequences 
of  vice,  penitents  arc  sometimes  apt  to  give  way  to  an  austerity  that 
injure>  the  constitution  ;  or,  which  is  more  common  in  the  present  dayi 
to  a  religious  melancholy,  which  rejects  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life; 
and  then,  exaggerated  notions  of  sin,  and  extreme  ideas  of  divine 
justice,  drive  them  to  despair  and  madness.  ’  And  here  he  cautioned 
his  fi  ail  auditors,  lest,  upon  leaving  that  asylum  they  should  go  among 
the  Methodist>,  or  other  enthusiasts.  Moral  virtue,  indeed,  he  des¬ 
cribed  as  every  way  amiable  ;  and  good  works  he  extolled,  as  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  favour  of  (tod,  and  covering  a  multitude  of  sins. 
He  commended  also  a  religious  disposition,  such  as  would  attach  them 
to  the  Kstahlislied  t’hurch  of  Knglnnd  ;  but  “  by  no  means  to  run  into 
irregularities  and  excesses,  which  in  all  cases  are  to  he  avoided,  and 
especially  in  religion  ;  as  they  tend  to  draw  people  to  tlie  conventicle, 
and,  by  licserling  the  church,  leave  them  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies 
of  Hod  — anil  consequently  expose  them  to  melancholy,  which  often 
ends  in  silf-destrnction. 

*  I’oming  out  of  this  chapel  we  were  suddenly  greeted  with  th«  news- 
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born,  which  announced  some  extraordinary  intelligence  in  the  Sunday 
Tapers  -an  indecency  wliich  was  new  and  surprising  to  us,  who,  com¬ 
ing  tVoiii  the  country,  were  not  used  to  such  violations  of  public 
decency/  pp  -1- — -I 

‘  .Aher  dinner  the  subject  was  renewed,  and  Mr.  Twigg  (the  ra¬ 
tional  divsenter)  observed,  he  thought  the  language  used  by  the 
Church  t>f  tngl  in  I  not  only  degrading  to  human  nature,  but  that  it 
rellec»eil  on  the  divine  purity,  in  forming  such  depraved  and  guilty 
creatures. 

‘  Mu.  (fKKY.  If,  Sir,  God  had  formed  us  guilty,  or  had  implanted 
moral  evil  in  us,  this  reasoning  would  certainly  he  just ;  but  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Scripture  and  of  the  C'hurch  of  England  is,  that  “  God  made 
man  upright,**  and  that  sin  was  of  his  own  invention  : — that  the  first 
man  corrupted  himself  by  transgression,  which,  like  an  evil  disease, 
has  been  pro(Kigated  from  generation  to  generation  through  all  his 
posterity.’ 

*  .Mu.  Twic.cj.  1  confess,  Sir,  1  don’t  understand  this;  and  I  am 
not  willing  to  receive  doctrines  at  which  my  rcMson  utterly  revolts. 

‘  Mh  (ip. ey.  'fhen  i  presume.  Sir,  your  creed  must  lay  in  a 
very  narrow  compass:  for  there  are  very  few  truths  of  revelation  a- 
gaiiisi  which  our  depraved  mature  does  not  revolt.  What  think  you 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  'frinily,  the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  re¬ 
generation,  a  separ.ite  state,  and  tlie  resurrection  of  the  body  ? 

*  Mil.  'fwici;.  Why  truly.  Sir,  1  believe  none  of  them  ;  unless  it 
be  the  huvt,  and  that  in  a  way  very  diti’erent  from  the  vulgar  opinion. 

*  “()  shocking!  shocking!*’  cried  the  old  lady  (his  aunt)  “  I  am 
truly  sorrv,  Sir,  my  nephew  adopts  such  heretical  notions.  I  am  a- 
fraid  he  imbibes  them  from  the  dissenters,  among  whom  he  attends.** 

‘  Mil  Guey.  'They  must  he  di.ssenters  indeed.  Madam,  who  reject 
/z// the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Hut,  I  believe,  this  applies  only  to 
a  very  small  number  in  comparison  with  the  whole  body.  The  Uis- 
senter>  in  general  arc  quite  as  orthodox  as  ourselves:  it  is,  I  suppose, 
among  the  mtional  Dissenters  that  this  gentleman  attends. 

‘  Mr.  IVicjii.  I  should  he  glad.  Sir,  as  you  sneer  at  rational  Dis¬ 
senters,  that  yon  would  go  with  me  this  afternoon.  1  can  answer  for 
your  hearing  a  man  as  w’ise,  learned,  liberal,  and  eloquent,  as  ever 
adorned  a  pulpit. 

*  .Mrs.  (iooi>.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  much  wish  you  would;  for  I  should 
like  vastly  to  hear  your  opinion  of  this  gentleman,  whom  my  nephew 
so  much  extols. 

‘  Mr.  GuKy..  1  have  strong  objections  to  hearing  error  and  here¬ 
sy: — hut  as  it  seems  consistent  with  my  design,  for  this  day  1  feci 
half  inclined. 

‘  “  Well,  Sir,*’  said  I,  privately,  I  will  accompany  you ;  and  I 
think  you  will  gain  a  point  in  your  favour ;  for  this  man  must  certain¬ 
ly  be  insane,  who  denies  every  thing.’* 

‘  “Hut,  Mr.  Twigg,”  said  Mr.  (Jrey,  “if  1  accompany  you  this 
afternoon,  to  hear  your  favourite  preacher,  will  you  go  with  me  in  the 
evening  to  hear  mine  ?** 

‘  “  Certainly.  Sir,** — It  was  now  agreed,  and  there  being  no  time 
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for  further  efebate,  we  set  out  to  hear  ihU  “  most  wise,  icanieii,  iiueiai, 
and  eloquent  of  all  preachers/* 

‘  On  our  being  seated  we  found  a  very  genteel  congregation,  and 
were  much  pleasml  to  hear  llie  preacher  open  the  service  with  reading 
n  chapter  in  the  liible.  .After  singing  Addison's  t^3d  l*6alin,hc  oficr* 
ed  a  very  eloquent  and  sublime  prayer,  which,  I  perceived  by  Mr. 
(ircy’s  countenance,  was  not  altogether  to  his  taste.  They  then  sung 
again,  and  the  preacher  took  for  his  text,  John,  xix.  5,  **  Hehold  tho 
man.**  After  a  slight  view  of  the  context,  he  said,  the  words  were 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  huiguagc  of  the  Itoman  Governor,  but 
as  the  name  IHlate  was  inserted  in  italics,  and  not  in  the  original,  they 
might  be  better  construed  as  the  words  of  Jesus  himself,  and  infallibly 
prove,  not  only  that  the  Homans  and  Jews  considered  him  only  as  a 
man,  but  that  Jesus  himself  claimed  no  higher  rank. — **  He  wiis  a 
man,”  said  the  preacher,  “  sin  only  excepted,**  perhaps, — ”  a  man  in 
all  respects  like  unto  ourselves.” 

‘  Having  laid  down  this  proposition  as  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  he 
proceeded  to  prove  it  from  the  reality  of  his  birth,  (v\hich  he  said 
was  in  all  points  like  that  of  other  men) — from  the  ascription  to  him 
of  human  passions,  sensibilities  and  inlirmities — and  especially  from 
his  sufferings  and  death. — And  here,  while  he  enlarged  with  some 
feeling  on  liis  extreme  sufferings,  as  a  martyr  for  truth  and  virtue,  at 
the  same  time  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  passive,  suffering  Deity  !  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  improvement  of  Ids  discourse  in  two  particulars ; 
1.  Tfie  sin  and  foll^'  of  idolizing  a  mere  man  whom  God  hutii  set  forth, 
like  Moses  of  old,  tor  a  saviour  and  a  legislator.  And  here  he  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  observe,  that  the  (tcd  of  Israel  hid  the  body  of  Moses  that 
the  Jews  might  not  worship  him  ;  hut  the  Christians  persisted  in  their 
idolatry,  notwithstanding  the  body  of  their  Jesus  was  removed  to 
heaven  and  inaccessible  ;  and  trusted  their  salvation  to  the  merit  of 
Ids  atonement,  instead  of  recommending  themselves  to  the  divine  fa¬ 
vour  by  a  life  of  innocence  and  virtue.  Secondly,  he  represented  this 
Christian  idolatry  (as  he  called  it)  as  the  great  obsiaele  to  the  tullil- 
menl  of  the  prophesies,  in  the  conversion  of  .lews,  and  Turks,  and 
ioHdels,  neitlier  of  whom  could  submit  to  the  absurdity  of  worshiping 
a  man — a  man  who  \\as  erueilied.’ 

*  Finally,  here  marked,  that  Christians  were  commanded  to  look  to 
Jesus,  and  ”  looking  to  Jesus”  was  put  for  believing  in  him — but  in 
wh.nl  character  were  we  commanded  to  believe  in  him  ?  As  ‘  an  in¬ 
carnate  Deity,*  as  the  Trinitarians  love  to  sneak  ^ — a  mysterious  com¬ 
plex  being  ? — No:  hut  as  Jesus  himself  sallh — “  Hehold  the  Man  !*** 

‘  I'he  service  h.nppily  was  short,  and  my  friend  rejoiced  when  it 
over  ;  and  when  we  came  out  told  us,  that  his  ca»s  had  never  be¬ 
fore  been  tortured  with  so  much  hkisphemy.*  pp.  218 — 

From  the  above  extracts,  it  is  evident,  that  the  design  of  this 
volume  in  to  maintain  the  cause  of  truth  and  holiness  against  the 

{prevailing  errors  of  the  linu*s  ;  not  in  a  grave  didactic  form,  but 
)>  easy  dialogue,  lively  anecdote,  and  animateil  clesmiption.  As 
Midi  vfc  cordially  recommend  it  to  tlic  atienlioii  of  the  junior 
class  of  our  readers. 


^  * 


An.  VII.  Memoirs  of  Madame  Manson^  explanatory  of  her  conduct, 
on  the  Trial  for  the  Assassination  of  M.  Fualdes.  Written  by  Her* 
self,  and  addressed  to  Madame  Enjalran,  her  Motlier.  With  a 
Torirait.  Translated  from  the  French,  and  accompanied  by  an  Ab¬ 
stract  of  the  Trial;  and  a  concise  Account  of  the  Persons  and 
Events  alluiled  to  in  the  Memoirs,  by  the  Translator.  I "2100.  ^s.  Gd. 
London,  181S. 

F  'I'ranslator  of  this  strange  and  most  unprofitable  Memoir, 

"  takes  credit  to  himself  for  teiideriiii?  to  ‘  the  hhi^lish  puh- 
^  lie  a  most  strikiiu^  and  aiiuisinu;  production,  comhinin^  all  the 
*  interest  attached  to  an  ui'count  of  real  facts  and  transactions  of 
‘  an  extraordinary  nature,  with  the  vivid  colouring,  sudden 
‘  traiHition,  and  pieturesipie  descriptions  which  distint^uisli 
‘  woiks  of  fiction.’  N\’e  are,  on  the  other  haml,  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture  what  can  have  been  his  indmrment  to  republish  a 
tissue  of  falsehoods,  *  c^ross,  ojien,  and  palpable,’  and  without 
any  other  interest  than  that  w  hich  they  derive  from  the  atrocious 
crime  to  which  they  refer.  'I'he  ‘  wild  and  ori»:inal  manner/ 
the  ‘  fascination  of  lam^uai^e,’  ‘  the  ener^^y  and  vit^our  of  con- 
‘  ceptioii,’  on  which  the  Kilitor  so  placeiitly  dwells,  we  have 
soui^ht  for  in  vain,  and  are  <piite  astonished  at  what  seems  to 
us  the  (excess  of  his  credulity,  when  he  a(!<puts  his  heminc  of  all 
‘  apparent  design  to  ileceive.’ 

\\  e  know  nothini;  of  tliis  ‘  extraordinary  trial,’  excepting 
from  the  details  appended  to  the  present  Memoir,  and  from  nn 
accidental  ins|)ection  of  a  few'  paragraphs  in  a  newspaper  ; 
we  are  therefore  not  qualilicil,  even  if  we  were  inclined,  to  give 
a  complete  ami  connected  statement  of  the  whole  transaction  ; 
hut  it  appears,  in  its  general  outline,  to  have  occurred  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  .M.  I’ualdes,  a  magistrate  of  great  respectabi¬ 
lity,  aged  and  wealthy,  was  in  the  evening  of  the  I8th  March, 
1^17,  forced  into  a  house  of  ill  fame,  in  Uode'/.,  and  there  mur¬ 
dered;  the  body  was  thrown  into  the  river  Aveyron,  and  found 
the  next  morning.  After  some  time,  a  considerable  number  of 
individuals  were  put  on  their  trial,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
horrible  deed  had  been  perpetrated  by  Jausion  and  Ifastide,  the 
principal  conspirators,  with  the  assistance  of  several  others  who 
participated  either  in  the  murder  or  in  the  removal  of  the  body. 
When  the  wretehed  victim  was  tiragged  into  the  house,  he  was 
stretched  upon  the  table,  lie  reijuested  a  moment  to  recom¬ 
mend  his  soul  to  (iod  ;  hut  his  a|ipeal  was  in  vain,  his  struggles 
were  inefVixrtual,  and  the  assassins  accomplished  their  infernal 
purjiose  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a  butcher’s  knife.  While 
they  were  ‘  bleeding  him,  us  they  called  it,’  the  keeper  of  the 
brothel  held  the  lamp,  and  his  wife  held  a  vessel  to  receive  the 
blood,  tlicre  arc  more  of  tlK'se  dreadful  details,  but  we  shrink 
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from  a  subject  so  reTolt'in^.  The  two  indi?ichials  to  whom  we 
have  referred  by  name,  were  men  of  most  respectable  station, 
and  related  to  Funldes,  Bastide  by  birth,  and  Jausion  by  mar« 
na|i^.  The  latter  was  a  rich  banker,  and  the  former  was  in 
easy  circumstances.  The  motives  which  impelleil  them  to  this 
bloody  deed,  are  not  distinctly  stated,  but  as  they  subsequently 
rifled  the  house  of  the  murdered  man,  it  should  seem  that  they 
were  ur^ed  on  by  avarice. 

In  all  these  particulars,  there  is  no  mention  of  Madame  Man- 
son,  but  it  ap|>e(irs  that,  durini^  the  |>erpetration  of  the  murder, 
slie  was  in  the  house,  and  within  hearinp^  of  the  voices,  and 
trainplin^s,  and  strui^^les.  of  the  victim  and  his  assassins. 
She  was  afterwards  discovered,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
despatch  her  at  once,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  eoinmuni- 
eating:  what  she  had  heard  and  seen.  This  was  opposed  by 
Jausion,  and  as  far  as  we  can  collect,  she  was  sworn  to  secrecy 
with  the  dead  body  still  in  her  si|^ht.  Either  in  consequence  of 
some  imprudent  hint  of  her  own,  or  from  some  other  casualty,  it  was 
discovered  that  she  was  in  |H)ssession  of  the  facts,  and  she  was 
summoned  on  the  trial  as  a  witness ;  from  that  moment  she  be- 
l^aii  a  series  of  half-revelations,  retractions,  apostrophes,  ex¬ 
clamations,  faintings,  and  sentimentalizations,  which  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  evidence.  There  were  two  or  three 
awkward  circumstances  which  combined  to  produce  all  this 
parade  and  attitudinizing.  First,  there  was  the  untoward  dis¬ 
closure,  that  Madame  Manson  was  found  in  a  brothel : — but 
the^  manage  the$e  things  better  in  France^**  as  somebody, 
we  believe  Sterne,  said  on  another  occasion,  and  as  the  lady  was 
a  known  sentimentalist,  a  candid  construction  was  put  upon  this 
part  of  (he  business,  and  the  judg;e  assured  her  from  the  bench, 
that  the  public  was  *  convinced  that  she  was  carried  to  the  house 
*  of  Bancal  by  accident  and  against  her  will.'  Secondly,  there 
was  her  oath,  respecting  which  we  believe  she  <iid  not  feel  many 
scruples.  Thirdly,  she  was  probably  actuated  by  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  to  Jausion,  as  the  preserver  of  her  life.  But  we  can¬ 
not  help  8UH|»ccting  that  the  great  stimulus  to  all  her  eccentrici¬ 
ties,  was  the  determination  to  produce  an  effect,  by  whatever 
means  and  at  whatever  ex|>ense.  l«et  her  motive  however  have 
been  what  it  might,  the  result  of  her  conduct  wns  to  produce  aii 
impression  at  once  unfavourable  to  the  prisoners  and  herself.  She 
cominue«l  to  say  quite  enough  to  shew  that  she  was  acquainted 
with  the  transaction,  hut  managed  at  the  same  time  to  commu¬ 
nicate  far  too  little  for  the  ends  of  justice.  Notwithstanding  an 
ap|>eal  from  the  judge,  which  was  meant  to  be  prodigiously  im¬ 
pressive,  she  still  persevereil  in  the  same  absurd  and  tantalizing 
•  conduct,  until,  evhlently  for  the  mere  pur|>ose  of  intimidation, 
she  was  included  in  the  act  of  accusation.  From  tlic  prison  of 
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the  Capuchins,  where  she  was  confined,  these  Memoirs  ar€  dated, 
and  if  they  were  intended  to  establish  her  innocence  of  intentional 
falsehood,  we  can  only  say  that  they  have  produced  on  us,  an 
effect  quite  the  reverse.  Their  great  object  is  to  shew  that  she 
acted  umler  the  intliience  of  terror,  and  to  get  rid,  by  a  string  of 
strange  and  improbable  assertions,  of  the  evidence  of  a  M.  Cle* 
mendot,  who  deposed  that  she  had  to  him  conft^sed  her  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  transaction.  She  makes  an  attempt,  at  the  same 
time  to  divert  the  public  suspicion  from  herself  to  a  Mile.  Rose 
Pierret.  Our  readers  are  aware,  that  the  trial  has  terminated 
in  the  acquittal  of  Madame  Manson,  and  the  condemnation  of 
the  actual  assassins,  who  have  since  bt'en  executed. 

The  previous  life  of  Mine.  M.  had  been  of  a  very  equivocal 
description.  She  was  married,  and  separateil  from  her  husband  ; 
but  still  continued  to  keep  up  a  clandestine  intercourse  with  him, 
although  *  she  refused  to  live  with  him.’  ‘  Who  shall  interpret,* 
very  pithily  exclaims  the  Editor,  *  the  caprices  of  a  heart  so  way- 

*  war4l,  as  to  ex|>cct  from  the  performance  of  duty,  the  pleasing 

*  illusions  of  love  ?  No  one  but  Madame  Manson.*  In  her  own 
Memoir,  she  congratulates  herself  on  having  ^  formed  an  agrees 

*  able  acquaintance  with  a  young  man  from  Paris,  who.  has 

*  been  kind  enough,’  she  says,  ^  to  visit  her  in  prison,*  and  to 
travel  eight  leagues  to  convey  her  special  pleadings  to  her 
mother. 

After  all,  who  is  the  guarantee  for  the  authenticity  of  these 
**  Memoirs?”  And  are  they  not,  like  Herbert  Croft’s  *  Love 
^  and  Madness,*  a  mixture  of  fancy  and  fact  ?  « 


Art.  VI II.  1.  Domestic  Pleasures;  or,  The  Happy  Fireside ;  illustrated 
by  interesting  Conversations.  By  F.  B.  Vaux.  London.  1816* 
2.  The  Book  of  Versions;  or.  Guide  to  French  Translat^n; 
for  the  Use  of  Schools.  Accompanied  with  Notes,  to  assist  in  the 
Construction  ;  and  to  display  a  Comparison  of  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Idioms.  By  J.  Chcrpilloud.  12mo.  3s.  fid.  London.  1817. 

E  cannot  think  that  the  business  of  education  is  really  ad- 
^  ^  vanced  by  the  multiplication  of  elementary  books ;  nor 
that  the  mind  of  the  pupil  can  obtain  any  advantage  whatever 
by  a  long  detention  from  the  original  sources  of  instruction. 
There  are  many  parts  oT science,  now  taught  empirically,  which 
might  be  much  more  effectually  acc^iiired  by  the  more  laborious, 
but  at  the  same  time,  more  impressive  process  of  experience  and 
induction.  It  appears  advisable  to  let  the  learner,  as  far  as 
possible,  make  his  own  grammar ;  to  initiate  him  merely  into 
the  necessary  paradigms  and  forms  which  are  the  keys  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  then  suffer  him  to  ascertain  their  use  by  an  immediate 
application  to  works  of  authority.  In  this  process,  though  many 
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dtfficiillies  mutt  be  encountered,  yet  no  time  will  be  lost ;  and 
the  very  obstacles  which  may  present  themselves  at  the  outset, 
will  afford  a  deefier  insii^ht  into  the  mysteries  of  science,  and 
give  to  its  materials  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  memory.  It  it 
the  great  fault  of  our  present  systems,  that  they  deal  too  much 
in  shifts  and  ex)>edients  ;  that  they  do  not  fairly  throw  the  mind 
U|>on  its  resources,  but  by  continually  supplying  it  with  helps  and 
relays,  injure  its  firmness,  hinder  its  speed,  and  take  from  it  that 
experimental  conscicMisness  of  strength,  which  is  its  surest  re* 
sourco  and  dejiendeiicc.  VVe  are  absolutely  inundated  with  a 
class  of  books,  very  entertaining,  and  on  their  own  principles, 
sufficiently  useful,  but  in  our  apprehension,  injurious  in  their 
effect,  in  so  far  as  they  detain  the  mind  from  more  substantial 
nutriment. 

These  summary  remarks,  which  wc  may  perhaps,  should  any 
future  occasion  present  itself,  take  occasion  to  pursue  to  a  much 
greater  and  more  satisfactory  extent,  have  been  partly  suggested 
to  us  by  the  works  before  us.  On  the  present  plan  they  are  use¬ 
ful  and  amusing,  and  we  arc  not  aware  of  any  better  method  of 
communicating  the  knowledge  which  they  are  intended  to  con¬ 
vey.  Of  Mr.  Vaux's  book,  we  must,  indeed,  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  he  has  not  gone  very  far  in  search  of  his  materials,  and, 
that,  though  hit  dialogues  are  sufficiently  entertaining,  they  are 
compiled  from  sources  with  which  every  body  is  familiar  ;  yet, 
in  the  absence  of  books  of  more  substance,  and  of  original  au¬ 
thority,  his  volume  may  be  advantageously  introduced.  The 
early  annals  of  Rome,  portions  of  natural  history,  interesting 
anecdotes,  and  an  account  of  the  Eddystonc  Lighthouse,  are  its 
general  contents. 

Mr.  Clierpilloiurs  book  is  certainly  less  liable  to  our  prefa¬ 
tory'  objections,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  the  pupil  at  once  to  the 
purest  sources  of  composition.  The  Compiler  justly  remarks, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  French  mind  for  French  expression  ; 
and  in  accordance  with  this  principle,  he  has  had  recourse  to  the 
best  French  classics,  for  his  exercises.  So  far  as  we  have  ex- 
mined  this  little  work,  the  first  and  most  essential  part  seems  to 
be  well  put  together,  but  the  second,  which  is  made  up  of  ex- 
Uaois,  with  complete  translations,  from  the  French  and  English 
classics,  is,  wo  Uiink,  of  greatly  inferior  value.  In  this  latter 
portion,  with  the  exception  of  Pope’s  dcistical  prayer,  we  make 
no  ol^otion  to  the  extracts  themselves,  but  to  the  translations : 
ihou^i  oliiefly  taken  from  the  best  authorities,  they  have  so  little 
pretence  to  accuracy,  that  they  must  have  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  learner,  when  offered  to  him  as  examples. 


Art.  IX.  I.  The  Advent  of  Chmt,  considered  in  a  Coum  of  Six  Ser¬ 
mon?,  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  Dec.  1815, 
liy  the  Rev.  W.  Mandcll,  B.  D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen’s  CoU 

lejre,  8vo.  pp.  212.  1817.  ,  •  v  . 

2.  7'he  Duty  of  Promoting:;  Christian  Missions^  as  connected  with  the 
peculiar  Character  of  the  Present  Times.  By  the  Same.  8vo. 
pp.  36.  1814*. 

3.  Preparation for  Deaths  enforced  by  the  Uncertainty  of  Life.  Preached 
ou  tne  Occasion  of  the  Death  of  Basil  Anthony  Keck,  E«sq.  By 
the  Same.  8vo.  pp.  36.  1815. 

4.  The  only  availing  Method  of  Salvation.  A  Sermon  preached  before 
the  University  ot  Cambridge.  By  the  Same.  8vo.  pp.  24,  1817. 

¥  F  a  practical  demonstration  were  required  of  the  incRicacy  of 
preacribeii  formularies,  and  creeds  of  human  inyention,  to  pro¬ 
duce  uniformity  of  sentiment,  nothins^  more  would  be  necessary, 
than  simply  to  ajrpeal  to  the  Sermons  which  are  continually 
isHuinff  from  the  (University  presses  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
after  having  been  delivered  from  the  University  pulpits.  It 
would  be  easy  to  collect  from  these  printed  Discourses,  without 
looking  back  to  far  distant  years,  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
discordant  and  contradictory  statements,  not  merely  on  subjects 
of  minor  importance,  hut  on  those  which  affect  the  very  vitals  of 
Christianity.  We  will  venture  to  affirm,  without  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction,  that  there  is  no  dissenting  pulpit  in  the  kingdom,  from 
which  are  delivered  such  varying  and  even  opposite  dogmas,  as 
those  which  proceed  from  the  University  pulpits,  in  spite  of 
all  the  Articles  of  faith  which  have  been  subscribed,  and  the  acts 
of  uniformity  which  have  been  promulgated.  To-day,  one  of  the 
reverend  professors  or  divines,  to  whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  preach 
before  the  University,  shall  state  and  defend  the  doctrine  of 
Baptismal  regeneration,  as  consonantb  oth  to  the  volume  of  Reve¬ 
lation,  and  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England ;  to- 
morrow,  another  of  this  learned  body  shall  get  up,  and  from  tlie 
I  same  pulpit,  and  before  the  same  audience,  denounce  this  doc¬ 
trine  as  an  unscriptural  and  Popish  tenet,  a  dangerous  and  de¬ 
structive  error.  Now  it  is  maintained,  that  justification  is 
obtained  by  faith  alone  without  works ;  and  now  it  is  asserted 
distinctly,  that  heaven  is  the  reward  of  human  obedience,  and 
that  good  works  are  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God.  This 
preacher  is  decidedly  Calvinistical,  the  next  who  is  to  officiate, 
is  Arminian  or  Pelagian ;  and  both  arc  alike  confident  of  tlie 
agretmient  of  their  system  with  the  articles  and  homilies  of  their 
church.  Who  then  will  contend  that  these  authorized  tests  are 
of  any  advantage,  since  they  cannot  produce  even  an  external 
uniformity,  or  prevent  the  public  exhibition,  from  the  same 
of  sentiments  as  opposite  as  light  and  darkness  ? 

Wc  are  far  from  adverting  to  this  fact,  with  any  feeling  of 
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triumph,  thons^i  it  mi^ht  be  loptimately  broiiglit  forward  hi 
coiihrmatioii  of  those  piinciples  which  are  maintaiii^l  by  Pro. 
teatant  Disaenters.  On  the  contrary,  we  cannot  but  consider  h 
aa  a  nutter  of  deep  rci^ret,  that  the  very  fountains  of  knowled|^ 
should  bi^  thus  corrupted,  and  that  theolopcal  errors  of  no  ordU 
nary  luai^nitiide,  should  be  scattered  so  abundantly  in  a  soil 
which  is  likely  to  yield  a.  thousand-fold.  When  we  reflect  oo 
the  place  where,  the  persons  by  whom,  and  the  audience  in  wliost 
preaenct*,  these  contradictory  statements  are  delivered,  we  can¬ 
not  but  feel  that  the  mischief  they  arc  adapte^l  to  produce  is 
inconceivably  ^reat.  For,  besides  that  error  is  in  itself  bew  itch- 
ini^,  and  insinuates  itself  with  ^reat  case  into  the  youthful  mind, 
in  the  present  case,  it  comes  invested  with  all  the  authority  of 
ollice,  and  accompanied  with  all  the  decorations  of  science  and 
learning.  The  direct  tendency  of  such  discordant  public  in¬ 
structions  will  be,  to  produce  and  cherish  a  taste  for  theolug^ical 
controversy,  among  tliosc  who  are  ill  prepared  to  wield  so  dan¬ 
gerous  a  weapon  ;  to  tierpetuate  all  the  virulence  of  party  spirit 
— “  While  one  saith,  1  am  of  Paul,  and  another,  1  of  Apollos,”— 
and  lead  not  a  few  to  contemplate  the  pulpit  rather  as  an  arena 
intended  for  the  display  of  polemic  skill,  than  as  a  repository  of 
sacred  truth.  It  should  he  remembered,  that  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  audience,  on  such  occasions,  consists  of  those  youths, 
whose  religious  principles  are  yet  unformed,  and  yet  who  art 
destined  to  become  public  instructers ;  and  is  there  not  just 
cause  to  apprehend,  that  the  efTeci  of  such  contradictory  state¬ 
ments,  on  their  minds,  will  be  to  produce  either  a  total  iuditfereucoe 
to  religious  sentiments,  or  a  perpetual  vacillation  of  mind  between 
tlieae  opposite  and  contending  theories  ?  Either  they  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  range  tliemselves  with  all  the  zeal  of  vehement  partisans, 
beneath  the  banner  of  one  or  other  of  their  ecclesiastical  leaders ; 
or,  which  is  the  more  probable  result,  they  will  conclude,  that  since  | 
their  professors,  tutors, and  heads  of  houses,  are  nut  agreed  on  these  < 
subjects,  it  is  of  no  imimtance  whether  they  believe  them  or  nut. 
Articles  of  faith,  and  formularies  of  doctrine,  will  be  subscribed 
by  them,  us  a  mere  form  of  introduction  to  the  honours  and  eiiio-  j 
laments  of  the  Church,  without  even  so  much  as  the  pretcnsioi 
to  a  correct  knowledge,  or  firm  persuasion,  of  the  knotty  pointi  \ 
to  which  they  relate. 

If,  however,  there  roust  he  a  flood  of  baneful  errors  poured 
forth  from  these  fountains  of  knowledge,  we  sincerely  rejoice, 
that  it  is  not  unmixetl  with  a  portion  of  sound  evangelical  truth. 
Though  it  may  be  feared,  that  the  great  mass  of  modern  Uni¬ 
versity  preachers  arc  of  a  contrary  description,  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  there  are  some,  who,  (like  the  respectable  Tutor  of 
Queen's,  whose  sermons  now  lie  before  us,)  are  **  not  ashamed 
**  of  the  gospel  of  Christ," — make  a  Arm  and  decided  stand 
against  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  times,  and  contend  earneftlyi 
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yet  in  a  truly  Christian  8|Mrit  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
sainU.  May  not  a  hone  he  indulged,  that  this  “  little  leaven  ” 
will  silently  but  powerfully  make  its  way  tlirou*;!!  the  mass  of 
spiritual  ignorance  and  error,  in  which  it  lies  concealed,  till 
“  tlie  whole  shall  be  leavened  ?*’ 

Mr.  Maiideirs  sermons  are  not  characterized  by  the  higlier 
graces  of  com|>osition.  There  arc  no  attempts  at  fine  writiugi 
no  exuberance  of  faneVy  or  flights  of  eloquence  ;  but  they  pos¬ 
sess  qualities  of  more  sterling  worth  ;  they  exhibity  in  no  small 
degree,  Christian  simplicity,  genuine  feeling,  pious  ardor,  and  a 
rich  exhibition  of  evangelical  truth.  Having  been  composed 
amid  the  seclusion  of  a  college  residence,  or  during  intervals  of 
leisure  from  literary  occupations,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
should  be  more  disquisitive,  than  is  adapted  for  general  useful- 
The  discourses  of  men  whose  habits  and  occupations  arc 
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exclusively  studious  and  literary,  and  who  are  not  brought 
out  into  active  service,  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  found  want¬ 
ing  in  that  vivid  colouring,  that  glow  of  feeling,  and  that 
ada|)tation  to  all  the  varieties  of  human  character  and  con¬ 
dition,  which  experience  and  minute  observation  alone  can  im¬ 
part.  There  will  he  the  same  diflerence  between  the  compositions 
of  the  scholar  and  the  pastor,  as  will  be  seen  in  tlie  productions 
of  the  artist  who  delineates  nature  in  his  study,  ratlier  than  from 
actual  observation  ;  for  this  reason  a  collegiate  residence,  espe¬ 
cially  if  accompanied  with  a  high  degree  of  literary  ardor,  must 
necessarily  be  unfavourable  to  ministerial  usefulness. 

With  this  abatement,  which  applies  not  to  these  sermons  alone, 
but  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  the  theological  productions 
of  academic  writers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  Mr.  Mandell  as,  in  our  judgement,  perfectly  orthodox 
in  seutiment,  eminently  adapted  for  instruction,  and  such  as 
must  commend  themselves  to  every  pious  reader.  The  first  of 
the  Sermons  before  us,  is,  **  A  Defence  of  Christian  Missions,*’ 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  at  a  time  when 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  had  few  advocates,  and  many 
formidable  op|K>nents  there.  In  this  Discourse,  which  is  founded 
on  Is.  lii.  10,  some « of  the  common-place  and  oft-refiited  ub- 
I  jections  to  missionary  efforts,  are  again  satisfactorily  answered  ; 
tod  a  variety  of  motives  adduced,  to  stimulate  the  hearers  to 
lealous  co-operation.  He  reminds  them  of  the  obligations  which 
we  are  under  to  Christian  Missionaries ,  of  the  encouraging 
prospects  of  success  which  we  are  now  opening  on  every  side ; 
and  the  rapid  approach  of  that  period,  when  ail  Uie  labours  of 
Christian  benevolence  must  terminate,  and  when  all  opportuni- 
tica  of  doing  good  will  for  ever  ceaae. 

The  'aecond  Sennon,  in  the  order  of  publication,  is  entitled, 
Preparation  for  Death  enforced  from  the  Uncertainty  of  Life. 
VoL.  X.  N.  S.  F 
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and  was  occasioned  hy  the  <li*atli  of  a  junior  member  of  his  own  I 
college,  at  a  time  when  an  e|udeinic  fever  prevailed,  and  had  I 
already  committiMl  great  ravages  in  the  town  and  University  of  ■ 
Cambridge.  It  is  plain,  impressive,  earnest,  and  affectionate ; B 
such  as  the  occasion  of  its  d^^livery  obviously  required.  B 

In  the  Sermon  entitled,  I'he  only  availing  Hlethod  of  Salvi- ^ 
tion,  founded  on  (lal.  v.  0,  the  manifest  design  of  its  Author, 
was,  to  enter  his  tiecided  protest  against  the  fashionable  doctrine  v ) 
of  baptismal  regeneration,  and  to  explain  the  nature  and  grounds  ^ 
of  justification.  As  both  these  subjects  have  been  already  fully 
discussed  in  some  former  numbers,  we  shall  not  at  present  intro- 
duce  more  than  a  single  extract,  in  which  a  somewhat  novd  i 
argument  is  brought  to  hear  upon  the  advocates  of  Baptismil  ^  ^ 
regeneration. 


*  Every  person  is  aware  that  in  this  country  there  is  one  denomioi* 
tion  of  professing  Christians,  1  mean  the  society  of  Friends,  who 
avowedly  reject  the  outward  administration  of  the  rite  of  Baptism 
Now,  if  we  look  at  their  children,  and  at  those  children  in  our  Church, 
who  have  been  baptized  in  their  infancy,  we  shall  scarcely,  1  fear, 
discover  those  marks  of  moral  superiority,  those  indications  of  a  spi* 
ritual  principle  being  implanted  in  the  latter,  which,  on  the  supp^ 
aition  that  grace  is  necessarily  conveyed  by  baptism,  might  naturaOy 
have  been  expected:  on  the  contrary,  it  may  not  improbably  bt 
found,  that  the  balance  in  point  of  external  decorum  and  propriety  d 
conduct,  is  in  favour  of  the  children  of  that  denomination  of  Chri^ 
tians  to  which  1  have  adverted.  As  a  plain  matter  of  fact*  therefore^ 
wc  have  here  no  evidence  that  spiritual  grace  is  necessarily  and  in* 
fallibly  communicated  by  tlie  simple  administration  of  the  extemai 
ordinance.  Should  it  bu  said,  that  spiritual  grace  bus  ncverthelw 
been  communicated,  it  would  be  said  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  fron 
experience,  or  rather  contrary  to  all  proof :  for  in  numerous  instance 
alas!  directly  the  opposite  sentiment  might  with  far  greater  sen* 
blance  of  truth  be  maintained.  For  do  we  not  find,  that  many  whs 
have  been  baptized  in  their  childhooil,  as  they  grow  up,  and  whei 
they  arrive  at  years  of  maturity,  absolutely  deny  the  truth  of  Kev» 
lation  altogether  >  What  multitudes  are  there,  even  in  this  Christitt 
country,  who  too  fully  realize  the  awful  character  of  **  baptized  ini' 
deUl**  So  far  is  it  from  being  uniformly  and  invariably  true  thati 
seminal  principle  of  grace  necessarily  accompanies  Baptism,  that  M 
genuine  and  decisive  marks  of  its  presence  ever  dcvclope  themselves 
in  many  instances  at  least,  at  any  one  period  of  future  life.*  pp.  10,11 

The  six  Scruiuns  on  the  Advent  of  Christ,  are  oii  the  foUoil* 
ing  subjects. 

<  I.  On  the  antecedent  testimonies  relative  to  the  Advent  of  Chriit 

II.  On  tlie  nature  of  the  office  which  Christ  came  to  fulfil* 

III.  On  the  reception  which  Christ  ex|)erienced. 

IV.  On  the  spiritual  Advent  of  Christ. 

V.  On  the  Nativity  of  Christ. 

VI.  On  tlie  final  Advent  of  Christ.* 
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In  Uie  sr<^neral  Introduction  to  these  tUscotirses,  the  Author 
states  mutlesily,  and  with  threat  candour,  his  reasons  for  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  Ativeiit  Sundays  ;  reasons  which,  however  unsatis¬ 
factory  they  mi'^hl  appear  to  those  who  maintain  Ki^h  Church 
principles,  form  the  only  rational  basis  on  which  the  practice  can 
ri*8t. 

«  We  do  not,*  says  our  Author,  ‘  plead  for  the  propriety  of  their 
observance  on  the  ground  of  mere  usage  and  antiquity  :  neither  do  w« 
profess  to  derive  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  any  positive  warrant  for 
their  institution;  nay  mure,  we  are  not  unwilling  to  allow,  that  occa- 
sionallv  they  m  iy  have  been  perverted  to  purposes  widely  at  variance 
with  their  otiginal  design,  may  have  been  wasted  in  giddy  revelry,  or 
so  regarded  as  to  foster  a  spirit  of  formality  and  pharisaic  pride  :  yet 
when  all  this  is  conceded,  they  still  appear  to  admit  of  a  defence  quite 
sufficient  to  satisfy  any  fair  and  unprejudiced  mind. 

•  With  respect,  then,  to  the  present  observance,  it  is  evident,  as 
already  hinted,  that  its  specific  intention  is,  to  bring  to  recollection 
the  vastness  of  our  obligations  to  the  best  Benefactor  of  mankind,  to 
recall  our  thoughts  to  that  state  of  humiliation  in  which  he  at  first  ap¬ 
peared,  and  also  to  furnish  a  perpetual  memento  of  his  glorious  Aa- 
vent  at  the  great  day.  Contemplated  in  these  points  of  view,  mutt  it 
not  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  a  service  highly  appropriate,  that  it  ia 
a  becoming  expression  of  grateful  feeling,  the  obvious  dictate  of  piety 
and  wisdom  ?  Every  one  will  allow,  that  it  is  proper  to  notice  in  a 
particular  manner,  the  anniversary  of  his  own  birth,  or  of  any  remark¬ 
able  interposition  of  Providence ;  surely  then  it  cannot  be  wrong  to 
commemorate,  with  devout  gratitude,  the  arrival  on  earth  of  that 
illustrious  Person,  who  assumed  our  nature  in  order  to  accomplish  our 
deliverance,  and  who  is  the  Author  of  all  our  mercies.  Rather,  shall 
we  not  be  thankful  for  any  appointment  which  is  calculated  to  bring 
his  astonishing  goodness  before  our  view  ?  These  remarks,  however, 
it  may  be  here  proper  to  observe,  are  to  be  regardc<l  as  strictly  defen¬ 
sive.  1  hey  are  by  no  means  intended  even  indirectly  to  convey  a 
charge  against  those  who  differ  from  ourselves  on  n  subject  confessedly 
of  minor  importance.  '1  heir  sole  aim  is  to  show,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  this  department  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution,  which  is  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and  that  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  are  sometimes  urged  against  it,  are  not  entitled  to  much 
consideration.  We  conceive  that  we  arc  acting  thoroughly  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  the  precepts  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  while  w^e  thus 
submit  ourselves  even  to  the  **  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord*s 
sake.’** 

If  such  were  always  the  spirit  of  forbearance  and  conciliation 
in  which  controversies  on  redigious  subjects,  whether  they  relate 
to  doctrine  or  discipline,  were  carried  on,  how  much  nearer 
would  good  men  a|)proximate  to  each  other,  than  they  now  ap¬ 
pear  to  do  ;  and  what  a  cheering  ho|>e  would  l>e  inspired,  that 
•re  long  we  should  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  know- 
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of  the  Son  of  (Jod,  unto  perfect  men  ;  “  to  the  measure  of 
“  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.” 

In  one  of  these  discourses,  which  abounds  with  judicious  re- 
llections  and  impressive  aciinonitions,  the  followitic^  remarks 
occur  on  the  present  state  of  that  Church  to  which  the  preacher 
heloii{^s,  and  for  which  he  cherishes  a  truly  filial  solicitude. 
They  are  well  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration  of  all  the 
friends  of  the  E>tahlishment ;  since  they  distinctly  point  out  the 
(|uartcr  from  which  daiu^er  is  chiefly  to  he  apprehended  by  the 
Members  of  the  lutional  Ecclesiastical  Establishment. 


*  Here  may  1  be  nermitted  to  remark,  that  notwithstanding  the 
gloomy  forebodings  which  have  been  occasionally  expressed,  there 
seems  no  just  grouud  to  apprehend  the  downfall  of  that  venerable  ec« 
clesiasticul  lubric,  which  has  been  erected  in  these  realms :  at  the  same 
lime,  it  must  not  he  dissembled,  tlint  there  is  a  sense  in  w  hich,  w’ith 
perfect  truth  it  may  be  said  respecting  it,  that  Christ  stands  at  the 
door  and  knocks,  i.et  us  listen  to  tne  cal),  and  if,  in  any  instance, 
thi  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  appears  to  languish,  let  it  be  the  brat  and 
great  concern  of  the  parties  to  whom  it’s  charge  is  consigned,  that  it 
niuv  revive  and  burn  with  increasing  brightness.  It  is  not  enough  to 
gay,  that  all  is  well,  or  to  imagine,  that  tlie  matter  is  to  be  established 
bv  mere  asseveration,  or  mutual  compliments  amongst  those  immedU 
ately  responsible  'I'hese  arc  nut  the  times  w  hen  cj^ucstions  in  religion 
are  to  be  decided  by  bare  authority,  in  a  dictatorial  oracular  tone  and 
leMiipcr,  and  by  lavishing  abuse  on  those  who  chuse  to  differ.  The 
only  real  remedy  seems  to  be,  that  we  make  ourselves  thoroughly  ac* 
quainted  w  ith  our  own  acknowledged  principles,  that  we  be  prepared 
to  state  and  enforce  them,  in  a  plain  and  practical  manner,  with  ear¬ 
nestness,  with  htieiity,w’ith  affection,  with  an  anxious  desire  to  promote 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  committed  to  our  charge,  and  then  we 
need  entertain  no  apprehensions,  that  “  Ichabod,’*  the  glory  is 
departed'*)  will  be  ever  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  our  temples.  No¬ 
thing  short  of  this,  however,  will  be  found  sufficient  to  secure  their  fi¬ 
nal  stability,  or  cflectually  to  withstand  the  force  of  those  turbulent 
waves  wliieh  dash  against  them.  It  is  not  by  hard  speeches,  and  in* 
temperate  railings,  and  injurious  insinuations, — it  is  not  hy  torpor  and 
apathy,  and  a  cold,  heart^e^s,  uninteresting  method  of  performing  her 
•erviecs — much  less  is  it  bv  harassing  and  opposing  those  zealous  and 
active  individuals,  w  ho  arc  not  conscious  of  aiming  at,  or  of  deserving 
any  other  clmructer  than  that  of  consistent  sons  of  the  establishment.— 
Nor  again,  is  it  by  attempts  to  show  ,  for  example,  that  the  only  spiri¬ 
tual  .\dvent  of  Chiist,  which  in  these  limes  we  are  warranted  to  ex¬ 
pect,  ni'iosurily  takes  place  at  Infant  b.aptism,  that  we  must  ever  hope 
to  advance  the  real  interests  of  that  ('hurch  to  w  hich  w  c  belong.  All 
i!)at  is  wanted  is,  the  revival  of  that  zeal  w  hich  has  been  sufflrcd  to 
decline,  together  with  an  active,  faithful  publication  of  the  important 
truths  contained  in  our  Articles  and  Homilies,  which  have  been  too 
much  lost  sight  of.  No  innovation,  or  adoption  of  untried  thcorief  it 
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neceMtryt  but  simply  the  return  to  those  principle,  and  tha  spirit  of 
that  sybtem  in  peneral,  from  which  it  cannot  be  denied,  there  has  been 
in  many  instances,  a  lamentable  departure.* 

Yet  presiiine  that  the  penalty  of  this  manly  avowal,  would 
be,  that  the  preacher  would  he  denounced  by  the  quarter  part  ol 
his  leanuMl  audience  as  an  enemy  to  the  Church,  a  furious  in- 
nosater,  a  wild  enthusiast,  “  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.” 
Nor  will  the  s.dutary  advice  tfiven  to  the  candidates  for  the  cleri¬ 
cal  proh  S'iicm,  which  immediately  follows,  be  much  more  palatable. 

‘  I  would  wish  particularly  to  call  the  attention.of  the  younger  part 
of  my  audience  to  this  point,  because  with  many  of  them  will  rest,  in 
a  very  great  degree,  the  vast  responsibility  of  advancing  or  of  impair¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  true  religion,  in  that  Church  whicli  our  pious  fore¬ 
fathers  founded  in  these  remms,  which  was  once  regarded  as  the  glory 
of  the  Keformation.  I  am  anxious  that  they  may  make  themselves  mi¬ 
nutely  acquainted  with  her  doctrines  and  her  discipline,  so  that  their 
regard  to  her  may  not  rest  on  the  mere  prejudices  of  education,  or 
other  ground  equally  indeicnsible,  but  on  a  thorough  conviction  of 
her  substantial  excellencies :  for  notwithstanding  the  cavils  and  ob¬ 
jections  from  various  quarters,  with  which  she  bus  been  occasion¬ 
ally  Assailed,  her  constitution  is  well  adapted  to  advance  and  to 
perpetuate,  upon  a  large  scale,  the  great  ends  of  pure  and  prac¬ 
tical  (  hristiaiiity.  She  possesses,  within  herself,  as  is  evinced  by 
recent  facts  in  her  history,  it'  1  may  so  speak,  a  principle  of  resus¬ 
citation  :  and  there  is  nothing  besides  now  wanted,  under  the  divine 
blessing,  in  order  to  promote  the  wide  diHusion  of  spiritual  religion  in 
all  her  Dorders,  but  ministers  of  correct  knowledge  and  fervent  zeal, 
showing  **  sound  speech,  that  cannot  be  condemned,”  and  earnestly 
desirous  to  “  make  full  proof  of  their  ministry.”  Much,  very  mucli, 
however,  it  may  be  pardonable  to  repeat,  depends  upon  their  qualifica¬ 
tions,  not  only  as  it  respects  themselves,  not  only  as  it  respects  those 
who  arc  the  present  witnesses  of  their  conduct,  but  especially  as  it  re¬ 
spects  the  growth  or  the  declension  of  genuine  Christianity ,~the 
salvation  or  destruction  of  immortal  souls,  in  that  sphere  where  it  may 
be  their  lot  to  labour.* 

Though  we  may  not  exactly  agree  with  this  pious  clergyman 
on  the  *  substantial  excellencies  of  the  Church  of  England,*  and 
her  tendency  to  pruniote,  ‘  on  a  large  scale,  pure  and  practical 
I  ‘  Christianity,*  yet  we  do  concur  with  him  as  to  the  necessity  of  a 
‘  principle  of  ri^siiscitatioii,*  a*  wider  difTusion  of  spiritual  religion 
♦  in  all  her  hordt  rs,*  and  a  larger  supply  of  ministers  of  correct 
knowledge  and  fervent  zeal.  Adverse  as  we  have  been  consi¬ 
dered  to  the  existing  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  op)>osed  at 
we  undoubtedly  are  to  every  form  of  hierarchy,  as  militating 
against  the  sole  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  none  would  more  sin¬ 
cerely  rejoice  than  ourselves  in  such  a  revival  of  religion  within 
the  National  Church,  and  such  an  augmentation  of  pious,  dc« 
I  voted  miuistcr^  to  serve  at  her  altars. 


(  W  ) 

Art.  X.  tSmiidiii  on  Iniertsiinsf  Sufjecii,  Py  George  Campbell,  Minia. 
ter  of  the  GoapcI,  Stockbricige,  ne.ir  Dunbar.  12mo.  pp.  ‘t-79.  1816. 

¥ X  character  and  value,  ihia  collection  oC  discourses  more 
-■  nearly  reseinlih*a  the  second  volunu'  of  Mr.  More's  sermons, 
reviewer!  in  our  Number  for  Sept.  1817,  than  any  other  work 
uf  a  similar  kind  which  has  come  under  our  notice.  The 
seriousness,  and  plainness,  and  useful  tendency,  which  we  re* 
cognised  in  the  latter  publication,  belongs  equally  to  the  former; 
they  both,  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  include  doctrinal  and 
practical  subjects.  Mr.  CaniplKdl  has  been  induced  to  venture 
the  publication  of  his  discourses  from  *  a  desire  and  hope,  that 
‘  by  this  means  he'iiiight  be  more  extensively  useful;*— a  laud- 
aide  wtsli,  for  the  gratification  of  which,  he  looks  not  to  the  fas¬ 
tidious  in  taste,  or  the  admirers  of  a  spurious  eloquence,  but  to 
the  sober  minded  Christian  conccriud  for  his  own  spiritual 
edification,  and  desirous  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of 
mankind.  t 

The  subjects  included  in  this  volume,  are  the  following. 
God's  Expostulation  with  Sinners.  Jer.  xliv.  4— Salvation 
freely  oflered.  Kev.  xxii.  17  —  llecunciliation  hy  Christ. 
Colos.  i.  Tlie  end  of  reconciliation.  Colos.  i.  21 -'2*2 

—The  C'OmpUint  of  Christ.  Matth.  xxvii.  46 — Invitation 
to  Coniinnnion— Canticles  ii.  11 — The  Nature  of  Com¬ 
munion  1  John.  1.  J — I'lie  Success  of  Christ  in  his  work, 
laaiah  liii.  10 — The  Solemn  Engagement.  Jer.  i.  S — Fruit- 
fiilncss.  Jolm.  xv.  8  —  Progressive  Improvement.  Philip,  iii. 
14 — The  Fulness  of  the  Promise.  Philip,  iv.  10 — The  Se¬ 
curity  of  the  Promise,  lieh.  x.  23 — Ileaveuly  Miiidedness. 
Colos.  iii.  1,  2  —  Heavenly  (%)iiversation.  Philip,  iii.  20— 
Victory  over  Death.  Isaiah,  xxv.  3 — Tiie  Coiisummutioii  of 
Bliss.  1  John.  lit.  2. 

As  a  a|>cciineu  ol  the  manner  in  which  the  Preacher  addresses 
his  hearers  and  readers,  wc  give  tlie  following  extract  from  the 
Xltli  Sermon  *  i)n  Progres>ive  Improvcmt  iU.* 

*  Seeking  after  greater  degrees  of  divine  and  spiritual  knowledge, 
it  one  of  the  ways  in  which  c'hristiaim  are  to  press  along  the  course 
for  the  prise  of  the  high  calling  of  God.  The  new  man  which  be¬ 
lievers  pul  on,  is  **  reliev  ed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  hind 
“  that  created  him.”  fbis  knowledge  is  imperfect  at  first,  but  it  if 
destined  to  increase,  and  shall  be  piTfected  in  that  state  where  the 
Mints  are  Mul  to  sec  God  **  face  to  face.*'  and  **  know  even  ni  they 
**  arc  known  *  The  mesns  ofincreasing  our  religious  knowledge  have 
been  furnisheil  us  in  a  very  liberal  manner  by  find,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
improve  them  for  that  purpose.  Hut  who  of  us  can  sav  we  have  been 
to  diligent  in  lbi‘  respect  as  we  ought  to  have  been  ?  It  is  not  owing  to 
the  want  of  opportunities  of  information,  but  the  neglect  of  them,  that 
•o  many,  who  arc  far  advanced  in  life,  are  yet  children  in  understand- 
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ing.  To  irhat,  Christians,  will  you  ascribe  that  inaperfection  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  yoii  have  so  much  to  coinpUin  ?  Have  you  not  from 
your  youth,  had  full  and  free  access  to  the  word  ol  Oi*d  I  Have 
you  not  had  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  the  Gos|Hd  preached, 
and  the  advantiige  of  many  judicious  helps  for  understanding  its  im¬ 
portant  doctrines  ?  lias  your  progress  in  knowledge  been  in  any 
measure  suitable  to  these  means  oi  intormation  ?  Or  is  it  now  so 
great,  as  to  render  strenuous  exertion  aller  farther  improvement  un¬ 
necessary  ?  Are  you  os  well  acmiainted  with  the  doctrines  of  faith 
and  the  rules  of  practice,  and  witn  the  influence  of  the  one  upon  the 
other,  os  you  mignt  or  ought  to  have  been  ?  Have  you  that  holy  pru¬ 
dence  which  is  necessary  to  discover  the  path  of  duty  in  all  the 
various  circumstances  and  relations  of  life  ?  Can  you  readily  dis¬ 
cern  and  avoid  the  snares  to  which  you  are  exposed  in  an  evil  world  i 
And  are  you  able  to  give  every  man  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
you  with  meekness  and  fear  f  Uo  you  understand  the  dark  and  in¬ 
tricate  dispens.itions  of  Providence  ?  And  have  you  nothing  farther 
to  learn  ot  the  mystcrie&  of  redemption  ? 


Art.  XI.  An  Essay  on  the  best  Means  of  promoiir^  the  Spread  of  Diving 
Truth  in  the  unenlightened  Villages  ot  Great  aritain.  By  J.  Thorn¬ 
ton,  of  Billericay.  12mo.  pp.  97. 

'  A  twenty  guineas  for  the  best  Essay  on  the 

‘  means  of  spreading  Divine  Truth  in  the  unenlightened 
^  Villages  of  Britain,*  having  been  oftered  by  some  benevolent 
person  through  the  medium  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  soon 
after  the  attention  of  Mr.  Thornton  had  been  invited  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  a  Christian  friend,  induced  him  to  prepare  the  present 
tract  for  publication.  It  is  entitled  to  the  most  serious  conside¬ 
ration  of  every  person  alive  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  mankind, 
and  cannot  fail  of  procuring  for  the  Author  the  res|>ect  and  gra¬ 
titude  of  every  Christian  philanthropist.  The  claims  which  this 
Essay  possesses,  in  its  subjects,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
discussions  of  them  is  conducted,  are  such  as  to  impose  on  us 
the  duty  of  warmly  recommending  it  to  the  public. 

■^•’t.  XII.  An  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Operation  of  the  Dry  Rot,  mth 
a  View  to  its  Pr^ntion  or  Cure,  To  which  are  annexed,  Sug¬ 
gestions  on  the  cultivation  of  Forest  Trees,  and  an  Abstract  of  the 
several  Forest  Laws,  from  the  Heign  of  Canute  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  Robert  Me  William,  Architect  and  Surveyor..  4lo* 
pp.  440.  1818. 


*^PHE  utility  and  importance  of  timber,’  says  Mr.  Mo  W. 

^  *  adsptcMl  in  diflerent  forms  to  the  comforts,  conveiiien- 

‘  ces,  and  even  the  necessities  of  civilized  life,  render  the  means 

*  of  preserving  it  from  decay  an  object  highly  iotcresting  to  all  ; 

*  claims  the  special  attention  of  those  who  are  studious  to  pro^ 

*  mote  the  welfare  of  tlieir  country.* 

That  peculiar  species  of  decay,  termed  the  Dry  Holt  to  wkioh 
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timber  i»  subject,  liaH  uf  late  become  familiar,  at  least  in  its 
baneful  effects,  to  every  one  cunversaiU  with  building.  Not  only 
is  it  more  itenoral  than  in  former  times,  but,  in  this  country,  its 
rava|^  have  increased  l>cyond  proportion  to  what  has  taken 
place  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Many  of  our  ships  of  war,  and 
numerous  public  works  as  well  as  private  houses  of  modem 
erection,  are  daily  found  to  be  infected  with  it.  The  destructive 
consequences  of  this  insidious  evil,  have  occasioned  various  in* 
vestii^ations  and  compl^ints,  and  given  rise  to  many  highly 
vaunted  but  ineffectual  remedies. 

Aware  of  the  mistakes  of  those  who  have  treated  this  disease 
in  an  empirical  or  su|>erficial  manner,  the  Author  of  the  work 
before  us  very  projierly  endeavours  to  trace  its  operations 
to  their  remotest  source,  and  to  counteract  the  cansi^  that 
promote  its  mischievous  activity.  With  these  views  he  applies 
himself  to  investigate  generally  the  economy  of  vegetatbm,  ex¬ 
amining  minutely  the  structure  of  the  fir  and  of  the  oak,  which 
constitute  the  most  important  part  of  the  timber  used  in  British 
buildings,  and  bestows  a  considerable  degree  of  observation  on 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  sap.  Ascribing  its  motion  to  the 
change  of  temperature,  he  contends,  in  opposition  to  most  pro¬ 
ceeding  writers  on  tlie  subject,  that  no  specific  etfect  is  produced 
in  vegetation  from  the  agency  of  light ;  and,  from  a  number  of 
experiments  which  be  states,  maintains  that  in  all  cases  where 
effects  have  been  supposed  to  arise  from  the  operation  of  light 
alone,  they  have  proceeded  from  a  change  of  temperature  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  variation  in  the  solar  rays,  and  that  if  an  equal 
variation  of  temperature,  with  an  equal  supply  of  fresh  air, 
could  l>e  atfordiMl  by  artificial  means,  thoiigli  light  remained  nn- 
varie<l  or  even  excluded,  the  consequence's  wouM  in  all  these 
cases,  with  the  exception  of  eolonr,  be  the  same.  In  this  argu¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  in  his  opinion  regarding  the  direction  of  the  roots 
of  trees,  the  present  Author  opposes  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Knight,  and  supported  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  He 
differs  also  materially  from  the  latter,  in  his  representation  of  the 
texture  of  the  oak  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  engraving  he  has  given 
of  a  section  of  a  branch  of  that  tree,  compared  with  the  plate  of  a 
section  of  the  oak  that  accompanies  Sir  H.  Davyds  Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

The  minuter  varieties  of  Fungi,  being  the  immediate  agents 
in  promoting  Uie  dccom|>osition  of  limber,  engage  the  close  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Autlior ;  and  his  ideas  concerning  them,  which 
are  also  illustrated  by  engravings,  are  curious  and  entertaining. 
He  denies  that  there  is  so  vast  a  number  of  s|>ecies  as  many  Na¬ 
turalists  attempt  to  describe,  and  contends  that  one  and  tliesame 
kind  will,  under  different  circumstances,  assume  very  different 
shapes  and  colours  ;  and  he  shews,  by  reference  to  a  Tarietj  of 
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xp«*4imraU9  (hat  they  are  fraqueotly  the  eflleota  as  well  as  (he 
ausca  of  the  Dry  Rot. 

In  trmoinfi^  the  means  by  which  the  causes  of  decay  are  intro- 
diice<l  in  the  interior  of  buildings,  be  buds  the  mischief  often 
proceeding  from  im|>ro|>er  foundations,  piling,  or  planking,  and 
most  frequently  from  drains  and  cess-pools.  In  one  instance  he 
discovereil  tlie  original  source  between  two  or  three  hundred 
feet,  and  in  another  above  two  or  three  hundretl  yards,  from  the 
buikhng  which  it  ultimately  destroyed.  In  these  cases  he  con¬ 
siders  the  mischief  to  have  been  first  occasioncti  by  the  ctHuvia 
from  corrupting  vegetable  matter,  such  as  carbonic  acid  gas,  or 
hydrogen,  and  carbiirretted  hydrogen  gas  ;  and  other  cases  are 
referred  to,  in  whieh  the  disease  was  conveyed  into  buildings, 
with  saw  dust,  and  even  with  tlie  corks  of  bottles.  Kxamples 
of  the  latter  mode  of  introduction  he  adduces  in  two  houses 
near  Berkeley  Square,  the  occupiers  of  which  hud  pun'hased 
wine  from  a  merchant  whose  cellars  were  affected  with  the  in¬ 
oculating  matter ;  from  which  he  takes  occasion  satirically  to 
remark,  in  a  note,  what  the  public  may  find  it  their  advantage 
to  remember,  that  ‘  this  disease  is  very  advantageous  to  wine- 
‘  merchants,  as  it  soon  covers  the  bottles  with  its  mouldy 
‘  appearance,  and  consumes  the  external  parts  of  the  corks,  so 

*  that  with  a  trifling  operation  on  tlie  bottles  after  they  are  tilled 

*  and  then  deposited  in  cellars  pretty  strongly  aiTeoteil  with  the 

*  Dry  Rot,  they  can  send  out  wine  as  having  been  bottled  in 
‘  tlicir  cellars  fur  seven  or  eight  years,  before  it  has  in  fact  been 

*  Uiere  so  many  months.’  Sudi  an  artifico  as  tliis  ougtit  not  to 
lie  lightly  regarded.  By  a  meant  of  no  greater  magnitude 
than  this,  a  stately  ship  of  war  may  become  infected  with  a  , 
malady  that  may  prove  fatal  to  itself  and  its  crew,  and  the 
roost  noble  edifloe  may  be  prematurely  reduced  to  ruin.  Appa¬ 
rently  harmless  as  the.  fungus,  like  a  piece  of  leather,  may,  in  a 
dormant  state,  remain  for  almost  any  length  of  time,  a  slight 
change  or  accident  may  give  it  life  and  destructive  action.  *  On 

*  the  side  of  an  oak  tenon,  or  scarf,’  says  the  present  Writer, 

*  it  has  been  knovin  to  remain  for  ages,  without  the  least  injury 
‘  to  the  timber  when  kept  dry,  but  immediately  resumecl  its 
^  work  of  decomposition  the  moment  it  was  furnished  witli- 
‘  moisture.’ 

After  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  causes  and  nature  of 
the  disess(%  wliich  occupies  nine  chajiters  of  the  work,  the 
Author  proceeds  to  that  important  pai’t  of  the  inquiry  which' 
relates  to  the  proper  modes  of  cure.  The  common  error  of 
seeking  a  siieeitic  or  universal  remedy,  is  judiciously  avoided 
and  exposou ;  and  such  a  mode  of  treatment  is  suggested,  as 
would  be  a<k»pted  by  a  philosopliic  practitiouar,  in  seeking  to 
remedy  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  ie  sobjeet.  The 
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source  of  the  disease  is  first  of  all  to  be  invcsti<^a(eil ;  and  then 
endeavours  must  be  made  to  remove  the  evils  it  has  caused,  and 
to  prevent  tlieir  recurrence.  W  hen  the  disease  originates  in  any 
infecteil  materials  introduced  into  the  building,  such  as  old  tim* 
her  or  bricks  that  had  been  taken  from  a  structure  in  a  state  of 
decay,  Mr.  M.  recommends  tlic  removal  of  all  the  intocted 
parts,  and  the  washiiii^  the  adjoining::  materials  with  a  strong  | 
aoliitioii  of  oxyd  of  iron,  copper,  or  zinc,  previous  to  the  intro- 
ductioii  of  any  fresh  and  sound  materials ;  and  those  parts  of 
the  fresh  timber  which  may  he  liable  to  receive  infection  from  the 
old,  he  further  advises  to  be  charretl.  W  here  the  cause  is  pu¬ 
trescent  vajHJur  from  other  corrupting  matter,  such  matter 
must  he  removed,  and  the  situation  tlioroup^hly  cleansevl,  and  the 
air  rendered  pure,  dry,  and  susceptible  of  coutiiuial  motion,  or 
of  passiiis^  in  a  eurrent  through  every  part  of  the  huildin<^.  It 
is  of  the  first  importance,  he  adds,  that,  in  all  cases,  edilioes  lie 
constructcil  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  the  common  air 
shifting  its  place  widi  facHity>  that  it  may  not,  by  heint;  stag¬ 
nant,  uccpiiiea  fermenting  li(*ut,  or  uccumulat**.  vapour  impreg- 
natcil  with  panicles  of  the  surrounding  luateriaU. 

To  promote  a  uniform  eircul.uion  of  air,  the  attention  of  build¬ 
ers  is  directed  to  the  po»i(iou  of  the  tire  places,  and  especially 
in  the  lower  parts  of  buildings  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
stagnant  air,  a  Hue  is  recommended  t(»  he  made  beneath  the  iloor, 
and  pass  behind  the  grate  to  optui  at  any  part  about  the  building 
where  the  air  is  found  most  pure  and  dry.  With  the  same  view, 
ail  apparatus  is  suggested  us  proper  to  he  iiseil  on  ship  board, 
which  appears  to  merit  attention,  immediately  behind  the  gal¬ 
ley  an  air-tight  vessel  of  metal  is  propositi  to  he  placed  to  which 
pi|M>s  arc  to  In'  aiVixcd  that  are  to  reach  to  the  hold  of  tSc  ship, 
liy  llie  galley  tire,  which  is  used  for  the  culinary  purposes  of  the 
crew,  the  vessel  hehind  it  must  lN?come  heated,  and  the  air 
w  liich  it  contains  must  bei'onie  rarefied  and  made  to  pass  olV  like 
smoke  up  a  Hue,  or  rather  funnel,  prepared  for  its  passage.  The 
foul  air  from  the  hold  is  then  forced  up  to  occu)»y  the  space  from 
which  the  other  is  expelled,  and  in  its  turn  made  to  pass  away  ; 
and  the  air  of  the  ship  is  rendered  pure  and  wholesome  so  as 
greatly  to  promote  the  liealtli  and  comfort  of  the  crew,  as  well 
•s  10  preserve  the  ship  from  liip  ravages  of  the  Dry  Rot.  In 
describing  some  cx|N’riments  made  with  such  an  apparatus,  the 
AuUior  remarks,  that  *  when  lighted  candles  were  put  to  the  end 

*  of  the  tula's  in  the  hold,  the  Hame  was  immediately  sucked  in, 

‘  though  the  ends  of  some  of  them  were  more  than  twenty  yards 

*  distant  from  the  furnace;  and  this  motion  was  observable  at  the 
‘  ilistaiKv  of  twelve  hours  alter  the  fire  was  out  of  the  furnace.* 
That  a  machine  so  simple,  so  little  cumbersome,  and  so  cheaply 
constructed  and  maintained,  should  not  be  generally  adopted,  at 
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least  in  our  ships  nf  war,  nnpear  siirprisinc^;  for  its  utility 

as  the  Author  remark**,  cannot  be  uuuhteil,  without  denyini^  all  the 
doctrim*s  of  piieuiiiatics.  F or  the  netH*ssity  of  adopting  it  in  the 
navy,  the  threat' inciTHse  of  the  Dry  Kotin  our  ships  of  war  mig;ht 
Ih*  a  reason  sudicienlly  weisfhty.  'I'he  iiiereasc  of  the  disenst*  in 
shijM  of  that  class,  Mr.  M.  supposes,  and  we  think  his  conjec¬ 
ture  is  just,  to  he  occasioned  in  ;i  preat  measure  even  hy  the 
im)irovements  that  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  ship-building. 
Ships  of  war  arc  now  so  tightly  constructed  as  not  to  collect  as 
heretofore  much  bilge  water.  When  bilge  water  was  fre- 
tpicntly  collected,  the  necessity  that  existed  of  frequently  numn- 
ing  it  off,  gave  occasion  for  the  stagnant  air  of  the  hold  to  be 
pumped  off  with  it ;  and  our  Author  alleges  that  no  instance 
can  he  adduced  of  any  ship  that  collected  niueh  bilge  water  that 
was  affected  in  any  great  degree  with  the  dry  rot,  or  was  un¬ 
healthy  to  the  crew. 

The  various  means  which  Mr.  M.  suggests  for  preventing 
the  introduction,  and  for  arrt*sting  the  progress  of  the  Dry 
Kot,  occupies  so  large  a  {>ortion  of  the  volume  before  us,  that 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  do  that  justice  to  those  parts  of 
the  work  to  which  their  obvious  utility  lays  claim.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  charring  timber,  where  that  process  is  admissible,'  the 
impregnation  of  it  with  oleaginous  and  resinous  matter,  with 
many  of  the  neutral  salts,  and  with  such  of  the  metallic  oxyds 
as  readily  unite  with  the  juices  of  the  plant,  the  extraction  of 
the  native  juices,  the  immersion  of  the  timber  in  water,  and  in 
peat-moss,  the  felling  of  it  at  a  pro|)er  time,  and  the  sea¬ 
soning  of  it  in  a  pro|)er  manner,  are  all  treatetl  in  a  manner 
which  proves  the  writer  to  bo  well  acquainted  with  his  subject, 
and  which  cannot  fail  to  furnish  the  reader,  who  feels  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject,  with  much  satisfactory  information  and 
practical  nid.  Passing  over  this  |>ortion  of  the  work,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  notice  what  the  Author  terms  the  Appendix,  nnd  which 
occupies  nearly  one  half  of  the  volume. 

Tlic  Author's  object,  in  this  part,  is  not  less  imjiortant  than 
in  the  preceding.  Me  endeavours  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
what,  in  Uic  first  portion,  he  has  been  anxious  to  preserve ;  and, 
while  he  shews  from  the  increase  of  our  population,  and  com¬ 
merce,  as  well  as  from  the  inc^ase  of  the  causes  of  the  decay  of 
tiinlier,  that  the  demand  for  timber  has  been  continually  in¬ 
creasing,  he  proves  from  historic  documents,  as  well  as  from 
tradition,  that  the  quantity  produced  in  (ireat  Britain  has  been 
most  unwisely  suffered  to  diminish,  almost  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  demand.  The  annual  value  of  timber  cut  down  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Mr.  M.  states,  to  amount  to  about  three  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  ;  and,  according  to  the  Custom  House  ReCurnV| 
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the  annual  value  of  limber  iinporteil,  exccc<ls  tlie  oilier  amount; 
yet,  though  tlie  consumption  is  such  as  to  cause  the  balance  of 
trade  ^iUi  certain  countries  to  be  considerably  againal  us,  no 
eftbrU  have  been  made  to  raise  a  sufticicncy  of  native  supply. 
Many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  contrary,  which  have  ben 
cleared  of  their  native  wooils,  have  been  only  given  up  to  barren- 
ness  ;  and  many  parts  of  Scotland  as  well  as  of  England,  whieli 
were  known  to  bear,  or  which  still  retain  the  names  of  forest 
land,  cannot  now  boast  of  a  tree  or  a  shrub,  nor  are  they  worth 
the  ex|»encc  of  tillage.  Yet  our  Author  proves  by  various  re¬ 
ferences,  that  in  all  climates,  from  the  equator  to  the  arctic 
regions,  timber  trees  may  be  produce«l,  and  there  api)ean 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  wooil  will  grow  on  any  soil,  from  the 
sea  beach  to  the  mountain  top,  on  the  almost  rock,  on  the  quag¬ 
mire,  under  the  glowing  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  till  we  approa^ 
the  regions  of  ice  and  snow.  The  selection  of  the  trees  for  the 
various  soils  and  situations,  appears  to  be  the  principal  object 
which  the  cultivator  has  to  study.  The  opportunity  of  planting  ' 
in  Great  llritain  appears  to  be  as  ample  os  cun  be  desired. 
About  twenty  millions  of  acres  of  laud  arc  lying  in  a  state  of 
waste.  Since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  3,640  acts  of  parliament 
have  indeed  been  pusscil,  by  which  6,450,104  acres  have  been 
allowed  to  be  cncloseil,  and  put  into  a  state  of  cultivation.  Of 
those,  a  large  proportion,  however,  are  still  only  At  for  bearing 
timber  trees  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  planting  them,  there  is  un¬ 
questionably  a  supply  of  people  to  be  found  who  would  be  con¬ 
tent  to  be  cmployetl  at  very  moderate  wages. 

Tbo  itidnccmcnU  which  the  Author  holds  out  for  planting  oa 
inferior  lands,  are  rational  and  powerful,  and  instances  are  ad* 
duced  where  land  not  worth  a  shilling  an  acre  per  (iNiium,  before 
it  was  plantcii,  had  produced  an  average  profit,  from  the  time 
*  of  planting,  of  ten  and  twelve  pounds  a  year,  per  acre,  and  in 
some  (^ases  even  more.  ^  However  extravagant  it  may  appear, 
‘  yet  facts  siilViciently  prove,  that  the  value  of  the  fet^  simple, 
^  even  of  good  land,  bears  but  a  diminutive  pro|>ortion  to  that  of 
*  wood  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  growth,  or  even  loss  than  half  tiiat 
^  time,  after  planting  on  tlie  most  sterile  soil.’ 

The  suggestions  offered  respecting  the  propagation  of  trees, 
the  choice  of  soil,  and  the  mode  of  training,  may  be  read  witk 
advantage  by  country  gentlemen  who  arc  disposetl  to  embelliak, 
or  to  improve  their  lands.  The  section  ros|>eeting  the  forest 
laws  contains  much  curious  matter ;  and  Uiat  which  concludes 
the  work,  on  the  policy  of  building  ships  in  India,  is  of  |>eculiar 
and  iiumeiliate  national  interest. 

Uninviting  as  tlie  title  and  the  to|NC8  may  appear,  and  limited 
as  the  interest  of  the  general  subjects  may  be,  we  do  not  hesi* 
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iaie  to  assort  that  the  collateral  material  with  which  the  Tolumc 
of  m  abouncU,  will  be  fountl  to  aftoril  an  unex|>ecte4l  i^ratificatidn  even 
00  p  to  general  readers  who  may  l>e  induce<l  to  i^ruae  U. 
ly.  f  Tlie  Author  has  accoin|ilieihed  bin  task  with  ittdofutigable  in- 

I  duHtry,  and  with  imich  ingenuity  and  intelligence.  The  priiioi- 
'0*  ^  plea  on  which  he  reasotia  as  to  llie causes  and  preVentivea  ofthe 
Wi  decay  of  timlM*r,  ap|>ear  to  be  perspicuous  and  sound,  ond  his 

Ml  aim  in  endeavouring  to  rescue  the  treatment  of  the  subject  from 

rth  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  or  designing  empiric  is  highly 
worthy  of  praise, 

tic  — - - - - 

Art,  Xlll.  A  Letter  on  the  Principles  qf  the  Christian  Faith.  Written 
^  by  Hannah  Sinclair,  Eldest  Daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 

ig-  Sinclair,  Bart,  who  died  on  the  22d  of  May,  1818.  Svo.  pp.  25. 

1^  Price  Is.  Gd.  LxiQdon,  1818. 

the  H  are  very  glad  that  this  Letter**  has  not  been  confined  to 

cc(  a  private  circulation  :  it  is  adapted  to  be  extensively  useful, 

iof  It  will  interest  on  aocoiini  of  the  circumstances  under  which  H 

ed.  was  written ;  it  has,  however,  the  merit  of  not  only  being  dictated 

of  V  t  by  an  alfectionate  spirit,  but  of  conveying,  with  peculiar  clearness, 

cot  \  simplicity,  and  accuracy,  the  principles  of  what  we  denominate 

?en  ^  evangelical  religion.  The  Apostle  would  not  have  women  speak 

Of  !  in  the  churches  ;  he  did  not  suffer  them  to  teach  in  public  ;  but 

ng  ;  as  ]mrlour-iustructors,  as  private  monitors,  there  are  none  equal 

m-  to  mothers  and  sisters,  inasmuch  as  their  counsels,  imparted  in 

m-  the  tone  of  persuasion,  hmi  a  readier  access  to  tlie  heart.  Be¬ 

sides  whhdi,  truth  in  the  female  mind,  exists,  |)erlia|)s,  in  more 
oa  I  *  uniform  and  intimate  combination  with  the  feelings,  than  in  tlie 

id-  minds  of  men  in  general ;  and  religious  truth  more  especially, 

)rr  when  intelligently  embraced,  occupies  more  habitually  the  aK 

me  feotions  of  women  as  a  practical  reality  ;  it  is  to  them  not  only 

in  the  subject  of  belief,  hut  a  source  of  real  delight.  Where  this  is 

ar,  the  case,  there  will  he  the  freshness  of  life  in  the  representation 

de,  given  of  its  doctrines  ;  the  style  of  address  will  he  regulated  by 

of  the  **  law  of  kindness;**  and  it  will  have  the  charm  of  an  earuest- 
lat  ness  not  easily  to  he  withstowl. 

The  Writer  of  this  letter  was  in  the  habit  of  instructing  her 
«s,  ^  younger  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  knowledge  of  religion ;  it 

itk  was  her  great  delight  to  Im  thus  occupied.  The  wish  expressed 

tdi,  by  one  of  her  sisters,  that  she  should  put  down  in  writing,  the 

cat  substance  of  some  of  the  conversations  which  had  passed  between 

ies  them,  was  the  occasion  of  this  letter,  which,  it  is  almost  needless 

iir  to  state,  was  never  intended  for  (he  public  eye.  The  death  of 

this  amiable  an<l  exemplary  young  lady,  only  seven  months  after 
ed  the  date  of  the  letter,  has  set  upon  the  production,  however,  the 

si*  additional  value  of  a  memorial,  which  those  who  knew  her,  will 

doubtless  he  peculiarly  happy  to  poiisess.  In  rccommendiog  it  to 
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our  readers,  wc  need  only  transcribe  a  short  passage  as  a  spe 
ciineii. 

*  But,  first  let  me  remind  you,  that  sanctification  is  a  gradual  work. 
The  change  I  am  describing,  from  sin  to  holiness,  from  the  love  of 
the  world,  to  the  love  of  (lod.  is  not  instantaneous,  **  but  rtitnibles  the 
“  mornitifr  light,  xjohich  shines  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 
An  estabUihed  Christian,  difiers  in  many  respects  from  a  young  con 
vert,  imd,  generally  speaking,  that  diderence  is  in  no  respect  more 
visible,  than  in  their  feelings  and  experience  relative  to  the  pleasures 
of  Religion.  A  young  convert,  is  usually  beset  w'ith  doubts,  fcar\ 
and  anxieties,  fie  feels,  and  knows  himself  to  be  a  sinner;  is  de» 

I iressed  by  a  sense  of  his  own  guilt  and  infirmities;  and  has  not  yet 
earned  to  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  cast  all  the  burden  of  hU 
sins  upon  him.  But,  by  degrees,  more  light  is  communicated  to  hii 
mind >he  perceives  how  God  can  be  just,  and  yet  thejustifier  of  him 
who  believes  in  Jesus he  applies  all  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  to 
himself ;  he  looks  to  Jesus,  not  merely  os  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  but 
as  his  Often  Saviour  ;  and  believes,  not  merely  that  he  died  for  man 
kind  in  general,  but  for  himself  in  particular: — and  thus  he  learns  to 
look  forward  to  Heaven,  as  his  own  certain  portion  and  inheritance 
not  for  any  works  of  righteousness  which  he  has  done,  but  solely  be* 
cause  he  his  united  by  faith,  to  the  all  sufficient  Saviour. 

<  Some  perhaps  may  tell  you,  that  this  is  not  consistent  with  hu 
mllity;  but  they  mistake  the  nature  of  Christian  humility ;  which 
does  not  consist  in  believing  that  we  are  going  to  hell,  but  that  tor 
deserve  to  go  there.  Who  was  ever  more  humble  than  St.  Paul  ?  He 
disparages  nimself  in  almost  ever)'  page  of  his  writings ;  yet  he  speaks 
of  nis  own  salvation  with  the  utmost  confidence — expresses  a  wish  to 
be  absent  from  the  body,  that  he  might  be  present  with  the  Lord 
says,  that  he  had  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is 
far  better ;  -and  that  to  him,  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain 
and  he  describes  Christians  in  gcneral,a8  those.  **  who  rejoice  in  Christ 
“  Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh,  or  in  themselves,*' — plainly 
shewing  that  these  two  feelings  arc  no  way  inconsistent  with  eaoi 
other. — A  criminal  may  believe  him.self  to  be  worthy  of  death,  yet 
if  he  receives  a  pardon,  he  no  longer  fears  death ; — thus  it  is  with 
Christians^ — they  believe  themselves  to  be  pardoned  for  Christ’s  sake.' 
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IF  to  stTve  and  enjoy  (lod  were  the  grand  purposea  for  wliicb 
inau  was  lirouglii  into  existence,  and  tor  which  he  holds  his 
present  rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  (and  to  what  other  pur|>08f*<< 
consistent  with  the  character  of  God,  can  we  ascrilH*  his  being 
and  iiitclleclual  power  ?)  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  retlecting 
person,  that  the  worhl  has  not  yet  answered  the  end  of  its  crea¬ 
tion.  A  man  does  not  purchase  a  house,  or  an  estate,  to  allow  it 
I  to  remain  unoccupied  ;  nor  does  a  master  hire  a  servant  to  waste 
I  his  property  anti  disobey  his  onlers.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at 
i  the  history  of  the  past,  or  to  contemplate  the  present,  and  sup¬ 
pose  for  a  moment  that  God  has  no  higher  einls  to  answer  by 
I  this  world,  than  we  have  already  witnessed.  Is  the  wealth  of 
the  world  employed  in  the  service  of  God  ?  Arc  piety  and  obe- 
tlience  to  the  Divine  law  the  leading  character  of  its  inhabitants? 
;\re  men  generally  employed  in  doing  justice,  loving  mercy,  and 
I  walking  hiimhly  with  God  ?  To  these  ipicstionsit  is  unnecessary 
j  to  wait  for  an  answer.  Is  not  the  reverse  of  all  this  the  case? 
1  low  just  the  ilescripiion  of  the  Apostle,  All  that  is  in  the  world, 
“  is  the  lust  of  the  flt^h,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life  !” 
Is  it  reasonable  to  snj>posc  that  things  are  always  to  remain  in 
this  state  ?  Are  iniquity  and  irreligiou  always  to  prevail  ?  Arc 
I  the  authority,  the  laws,  and  the  goodness  of  (iud,  to  be  always 
trampled  in  the  dust  ? 

'riiere  are  only  two  principles  on  wliicli  the  supposition  is  ad¬ 
missible  ;  and  these  principles  are  as  repugnant  to  reason  as  they 
ure  to  the  iloctriues  of  Uetelulioii.  'riiere  must  exist  either 
power  or  incliiiutiou  in  the  Almighty  to  make  things  otherwise. 
Power  be  cannot  want:  He  who  lias  all  power  in  Heaven  and  on 
FiUi  tli,  and  w  lio  raised  up  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  gave  them 
the  qualifications  which  they  possessed,  sent  them  forth  as  his 
messengers,  and  blessed  their  labours  to  the  conversion  of  the  na¬ 
tions,  CHiinot  be  ut  a  loss  fur  means  to  accomplisli  bis  purposes. 
Paganism  and  Popery  were  once  in  as  full  possession  of  tbeliigh 
places  of  our  country,  as  they  now  are  of  Africa  and  S|iain. 
Ilotli  were  successively  attacked  by  the  arms  of  Divine  truth,  and 
these  heavenly  weapons  have  lost  none  of  their  t4‘iD|>er,  but  arc 
as  mighty,  through  God,  to  the  puHiiig  down  of  strong  holds 
uml  every  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  truth,  as  ever. 

'I'o  say  that  God  wants  iiiclination  to  make  his  creatures  g<KMi 
and  happy,  is  blasphemy.  He  hath  no  pleasure  in''  the  mi¬ 
sery  or  “the  death  of  the  sinner."  He  delightetli  in  mercy. 


^  Durant's  Character  oj  Bamaba$. 

The  conversion  of  men  is  the  joy  of  'tlje  Lord  ;  **  Goil  so  loved 

tlie  world  that  he  ^ave  his  only  begotten  son,  that  whosoever 

believeth  on  him,  might  not  |)erish,  hut  hive  everlasting  life." 

Wc  have,  however,  no  reason  to  believe,  from  the  methodi 
adopted  by  God,  for  the  conversion  of  tlic  world  in  past  aga, 
from  the  principles  of  analogy,  or  trom  any  intimation  ii(>od  the 
aubjeet  in  i?criptiire,  that  God  will  carry  on  his  work  without  the 
intervention  of  means,  or  by  any  other  means  than  those  which 
vrere  employed  in  the  early  times  of  the  Chnrdi,  or  than  those 
which  he  is  now  employing  fur  that  purjiose.  HMien  our  blessed 
Lord  was  about  to  establish  bis  kingdom,  John  the  Baptist  was 
sent  to  prepare  the  way ;  and  his  own  ministry,  while  an  inha¬ 
bitant  of  this  earth,  was  spent  in  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
faith  and  repentance.  It  was  agreeably  to  this  plan,  that  he  sent 
forth  his  disciples  to  gather  in  the  lost  sht'ep  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  and  that  after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  he  com- 
luanded  them  to  go  into  all  the  world,  preaching  the  Gospel 
*  to  every  creature.* 

The  truth  of  Christianity  is  a  question  which  must  rest  n|)Ot 
the  broad  basis  of  its  own  merits,  having  no  necessary  connexion 
with  the  faults  or  the  excellencies  of  its  professors ;  but  it  has 
in  all  ages  been  found  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  success 
of  the  Gos|>el  has  almost  invariably  borne  some  proportion  to  tlie 
qiialifications  of  its  t<*achers  :  and  we  are  very  mueli  indebted  to 
the  Author  of  this  discourse  for  a  very  able  and  useful  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  truth. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Durant's  sermon  is — The  character  and 
success  of  Barnabas.  The  Author,  after  critically  iilustratint 
his  text,  accounts  for  tlie  connexion  betwixt  eminent  piety  and 
distinguished  usefulness,  in  Ibe  ministry  of  the  Gos)>eb  first,  on 
the  geiM'i  al  principle  of  the  relation  between  means  and  ends. 
The  fact  that  where  there  are  equal  powers  and  equal  advan¬ 
tages,  the  greatest  success  will  ordinarily  or  invariably  attend 
the  labours  of  the  most  exemplary  ministers — he  illustrates, 
hy  shewing  tliat  superior  piety  gives  a  wanner  glow  and 
richer  unctum  to  his  preaching,  enables  him  more  clearly  to 
]»crceive,  and  disposes  him  more  steadily  to  present,  those 
truths  which  are  of  most  essential  importance ;  induces  him  to 
lalxHir  more  abundantly  in  his  holy  calling ;  presents  a  practical 
illustration  and  confirmation  of  his  doctrine ;  emboldens  him  to 
state  the  truth  with  all  confidence ;  and  disposes  him  to  study 
ud.vptation  to  the  circumstances  of  his  hearers. 

lie  accounts  for  it,  further,  on  the  principle,  that  God  will 
honour  such  a  character  with  a  more  than  ordinary  efiiisioii  of 
the  spirit.  He  concludes  with  an  animated  and  roost  soletau 
appeal  to  the  hearers  of  tl>e  Gospel.  As  a  specimen  of  Mr 
Durant's  stvle,  we  give  the  following  extract. 


Uiiranrs  Ckaracier  of  liarnahait,  ^  SI 

‘  2  TAf  subject  tenches  us^  that  hearers  hatr  personal  reasons,  of 
highest  importance,  for  praying  and  studying  that  their  ministers  be 
eminently  holy.  “  Brethren,*’  for  your  own  sake,  “  pray  fot  us.” 
And.  while  you  pray  for  your  ministers,  study  also,  by  all  means,  to 
promote  their  holiness.  Do  nothing  that  can  sccularite  and  dissipate 
their  minds.  Do  not  strive  to  lower  them  down  to  the  rank  of  wits, 
and  jovial  companions;  remembering  the  apostle’s  iniunclion,  which 
speaks  equally  to  the  tempters  and  the  tempted — “  But  speak  thou 
the  things  that  become  sound  doctrine ;  in  all  things  shewing  thyself 
a  pattern  of  good  works.” 

‘  On  the  same  principle,  be  tender  of  your  ministers*  reputation  : 
for  their  usefulness  materially  depends,  not  only  upon  the  reality  of 
their  excellence,  but  also  upon  the  perception  which  mankind  have 
of  that  cKcellence.  If  your  ministers  be  vicious— it,  while  pretend¬ 
ing  sanctity,  and  urging  on  others  the  principles  of  truth  and  tht 
duties  of  holiness,  they  he  living  in  sin,  ana  adding  the  guilt  of  a  base 
hypociisy  to  all  their  other  crimes — we  give  you  leave  to  pour  upon 
them  the  whole  tide  of  a  virtuous  indignation :  communicate  nut 
with  such  men ;  desert  them  ;  avail  yourselves  of  every  fair  opportu¬ 
nity  of  shewing  that  you  cannot  bear  them  that  arc  evil.”  But  If 
with  unquestionable,  and  upon  the  whole,  consistent  piety,  tliej'  should, 
notwithstanding,  exhibit  the  weaknesses  of  our  common  humanity,— 
which  they  may  not  themselves  perceive  ;  or  perceiving,  may  bitterly 
lament,  and  endeavour  to  correct — beware  of  seizing  on  these  portions 
of  their  character,  and  making  them  the  subjects  of  your  merriment, 
or  of  grave  and  indignant  reproach  ;  beware  of  indulging  cruel  sus¬ 
picions  which  may  mar  your  own  comfort ;  beware  of  generating  such 
suspicions  in  the  minds  of  your  families;  lest,  emanating  from  you, 
they  should  flow  into  the  congregation  or  the  world,  and  blast  the 
reputation  of  men,  whose  only  inheritance,  and  whose  chief  instrument 
of  usefulness,  is  an  unblemishe<l  character.  A  man  must  be  cither  a 
total  stranger  to  the  religious  world,  or  a  careless  observer  of  mankind, 
who  has  not  learned  that  the  inefiectiveness  of  the  gospel  ministry  on 
the  families  of  many  a  religious  professor,  lias  arisen  Irom  the  suspi¬ 
cions  of  ministers  gendered  in  the  iniiuls  of  children,  by  their  un¬ 
thinking,  ungenerous,  or  sanctimonious  and  hypocritical  parents, 
Charactkii  in  MiNisTKRs  IS  MORAL  FOWKU ;  aud  he  that  lowers 
one,  does,  in  an  equal  proportion  lessen  the  other !  Without  intend¬ 
ing  an  application  of  this  remark  to  you  of  this  congregation,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  'general  principle  will,  we  are  confident,  be  admitted 
as  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  introduction.  “  Let  a  man  so  account  of 
us  ns  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God. 
Obey  them  tliat  bavo  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves,  for 
they  watch  for  your  souls  as  tlicy  that  mm't  give  account,  that  they 
may  do  it  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief  j  for  that  is  unprofitable  for  you. 
Hold  such  in  reputation.” 

*  vour  great  concern,  os  hearers,  is  with  the  tnitli 

your  minister  preaentt.  Your  basinest  is  not  to  sit  in  judgement 
on  the  mon,^  meaiuriog,  and  weighing  the  quantity  of  his 

personal  religion.  In  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  influence  which 
hi9  ministry  shall  hare  Oil  the  foriiMHion  of  your  character.  You  arc 
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to  aicerUm  the  truth  of  hU  doctrines  and  admonitions,  taking  care  that 
what  he  delivers  shall  have  its  proper  effect  on  your  understanding, 
and  heart,  and  conduct.  Were  Satan  himself  to  depict  the  pleasures 
of  that  state  which  he  has  lost,  and  exhibit  in  his  own  person  the  mi. 
aeries  to  which  he  is  doomed,  must  tliesc  descriptions,  however  true, 
have  no  effect  upon  you,  because  they  issue  from  such  polluted  lips > 
or  would  you  not  attempt  to  escape  from  an  approaching  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  because  an  assassin  had  apprized  you  of  your  danger  ? 

*  Irreligion  and  profaneness  frequently  attempt  to  shelter  themselves 
behind  tlie  shield  of  a  preacher’s  weakness  or  vices.  But  will  imt  Di. 
vine  justice  pierce  that  shield,  and  6nd  out,  and  smite  you  in  that 
“  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,”  and  will 
admit  none  of  those  pleas  which  now  dance  before  your  fancies,  and 
delude  your  judgements  Y’'et,  are  you  really  deluded  ?  Is  the 
judgement  really  blinded  ?  And  does  your  conscience,  seriously  con* 
suited,  justify  a  species  of  reasoning,  which,  in  all  the  common  d^  j 
partments  of  life,  would  be  pronounced  fatuity  ? 

‘  While  God  might  have  chosen  heavenly,  he  has  employed 
”  earthen  vessels,”  with  all  their  characteristic  frailty  and  iinpertec- 
tion,  to  convey  and  communicate  the  treasures  of  the  gospel.  And 
wnll  you  not  admit  the  truth  of  God,  and  obey  it,  till  you  perceive 
some  angel  of  light  and  purity  descending  irom  above,  and  Hying 
through  the  globe  with  the  ”  everlasting  gospel  ?”  But  what  do  wr 
ask  ?  Why  wait  for  an  angelic  preacher  ? — He,  whom  all  the  angels  are 
commanded  to  worship—He,  by  whom  angels  subsist — He,  who  go* 
vemsthe  universe,  and,  by  a  volition,  determines  the  movements  of 
all  their  hosts — He,  at  whose  bar  you  roust  stand,  while  angels,  as  liu 
humble  attendants,  shall  grace  his  appearance — He  hath  spoken! 
(Heb.  ii.  3.^ — It  is  He  who  speaks  through  us!  And  who  among  you 
w  ill  longer  aare  refute  attention  to  God's  truth,  and  assign,  as  a  jus* 
tiHcation  of  that  neglect,  the  meanness,  the  imperfection,  and  the  sin¬ 
fulness  of  the  organ  through  w  hom  it  is  communicated  ?  The  gospel, 
by  whatever  unhallowed  lips  it  is  proclaimed,  is  still  the  inspiration  of 
Heaven  I*  pp.  42 — 47. 

We  do  not  hesitate  strongly  to  recommend  this  sermon  to  ge¬ 
neral  perusal,  and  to  the  8|>ecial  attention  of  those  who  are  to 
make  full  proof  of  their  ministry.  Before  we  close,  we  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  intimate  to  the  pious  Author,  that  we  think  there  is  s 
somewhat  unnecessary  display  of  critical  and  Greek-  learning. 
W’e  think  also  that  the  long  digression  from  p.  17  to  28,  would 
have  much  belter  formed  a  note  than  a  part  of  the  discourse  itself. 


Art.  XV.  1.  Rwrt  of  the  Committee  of  iJie  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment  of  Prison  Discipline  ^  and  Jbr  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Of 
fenders.  8vo.  pp.  32.  London,  1818. 

2.  Appendix  to  t/U  First  Edition  of  An  Enquiry,  whether  Crime  and 
M  iscry ,  arc  produced  or  prevented,  by  our  present  system  of  Prison 
Disd^ine.  By  Thomas  Fowcll  Buxton.  Containing  an  account 
of  the  Prisons  at  Ilchcster  and  at  Bristol,  pp.  28.  Price  6d.  1818. 

noticed,  in  our  Number' for  October  1816,  Uic  First 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  above  Society,  then  as* 
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Sliming  a  somewhat  clifferent  (^esi^5nalioIl.  Tliat  Report  has 
since  oblaiiied  a  very  extensive  circulation,  in  consequence  of 
its  beinsf  inserted  entire  in  the  Report  of  the  Police  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  together  with  the  very  full  and  im¬ 
portant  evidence  given  in  corrol>oralion  of  its  statements  by  one 
of  the  Secretaries,  and  some  other  members  ol  the  Society.  The 
originating  causes  of  the  alarming  increase  of  Juvenile  Delin¬ 
quency,  arc  in  this  document  shewn  to  be,  the  neglect  of  moral 
and  religious  Education,  the  want  of  suitable  Employment  for 
children  in  early  life,  and  the  strong  temptation  to  dishonesty, 
which  the  extremity  of  indigence  has  of  late  years  too  frequently 
presented.  But  other  caustMt  powerfully  contributing  to  increase 
and  per|>etuate  the  evil,  by  the  setluction  of  the  innocent,  and  by 
the  still  more  deeply  derooraliziugof  the  guilty,  are  also  proved  to 
have  had  a  fatally  etheieut  operation.  These  are,  in  the  present 
Report,  again  adverted  to,  under  the  following  heads.  1,  The 
I  louses  of  public  resort,  technically  tenned  Flash-houses,  which, 
together  with  the  Fairs*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis, 
arc  daily  adding  to  the  catalogue  of  criminals,  by  the  promotion 
of  every  species  of  debauchery  and  profligacy.  2.  The  severity 
of  our  Penal  Laws.  And  3.  The  present  state  of  our  Prison  Dis¬ 
cipline.  This  last  cause,  the  Committee  aflirm  to  be  *  more 

*  fruitful  of  crime,  more  baneful  in  its  effects,  and  more  disgrace- 
ful  to  a  moral  and  religious  nation,*  than  any  or  all  of  the  causes 

they  have  enumerated.  They  give  it  as  their  deliberate  opinion 
that  ‘  amongst  children  of  a  very  early  age,  absolute  impunity 
^  would  have  produced  less  vice  than  confinement  in  almost 

*  any  of  the  gaols  in  the  metropolis.*  A  declaration  of 
this  nature  would  some  time  since  have  appeared,  perhaps,  to 
many  |>ersons  extravagant,  but  the  details  which  Mr.  Bux* 
toifs  Inquiry**  has  made  familiar,  leave  no  room  for  the 
charge  of  exaggeration,  how  strong  soever  the  language  em¬ 
ployed  to  describe  and  deprecate  this  prolific  source  of  de¬ 
pravity. 

It  was  under  the  firm  conviction  to  which  their  investigation 
Into  the  causes  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  conducted  them,  that 
the  neglect  of  Prison  Discipline  is  one  great  cause  of  crime  and 
misery,  and  that  great  and  essential  reforms  are  as  practicable  as 
they  are  necessary,  that  the  Society  determined  to  enlarge  their 
sphere  of  action,  and  to  make  the  consideration  of  Prison  Dis¬ 
cipline  a  primary  object  of  their  association. 

The  indefatigable  manner  in  which  they  have  prosecuted  this 
object,  has  been  evidenced  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Buxton,  one 


*  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London,  there  are  no  less  than 
f  ighty-two  fair-days  in  the  space  of  seven  months.*  Report* 
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ot  the  iuciikliers  oi'  the  Committee,  to  f^hich  ‘  whatever  may  be 
*  the  value  of  Uieir  labour!!  collectively,*  the  Committee  claim  to 
refer  *  with  pride  and  satisfaction.'  A  second  edition  of  the  lii« 
4[uir^  has  appeareil,  since  our  last  Number,  containing  further 
details  obtained  by  tlie  Author^s  personal  ius|>ection  of  other  jails, 
which  form  the  contents  of  the  present  Appendix.  The  jails  of 
llchestcr  and  Bristol,  which  Mr.  Buxton  visited  very  nearly  at 
the  sanu*  |»enod,  arc  selected  for  the  purpose  of  shewing;  the 
remarkable  contrast  ailbrded  by  the  practical  eifects  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  sYstem  of  discipline  pursued  in  these  prisons,  as  the  strongest 
possiUe  oou&riuation  of  the  principles  his  work  is  intended  to 
develop. 

*  Ikhestcr  jidi  stands  in  an  airy  situation  :  a  considerable  part  of  it 
waa  built  by  prisoners,  witliout  the  assistance  of  any  other  mechanic, 
urtizan,  or  labourer;  and  that  part  is  allowed  to  be,  both  in  point  of 
stability  and  neatness,  the  best  workmanship  in  the  jail.  This  happy 
suj^Chtlon  has  produced  a  very  important  saving  to  the  county  ;  it 
lias  certainly  produced  a  very  important  change  in  the  manners  of 
the  prisoners.' 

*  DUt  besides  the  buildings  which  have  given  employment  to  a 
number  of  masons,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  painters, — manufactures 
to  a  considerable  extent  arc  carried  on;  All  the  prisoners  are  clothed 
in  a  dress,  every  article  of  which  they  make.  In  the  store-room  I 
aaw  a  collection  of  suits  of  clothing  tor  the  men,  worsted  caps,  dowlas 
shbrU,  iackets,  waistcoats,  breeches,  stockings,  and  shoes :  for  the 
general  use  of  the  prison,  beds,  inoltresses,  sheets,  linen,  8tc,  Each 
of  tliuse  Quiueroua  branches  of  labour  furnishes  occupation  to  a  pro* 
fiorUoo  of  the  prisoners ;  and  the  knowledge  of  each  trade  is  perpe- 
tuatcd»  by  apprenticing  all  who  come  in  to  some  experienced  work¬ 
man. 

*  U  w  as  a  sight  of  much  interest,  to  sec  tlic  w  hole  process  of  con¬ 
verting  wool  into  clotii,  carried  on  in  one  yard,  and  that  yard  within 
the  walls  of  n  prison.  In  the  first  workshop  several  were  engaged  in 
wrashing  the  wool ;  in  the  second  in  dying  it ;  in  the  third,  in  hand- 
carding  it ;  in  the  fourth,  in  spinning  it ;  in  the  fifth,  the  looms  were 
in  activity  in  weaving  it ;  and  lastly,  the  tailors  were  busy  in  making 
it  into  dothingw  In  the  laundry,  which,  I  am  persuaded,  equals  that 
of'  any  institution  in  the  kingdom,  ail  the  female  prisoners  are  employ¬ 
ed  in  wtasliing  the  weekly  changes  of  linen  and  bedding,  and  in  mak¬ 
ing  all  tiiu  dresses  worn  by  themselves  and  the  females  in  the 
Bridewell.’ 

*  I  have  said  that  it  was  a  sight  of  much  intercsu  to  observe  tlie 
w  liolc  process  of  converting  wool  into  cloth,  carried  on  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison ;  hut  he  must  he  blind  indeed,  who  does  not  per¬ 
ceive,  tliat  intimately  connected  w  ith  this,  there  is  carried  on  also, 
another  process  of  a  higher  order-  a  moral  change — an  operation 
upon  the  heart  of  man — a  conversion  of  those  rude  principles,  and 
those  wicfioiis  habits,  which  make  up  (he  character  of  the  man^  who 
is  a  terro^  to  all  around  him,  into  thoso  Itnbits  and  principlCsL  which 
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oou^lltute  the  useful,  tl^c  induturious,  ami  the  deceut  member  of  so¬ 
ciety.  This  much  U  certain,  a  man  must  leave  this  prison  more  com- 
l>eteut  and  more  prepared  for  a  life  of  honest  labour ;  probably,  lie 
wUl  leave  it  more  industrious,  and  therefore,  probably  more  hooest. 

It  is  possible  that,  in  the  solitude  of  his  coll  at  night,  and  tlie  regular 
avocations  of  the  day,  he  may  Imve  fouud  a  sense  of  the  enorra^  of 
his  sins,  and  contrition  of  hU  offences  towards  man  and  towards  God. 

*  The  boys  are  in  a  school  separate  from  tlie  men,  and  are  all  taught 
to  read  and  write.  The  men  also  who  come  in  ignorant  of  these 
useful  acquirements,  are  instructed.  1  particularly  remarked  the 
copy  book  of  one,  who,  on  his  entrance  six  months  ago,  could  not 
form  a  letter,  and  now  writes  a  hand  more  than  sufficieutly  good  for 
oil  the  ordinary  purposes  of  Life. 

*  The  prisoners  have  a  proportion  of  their  earnings,  a  part  of 
which  is  given  to  them  weexly,  and  a  part  is  reserved  till  their  de¬ 
parture.  Men  in  general  receive  9d.  per  week,  and  additional 
IS  funded  for  them.  But  those  who  arc  skilful,  and  whose  conduct 
merits  encouragement,  gain  Qs,  per  week  ;  half  given  to  them  at  the 
time,  and  half  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  prisoner  is  guilty  of  any  neglect  in  his  work,  or  any 
improper  or  disorderly  conduct,  he  is  suspended  from  all  portion  of 
earnings,  till  he  shews  visible  symptoms  of  sorrow  and  amendment. 
Persons  firom  the  tow*n  are  allowed  to  offer  various  articles  for  nle, 
but  tliis  can  only  be  done  at  stated  hours,  and  under  the  immediate  in¬ 
spection  of  the  jailer ;  consequently  every  tluug  improper  is  excluded. 

«  1  look  upon  it,  *  said  the  task-master,  **  that  a  man’s  mind  must 

be  occupied  with  something — if  it  is  not  taken  up  with  a  good  ibui& 
it  will  with  a  bad  one/’  Upon  this  w  ise  maxim  the  whole  is  founded. 
Every  tried  prisoner  is  fully  employed.  **  We  have  been,  (says  ihc 
jailer,  in  a  letter  to  the  magistrates  of  Norfolk,)  in  the  habit  of  cre¬ 
ating  work  of  every  description  ;  knowing  from  experience,  that  our 
jail  is  never  in  such  good  order  as  wlien  the  prisoners  are  well 
employed.”  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  there  is  no  filth,  no 
disorder,  no  tumult.  Nothing  that  would  disgrace  the  most  quiet 
and  well-regulated  manufactory.  There  is  something  in  the  minus iii 
of  prisoners  not  easily  described,  but  seen  in  a  momanS,  which 
furnishes  a  very  sure  criterion  of  their  state.  In  a  jail  without  labour 
or  iosp/^ctlon,  tJieii  conduct  is  marked  by  a  kind  of  sullen  desperation^ 
witliout  intending  to  be  offensive,  they  assail  you  w^ith  rude  and  int- 
portunate  complaints^  and  display,  even  in  thcic  effbrta  to  awaken 
your  compassion,  the  licontiousness  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  a  system  of  judicious  discipline  ia  pursued,  you 
observe  an  orderly,  submissive  deportment,  and  a  kind,  oi  silent  and 
unobtrusive  civility.  So  uniform  is  the  connexion  between  certain 
rules  in  the  prison  and  certain  manners  iu  the  prisoners^  that  I  am 
persuaded  any  person  faiuibar  witli  tlie  subject^  being  told  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  mmates  of  a  jail,  will  predict  the  rules  by  which  it  ia 
governed;  or,  knowing  the  rules,  will  anticqvata  the  behaviour  ta 
which  they  give  birth.  Now,  if  this  criterion  is  at  ail  Girtauv  itx 
verdict  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  the  management  pursuixi  here; 
for  a  mure  decent,  respectful  assemblage  of  meir  1  never  saw. 
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‘  Another  con«e(juencc  i*,  that  every  man  is  divested,  for  a  certain 
period,  of  those  habits  which  probably  brought  him  to  prison ;  had  he 
neen  idle,  his  idleness  has  been  suspended ;  had  he  been  drunken,  he 
has  been  kept  from  all  stimulating  liquors ;  had  ho  been  addicted  to 
gaming  or  swearing,  gaming  and  ^wearing  are  efFectually  prohibited. 

Hut  besides  this  change  of  habit,  acquirements  are  made  of  vast  im-  >'>>.- 
portance.  If  o  prisoner  cannot  reatl,  he  learns  to  do  so  ;  if  he  knows 
no  trade,  he  is  taught  one.  Three  men  had  been  discharged  the  pre«  t  ^ 
ceding  week  ;  they  came  in  ignorant  of  every  branch  of  mechanical  ^ 
labour,  and  they  departed,  one  a  weaver,  and  two  very  tolerable  -0^ 
MASONS.  Again,  another  consequence  is,  that  by  an  examination  of 
the  apothecary's  book  it  appears,  that  on  the  26th  of  March  there 
were  265  prisoners,  of  whom  only  six  were  unwell.  Another,  and  the 
greatest  consequence  is,  tbat  upon  an  average,  if  100  are  discharged, 
not  above  seven  return.*  pp.  7 — 14, 

111  our  review  of  IMr.  Buxtoirs  work  wc  inserted  a  para- 
graph  from  Mr.  Nield's  description  of  Bristol  (jaol,  wbicli  will 
have  prepared  our  readers  tor  any  horrors  with  wliicdi  the  pre¬ 
sent  account  may  acquaint  them.  Mr.  Howard  visited  this  pri- 
son  in  1774  ;  *  and  forty  years  were  allowed  to  pass  away,  witb- 
‘  out  one  etVorl  to  redress  the  miseries  he  described.*  Mr.  Nield  ^ 
vhiited  it  in  1801,  180.1,  and  1806,  and  it  is  worse  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  than  it  was  when  either  Mr.  Howard  or  Mr.  Niehl  visited  |::: 
it.  The  latter  gentleman  conipl.ained  at  the  time,  that  (his  old  M 
building,  since  presented  by  (be  grand  jury  as  ‘  greatly  ruinous,*  & 
was  much  too  small  for  the  average  number  of  its  inhabitants,  H 
which  was,  upon  the  luimhers  found  there  at  his  three  successive  p 
visits,  fifty-two.  ‘  Wliat  would  he  liave  said,*  remarks  Mr.  I' 
Buxton,  ‘if  he  had  known  (bat  this  number  would  be  treble  —  I 
‘  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  would  be  packed  or  huddled  in  a  I 
‘  building,  so  exceedingly  ill  calculated  lor  the  accommodation  h 
‘  of  fifty-two  !*  The  following  is  (his  gentlemau*8  account  of 
what  he  himself  witnessed. 

*  Wc  first  entered  the  yard  appropriated  for  criminals.  It  is  an  ir¬ 
regular  space  about  twenty  feel  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  and  was 
literally  so  crouded  with  its  sixty-tnree  inhabitants,  as  to  occasion 
some  clifiiculty  in  passing  through  it.  In  this  yard  is  to  be  seen  vice 
in  all  its  stages ;  boys  intermingle  wdth  men ;  the  accused  with  the 
convicted;  the  venial  offender  with  the  veteran  and  atrocious  crimi¬ 
nal.  Amongst  a  multitude  of  persons,  whom  the  jailer  described  as 
having  no  other  avocation  or  mode  of  livelihood  but  thieving,  I 
counted  eleven  children, — children  hardly  old  enough  to  be  released 
from  a  nursery -r hardly  competent  to  understand  the  first  principles 
of  moral  obligation — here  receiving  an  education  wliich,  as  it  roust 
unfit  them  for  every  thing  useful,  so  it  must  eminently  qualify  them 
for  that  career  which  they  are  doomed  to  run.  All  charged  or  con¬ 
victed  of  felony,  without  distinction  of  age,  were  in  heavy  irons— 
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almost  all  were  in  rags— almost  all  were  filthy  in  the  extreme — almost 
all  exhibited  tlie  appearance  ot'  ill  health.  The  slate  of  the  prison, 
the  desperation  of  the  prisoners,  broadly  hinted  in  their  convertatoa 
and  plamly  expressed  in  their  conduct — the  uproar  of  oatlii,  com. 
plaints,  and  obscenity — the  indescribable  stench,— presented  together 
a  concentration  of  the  utmost  misery  with  the  utmost  guilt—a  scene 
of  infernal  passions  and  distresses,  which  few  have  imagination  suffi¬ 
cient  to  picture,  and  of  which  fewer  still  would  believe,  that  the  ori¬ 
ginal  is  to  be  found  in  this  enlightened  and  happy  country. 

‘  After  seeing  this  yard,  and  another  of  larger  dimensions,  the  adja¬ 
cent  day* rooms  and  sleeping  cells ;  the  conclusion  of  my  own  mind 
was,  that  nothing  could  he  more  olfensive  or  melancholy.  This  opi¬ 
nion,  however,  w’as  speedily  refuted — a  door  was  unlocked,  we  were 
furnished  with  candles,  and  wc  descended  eighteen  long  steps  into  a 
vault,  at  the  bottom,  was  a  circular  space — a  narrow  passage  eighteen 
inches  wide,  runs  through  this,  and  the  sides  arc  furnished  with  bar¬ 
rack  bedsteads.  The  floor,  which  is  considered  to  be  on  the  same 
level  with  the  river,  was  very  dump.  The  smell  at  this  hour  (one 
o’clock)  was  something  more  than  can  be  expressed  by  the  term 
“  disgusting.”  The  bedstead  was  very  dirty ;  and  on  one  part  of  it  1 
discovered  a  wretched  human  being,  who  complained  of  severe  illneM. 
This  was  his  infirmary— the  spot  chosen  for  the  restoration  of  decayed 
health — a  place,  one  short  visit  to  which  affected  me  with  a  nausea, 
which  I  did  not  recover  for  two  days.  The  preceding  night,  eighteen 
persons  had  here  slept ;  and  according  to  the  report  of  the  turnkey, 
some  of  these  were  untried.**  ♦  pp.  17 — 20. 

*  It  is  not  my  intention  to  lead  my  render  through  every  part  of  this 
prison ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  of  all  its  wretched  departments,  the  room 
in  which  the  females  reside  day  and  night,  was  perhaps  the  most  dis¬ 
gusting.  Even  the  pit  itself  emitted  a  smell  hardly  more  powerful, 
than  this  abode  of  the  women  and  their  sickly  children.  Stern  seve¬ 
rity  may  deny  compassion  to  guilt ;  severity  more  stern,  and  far  more 
ineouitable,  may  withhold  it  in  cases  of  suspected  guilt ;  but  I  trust 
we  live  in  a  country  w  here  no  one  can  behold,  without  some  feelings 
of  sorrowful  compunction,  infancy  exposed  to  such  air  and  to  such 
society. 

‘  There  is  no  female  infirmary  ;  if  u  woman  he  taken  ill,  (and  ill¬ 
ness  ought  certainly  to  ho  contemplated  as  possible  in  such  an  atmo¬ 
sphere),  with  any  complaiuts,  infectious  or  otherwise,  she  must  remain 
in  the  ward,  with  whatever  disturbance  to  herself,  with  whatever  dan- 

*  •  A  person  only  accused  of  a  crime,  may  be  placed  in  this  prison, 
wear  heavy  irons,  and  sleep  every  night  in  the  “  pit,”  and  this  far  a 
Ufh^  year  before  his  trial.  This  fact,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  justify  the  efforts  now  making,  to  direct  public  attention  to 
the  state  of  our  jails.  Suppose  the  man  should  be  pronounced  **  not 
guilty,”  he  is  discharged  ;  but  he  has  already  suffered  a  punishment 
as  heavy  as  the  law  assigns  to  his  crime,  had  he  been  convicted  of  it. 
1* or  confinement  for  twelve  months  in  Bristol  jail,  is  a  pyualty  quite  as 
terrible  as  seven  years  transportation.’ 
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ger  to  her  companions.  In  this  prison  no  dress  is  allowed,  neither 
soap,  towels,  oren,  recqition  room,  or  warm  baths,  are  pro? idcd.  The 
bed-covering  consists  of  one  very  slight  rug.  The  food  consists  of  a 
4c/.  loaf  per  day.  The  continuance  of  error,  in  deference  to  its  anti¬ 
quity,  can  alone  explain  why  the  quantum  of  food  is  regulated,  not 
by  the  ordinary  consumption  of  man,  but  by  the  price  of  corn, 
'fhat  price  has  ductuuted  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  last 
two  years;  but  to  act  ns  if  a  similar  variation  had  takrn  place  in  the 
appetite  of  prisoners,  i.<i  surely  unreasonable.  .\  prisoner  ought  to 
have  enough  to  support  him,  and  no  more.  The  error  of  the  crite¬ 
rion  here  chosen  is  this;  in  time*  of  plenty  he  bus  too  much,  in  times 
of  scarcity  too  little. 

*  The  debtors  receive  no  allowance  whatever ;  and  as  many  of  these 
are  confined  for  debts  under  40.^.  and  are  consequently  in  a  state  of 
extreme  poverty,  I  know  not  what  is  to  prevent  starvation.  The  real 
source  ot  tlieir  support,  is  often,  I  believe,  the  charity  of  their  com¬ 
panions — and  thus  it  happens  in  jails.  Their  conductors  assign  an 
insufficient  sustenance  to  one  description  of  prisoners,  and  none  to 
aimtlier  ;  and  death  would  more  frequently  be  the  result  of  this  parsi¬ 
mony,  exercised  by  the  respectable  and  opulent,  w’cre  it  not  averted 
by  the  mercy  of  convicted  felons,  and  the  bounty  of  insolvent 
debtors.  The  very  dregs  of  mankind  (as  they  are  called,  and  often 
justly)  set  us  an  example  which  it  were  well  to  follow.  Miserable 
themselves,  they  are  ready  to  share  their  pittance  with  the  more  mi* 
serable,  while  we,  in  tlic  haughtiness  of  untempted  virtue,  leave  **  the 
sick,  and  in  prison**  to  their  fellow-sufferers.  Content  with  the  plau¬ 
dits  of  complacent  conscience,  when  wc  have  reviled  their  crimes,  and 
made  rules  for  their  starvation. 

‘  Surely  the  day  is  not  very  distant  in  which  the  legislature  will 
interfere,  and  appoint  tlic  quantum  of  food  for  every  prisoner.* 

*  Sucii  was  tlie  state  of  liristol  Jail  when  I  visited  it;  but  those 

who  wuuld  form  a  proper  estimate  of  it,  must  remember  that  1  saw  it 
under  every  advantage.  I  saw  it  when  the  prisoners  were  controled 
by  the  presence  of  tlic  turnkey,— what  must  be  their  language  and 
behaviour  when  left  to  themselves  ?  1  saw  the  pit  when  the  prisonem 

were  excluded  from  it, — wliat  must  it  be  when  they  are  crowded  to¬ 
gether  within  it  ?  1  saw  it  in  the  middle  of  a  cold  March  day,— what 

must  it  be  in  a  sulliy  8ummer*s  night?*  pp.  2i — 25. 

A  uew  jail  is  now  building ;  hut  three  years  are  likely 
eUpfi^  betore  its  completion.  Some  liiindretls,  perhaps  ihou- 
saiids  of  biiinaii  h»'ings,  may,  in  the  interim,  unless  the  benevo- 
lent  interference  of  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants  accoinplisli 
the  removal,  or  at  least  the  luitigation,  of  the  existing  grievaiK’es, 
be  there  tainted  with  disease,  or  coutaminateil  by  the  worse  iii- 
frK'fion  of  vice!  Mr.  Bnxton  concludes  the  .\ppcudix,  hy  Unit 
suiutiuug  up  the  points  of  cois|mrisoB  between  the  two  jails  be 
luH  dtscribed. 

‘  In  the  one,  all  are  cniployefi ;  in  the  other,  all  nre  idle. 

<  In  the  one,  they  are  classed  .iccording  to  age  and  degree  of  guilt ; 
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manent  good  has  been  effected  by  tlic  moa^ure^  thus  pursued  :  they 
have  the  sutiafACtion  of  stHtiug,  that  a  cotisiderahle  proportion  of  tha 
youths  to  whom  nssibtance  has  thus  been  rendered,  have  since  con* 
ducted  themselves  meriuiriously,  and  given  strong  reason  to  believe, 
that  they  have  entirely  abandoned  their  former  vicious  courses,  and 
will  eventually  prove  honest  and  valuable  members  of  society.  '  The 
Committee  have  met  with  obstacles  and  some  disappointments,  ai 
might  naturally  be  expected  in  a  novel  and  difficult  undertaking,  when 
their  exertions  were  to  be  employed  amongst  the  ignorant  arid  vicious: 
but  they  can  truly  state,  that  the  result  nos  equalled  their  most  san* 
guine  hones,  and  stimulate<l  them  to  continue,  with  increased  activity, 
their  enueavours  to  rescue  from  crime  and  misery  the  numerom 
youthful  offenders  who  still  infest  the  metropolis,  ('onvhiced  that 
their  efforts,  however  strenuous,  could  never  effectually  repress  the  I 
evil,  they  have  maturely  considered  and  arranged  a  proposition  for  a  ] 
Reformatory  for  Hoys ;  •  and,  having  procured  a  plan  which  has  un*  i 
drrgone  the  strictest  examination,  they  have  laid  the  whole  biTore 
Lord  Sidniouth.  They  arc  confident  that  a  measure  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  they  feel  pleasure  iu  announcing  to 
the  public,  that  the  Noble  Secretary  of  State  is  impressed  with  tlie 
propriety  of  adopting  some  stciis  to  attain  this  end  ;  and  they  enter* 
tain,  therefore,  well-grounded  hopes  that  its  commencement  will  take 
place  at  no  distant  period.*  pp.  ^20 — 21. 

Nor  have  the  uaeftil  exertions  of  the  Committee  been  confined 
to  this  country.  In  a  distant  empire,  through  the  medium  of  one 
of  their  members,  they  have  l>eeii  able  to  promote  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  prison  discipline  on  an  extended  scale,  with  a  degree  of 
success  exceeding  their  insist  distinguishcnl  expectutions. 

•  Mr.  Venning,  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  has  laid  before  the 
Government  of  Kustiia  a  Memorial  upon  Prison  Discipline,  pointing 
out  the  defects  which  were  generally  prevalent,  and  the  measures  best 
calculated  to  remove  them.  The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  thif 
representation.  Mr.  Venning  was  furnished  uith  a  passport  into  all 
the  prisons  of  Petershurgh,  and  requested  to  make  a  Report  on  their 
condition.  Prince  Galitz.in,  upon  every  occasion,  manifested  sincere 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  afforded  the  most  cor¬ 
dial  assistance.  The  Lnirwror  not  only  patronized  these  exertions  bj 
his  authority,  but  set  a  noble  example  to  all  his  subjects,  by  personally 
inspecting  some  of  the  nri.'jons.  .\  Report  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  Ven¬ 
ning,  containing  a  detailed  account  of  the  different  places  of  confine- 

*  'fhe  Committee  have  been  diligently  engaged  in  considering  the 
plans  of  tlic  best  constructed  Prisons,  both  in  this  Kingdom  and  in 
foreign  countries;  and  the  plan  of  the  Reformatory  which  they  havs 
felt  it  their  duty  to  recommend,  will  be  found  to  combine  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree  those  most  important  requisites— -the  power  of  compleU 
and  constant  inspection,  chissiticution,  and  facilities  for  carrying  on 
various  branches  of  labour.  This  Prison  is  intended  for  the  contioe- 
ment  of  six  hundred  boys.  Every  class  has  a  distinct  dining  room, 
workshop,  and  airing  ground.  Each  prisoner  has  a  separate  dormitory* 
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ment  he  had  so  rislted,  accompanied  with  suggestions  of  various 
improvements  which  appeared  most  necessary.  This  Report  was 
iraiuediately  taken  into  consideration,  and  his  Imperial  Majesty  issued 
orders  for  the  prompt  introduction  of  the  reforms  which  the  present 
state  of  the  prisons  rendered  practicable.  Under  the  same  authority, 
Mr.  Venning  then  proceeded  to  Moscow,  where  similar  measures  were 
adopted.  Thus  has  this  great  work  commenced  in  Russia,  under 
the  happiest  auspices*  and  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
the  inestimable  advantages  resulting  from  it.  llie  new  prisons  to  be 
erected  in  that  country,  will  have  Uie  advantage  of  all  our  latest  im¬ 
provements,  the  Emperor  being  vlesirous  of  adopting  whatever  is  really 
benelicial.  To  promote  this  end,  the  Committee  are  about  to  forward 
tome  of  the  best  and  most  complete  plans,  which  the  ingenuity  of 
experienced  architects,  assisted  by  the  advice  of  persons  practically 
acquainted  with  gaols,  can  furnish.*  pp.  28,  29. 

We  must  refer,  for  a  further  explanation  of  the  objects  of  this 
Society,  to  the  Report  itself,  in  which  the  Committee  invite  the 
communications  and  local  co  o|)»*ration  of  all  whom  they  may 
succeed  in  interesting.  The  collecting  and  dilfnsing  of  informa¬ 
tion,  is  the  great  means  to  which  they  look,  as  facilitating  the 
accomplishment  of  the  ends  they  have  in  view.  They  disclaim 
any  intention  to  excite  clamour  by  exaggerating  the  ahiiseH  which 
have  been  found  to  prevail,  seeking  only  *  to  speak  the  truth  iu 

*  plain  language,  yet  with  that  energy  which  becomes  men 

*  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the 

*  necessity  of  prompt  exertion.* 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  has  given  his 
personal  attention  to  the  subject,  and  himself  visited  some  of  the 
London  gaols,  has  become  the  Patron  of  this  Society.  It  is 
a  satisfactory  circijm«tance  too,  that  on  one  of  the  last  days  of 
the  Session  of  the  dissolved  Parliament,  a  motion  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  returns  of  information  from  the  several  prisons  through¬ 
out  the  country,  was  made  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  and 
seconded  by  tiia  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
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GentUmen  and  Publuhers  roho  have  xoorks  in  the  press,  xoill  obUgt 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bu  sendinfr  Informatum 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject,  extent,  aud  probable  price  such  works  s 
winch  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public,  if 
consistent  with  Us  Plan, 


Mr.  Wiriiim  Ttinplc  Franklin  hai 
ju^t  cunipkt<fl  the  third  and  last 
volume  in  quarto,  of  the  Meinuira  of 
the  Life  and  Writing*  of  hla  Grand¬ 
father,  Or.  Franklin.  This  concluding 
volume  will  contain  a  vavt  number  of 
(Irigiiul  Papt'in,  ou  Political,  Philo* 
aophical,  and  Miscellaneous  subjects. 

Boine  curious  l.etters  from  M.idame 
Bertrand,  at  St.  Helena,  addressed  to  a 
temale  friend  in  France,  arc  preparing 
for  publication  in  French  and  Fnclisli. 

Mr.  Bristrd,  a  Counsellor  of  New 
York,  has  just  ready  for  publication  in 
London,  America  and  her  KeKOurccs, 
or  a  View  of  the  Ai(riculturjl,  Com¬ 
mercial,  Manu'’acturiiig,  Financial,  Po¬ 
litical,  Literary,  Moral,  and  Religious 
Capacity  and  Character  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  People, 

A  distiiipiivhed  Chiropodist  has  in 
the  press.  The  Art  of  preserving  the 
Feet,  or  Practical  Dbser  vat  ions  on  the 
prevention  aud  Cure  of  Corns,  Buii- 
iiiotift.  Callosities,  Chilblains,  &c.  in 
niie  small  v(4utne. 

A  TrausUltoii  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Lacien  Buonaparte,  aial  of  tbe  equally 
curious  Anecdotes  ot  the  Ctxirt  and 
Family  of  Najioleon,  are  just  ready 
for  publlcatiou. 

Captain  Golownin  the  n.rrrntive  of 
whose  captivity  in  Japan,  has  excited  so 
much  inieicst,  is  preparing  for  publi¬ 
cation  hit  Recollection*  of  Ju|uii :  they 
will  comprixea  particular  account  of  the 
Religion,  ioinguage,  (fovernmeitt,  I^ws 
ami  Mann<r«  of  the  People  uith  Ob* 
srrvatiuus  on  the  (tet»graphy,  CUniate, 
Population  and  productions  of  the 
country. 

In  a  few  d.iys  will  be  published,  in 
octavo,  Tbe  F.dinburgh  Review  for  the 
year  1*735.  This  rare  book  it  cor¬ 
rectly  reprinted,  with  the  Names  of 
the  Wr.ters  of  tli«  more  iin|)ortant 
Criticisms.  It  contains  the  first  pub- 
in  hed  L'says  of  Dr.  Rubert>on  and 


Dr.  .\dam  Smith,  and  the  only  knowi 
printed  Ci»uipoauioits  of  Lord  Cham 
cellor  Russliii.  I 

Speedily  will  be  piib1ish(*d  An  Ac-  j 
count  of  the  Kingtlom  of  Nepal.  By  | 
Francis  Hamilton  (formerly  Buchanan) 
M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  ol 
London  and  Krlhiburgh,  and  of  the 
Societies  of  Antiquaries,  and  of  the 
Linnean  and  Asiatic  Societies.  In  4tt, 
with  maps  and  illustrative  engravings. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  month 
will  app<‘ar.  New  Tales  of  my  Land¬ 
lord,  collected  and  arranged  by  Jerlediah 
Cleishbotham,  Schoolmaster  and  Parish 
Clerk  of  Gamlercleugh.  IiiAvols.  12mo. 

In  tbe  press,  A  description  of  the 
Islands  of  Java,  Ball,  and  Celebes;  with 
an  Account,  Civil,  Political,  Commer¬ 
cial,  and  Historical,  of  the  Principal 
Nations  and  Tribes  of  the  Indiaa 
Archipelago.  By  John  Crawfurd,  Esq. 
Lte  Resident  at  the  Court  of  the  Suitao 
of  Java.  Ill  3  vols.  6vo,  with  illus¬ 
trative  maps  and  engravings. 

•  III  the  press  A  Statistical  arrd  His¬ 
torical  Account  of  the  Uuitetl  States 
of  America,  from  the  Period  of  tht 
First  Kstahlishnients  to  the  present 
Day.  On  a  New  Plan.  By  W.  D. 
Warden,  formerly  Consul  General  of 
the  Ciiited  States  at  Paris.  In  3  volt* 
8vo.  with  maps. 

Spet  dily  will  appear,  The  Elements 
of  Gei»litgy.  By  Robert  Jameson,  Re¬ 
gius  Proft'vsor  of  Natural  History,  Lec¬ 
turer  on  Mineralogy,  and  Keeper  of 
the  Musenin  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  In  with  illustrative  Plates. 

Also,  by  same  Author,  .4  Manual 

of  .Mineralogy,  in  Pimo. 

in  the  f  r*  ss.  Reports  of  Cases  tried 
in  the  Jury  Court,  f»«m  the  Institutiuu 
of  ilie  Court,  in  1813,  to  the  Sittings  at 
Edinburgh  ending  in  March  1318.  By 
Joseph  Murray,  Esq.  Advocate.  In  8vo. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  has  in  tbs 
press,  the  Grand  ScUisni,  or  tbe  Romas 


f  '  '  -  ' 
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Se^€€t  Litararff  It^ormcUiom.  M 

Catliolict  oC  Orvit  Brittiln  and  Ir#itnd  Wwrniii.f  VVace^  a  Sacrtd  Potm«  m 
*howntobeSn>*»»'^^^'^®  *^*^***^^  Cwitoa  {  addvMMd  to  loAdiA 

of  h^tfUad.  Writer*  of  IH)«tr3r.  By  th«  Hon.  aod 

Mr.  Richard  Ij»wrrr»oo  i*  pre{Hiriu|t  Ree.  Kdward  John  Toniour,  A.M.  For- 
Forty  Etching*  fn>m  ipcciman*  in  the  nierly  of  St.  Mary  Hall,Oafnrd.‘  Author 

Fl*in  coUectipti  ;  to  lx-  acromp*niwl  of  Bortnon*  on  tha  Uuioo  of  Truth,  Ria- 

oith  crificti  remark*  on  tlH»*e  (ireciau  *ou,  aud  Revelation,  in  the  Doctrine 


rclie*. 

Sir  R.  C.  liuare  ha*  in  the  pre**,  a 
mpplrmeiital  qnaito  voliinte  to  the 
Rfv.  .!.  C.  F.ustacf’a  Ciastiic'ai  Tour 
through  Italy  ;  enlarged  by  a  Tour 
rouiul  Sicily,  Ac. 

Mr.  liraude  it  preparing  fur  publi* 
catfon,  a  Mnnual  of  Chyini^try  ^  in 
which  the  principal  fact*  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  ontcr  they  are  diictitied 
in  hit  lA'cture*. 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Flctoing  it  print¬ 
ing  in  two  octavo  volumes,  u  General 
View  ot  the  Structure,  FuiKtiuut,  ami 
Clarification  of  Auimait,  with  plates 
and  illuntralions. 

The  Rev.  I.  Cobbin  wilt  toon  publiah 
Scripture  Parable*,  in  verte,  with  et- 
planatiouM  and  redections,  drawn  chieBy 
Irmn  Dr.  Dtiddridge’s  Exposition. 

Robert  Hutsh,  Esq.  author  of  a  Tree- 
tite  on  Been,  ha*  in  the  pres*.  Verezai, 
a  romance  of  former  day*.  In  4  vola. 

Dr.  Buttock  ha*  in  the  pre*»,  an 
Account  of  the  History  and  Present 
State  of  Galvanism. 

Sir  T.  C.  Morgan  ia  printing,  In  an 
oqtavo  volume,  Sketches  of  the  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Life. 

An  improved  edition  of  Dr.  Wither¬ 
ing’*  Systeiuatic  Arrangement  of  British 
Plants,. will  soon  appear. 

Dr.  Carey  has  in  the  press  'an  im¬ 
proved  edition  of  bis  larger  work  on 
Latin  Prosody  and  Versification. 

A  new  edition  of  Seneca’s  Morals,  in 
an  octavo  volume,  with  a  portrait,  will 
appear  early  in  July. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published.  The 
Recluse  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  poem  :  in¬ 
scribed  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Pnnee  of  Saxe 
Cobiiurg. 

Materials  for  Tbiuking,  by  •William 
Burden ;  having  been  tor  some  time 
out  of  print,  a  new  edition  with  many 
alU'ratinns  and  corrections,  will  shortly 
appear,  ornnmented  with  a  portrait  of 
Uie  laun-nteU  Author. 

A  small  volume  will  soon  appear, 
entiilrtl  Nuga»  MiMlemr,  or  Morning 
Thoughts,  and  Midniglit  Musing*,  by 
Mr.^  Park,  Editor  of  Nugae  Antiqum, 
Ac.*8cc. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  The 


of  the  Kstabliahed  Chnrch. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  bt 
pubIwiM  d,  Moauoicntal  Pillara  i  or,  A 
Cidlection  of  Remarkable  IneCancee  of 
the  Judgment,  Providence,  and  Graea 
of  God  ;  accompanied  with  auitnbla 
refiection*.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Young,  of 
Mergau,  Author  ot'  Ariel,  Urn  Wreath^ 
Ac. 

Air.  F.  Bally,  of  Gray's  Inn,  bae  juat 
printed  An  interesting  Memoir,  on  the 
annular  eclipse  of  the  Sun,  which  will 
happen  on  SefHeniber  7,  1820.  It  ia 
not  published  for  iaU  ;  but  the  enthor 
ennounceM  that  he  will  be  liappy  4o 
furnish  such  iHrraoat  a*  may  send  their 
card*  for  that  purptwe,  with  any  num¬ 
ber  of  ropie*  they  may  require. 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Walworth,  will  in  a 
few  days  poblish  the  Atgebraiat’*  Aa- 
•istant,  written  upon  the  plan  of  Wath- 
iofham’t  Arithmetic,  aad  intended  to 
follow  that  useful  work  iu  the  oeufM  of 
instruction. 

In  the  press,  and  apeedily  will  be 
•  published,  A  Spelling,  rronounaiag, 
aiul  Exphuiatory  Tlienlogical  Dio- 
tioiiery  of  the  New  Tettament.  in  owe 
volume,  12mo.  In  which  all  the  wovda 
of  the  four  leading  Parts  of  Spaech,  in 
tlie  New  Testament,  are  arranged  under 
their  reipective  head*,  and  the  expla¬ 
nation*  given  in  as  simple,  clear,  and 
concise  a  manner  as  piesible. 

The  Author  of  the  History  of  Dis¬ 
senting  Chnrchea,  haying  received  ap- 
plirattoni  from  different  quarters,  to 
undertake  a  fifth  volume  of  that  work, 
to  comprise  the  remainder  of  London, 
take*  this  method  of  aiinoundng  to  the 
public  that  he  it  willing  ao  to  do,  pro¬ 
vided  a  tuffirient  number  of  subacribers 
thall  be  obtained  to  indemnify  btm 
from  loss.  Those  persona,  therefbre, 
who  are  desirous  of  encouraging  it 'are 
requested  to  transmit  their  namea  to 
Messrs.  Button,  and  Sons,  Paternoster- 
Row,  whrro  commuoioatiuns  will  be 
receivwl.  As  soon  as  500  are  sub¬ 
scribed  for,  tbe  work  will  be  put  to 
press,  and  completed  within  six  mouths. 
It  it  intended  that  tbe  voluipc  shall 
not  exceed  fourtueii  shilling*  iu  price, 
and  no  more  will  borprinted  than  are 
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•ctnally  tubfcribed  ^or.  Penons  Uking 
•even  co|Mcs,wilt  br  inlitled  to  mn  eighth, 
gratia. 

In  a  fen  da  vs  will  be  published,  a 
new  aod  curre  ted  editiiio  of  Prcnideiit 
Kdwardi'*  Life  of  nratiierd,  handsomely 
printed  in  8vo. 

The  Rrv.  Mr.  Snow  ha»  in  the  pr^u 
a  Reply  to  a  l.*ticr  wr'tten  by  the 
Rev.  John  Simons,  purporting  to  be 
on  the  Sobieet  of  ct'rtam  Rrmrs  of  the 
Aatiiiomi^ii  kind,  which  have  lately 
sprung  up  in  the  Wejit  of  England. 


Art.  XVII.  LIST  OF  WORKS 

AacuiTBcrvas. 

The  Elements  ol  Civil  .'\rchitecttire, 
according  to  Vitruvius  and  other  An¬ 
cients,  and  the  most  approved  practicrc 
ot  Midem  Authors,  especially  Hall.iiiia 
Hy  Henry  Aldrich,  D.l).  fiumerly  Dean 
of  Christ  Church.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Philip  Smith,  (.L.H.  Fellow  of  New 
College.  A  New  Edition,  with  35  En¬ 
gravings  from  the  Works  of  Bramautc, 
Raffaelli,  J,  Romano,  Palladio,  Re. 
8va  18s. 

Plans,  Elevations,  an<l  Sections,  of 
Boildiiigs,  Public  and  Private,  cve- 
ciitetl  in  various  Parts  of  England,  &c. 
including  the  Plans  and  Details  of  the 
new  Custom-house,  Loudon,  with  De- 
•criptiona.  By  DavUl  Liing,  F.S. A. 
Architect  and  Surveyor  to  the  Keard 
of  Costoais.  Imp.  folio, 51.  58.  boards. 

aiOCKAVHY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  Savage,  Eldest  l>Aughtcr 
of  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry,  A.M.  And 
an  Appendix,  by  1.  B.  Williams.  With 
a  PiWace,  by  the  Rev.  WTIliain  Jay. 
Hota.  58. 

An  Account  of  the  Life,  Writings 
and  Character  of  the  late  Dr.  Alex. 
Monro,  Secunduii,  delivered  as  the 
Harveian  Oration  at  Edinburgh  tor 
1818.  By  Andrew  i>uncan.  Sen.  M.D. 
aod  P.F.R.  icc.  Price  Is.  6d. 

NtsToar. 

A  Uoivemal  History,  in  twenty-four 
books.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  John  Voo  Muller.  This  Work  is  not 
a  mere  Compendium  of  Universal  His¬ 
tory,  but  contains  a  Philosophies! 
Inquiry  into  the  Moral  and  mure 
especially  the  Political  Causes  wbicb 


'eeently  publUhed. 

In  the  press,  and  will  speedily  bepub> 
lished  A  secuad  Edition  of  Dr.  W. 
Philip’s  Exp«*rimentat  Inquiry  into  tW 
Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions,  aod  tbs 
Nature  and  Treatment  of  lotertal 
Diseas(*s. 

The  R*v  Dr  Winter  has  been  re 
qu^'Sted  to  piiblisli  the  Sermon  preachd 
May  19,  1818,  at  the  AniiiiAi 
of  Ministers,  educated  at  Humertsi 
Academy,  which  will  ap|>ear  in  ikt 
course  of  the  month. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED.  [ 

have  given  Rise  to  the  mo^t  importaat 
Revolutioin  in  the  History  of  thi 
Human  Race.  3  vols.  8ro.  II.  16s.  bda 

A  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  durisf 
the  Middle  Ages.  By  Henry  Hallia, 
E>q.  2  vols.  4to,  31.  3s. 

A  General  History  of  Malvern ;  is* 
tended  to  comprise  all  the  Advantafn 
of  a  Ginde,  w  tli  the  more  importan 
Dftai's  of  Chemical,  Miucralog'cal,  aa4 
Statistical  Infoiuiation.  By  Join 
Chauibers,  F.aq.  Crown  8vo.  94.  bda; 
demy  8vo.  with  Five  Plates,  15s.  boardi. 

medical. 

Statements  relative  to  the  pretext 
prevalence  of  Epidemic  Fever  amoas 
the  poorer  classes  of  Glasgow.  Bj 
Richard  Millar,  M.D.  2s. 

Practical  Observations  on  continnei 
fever.  By  Robert  Graham,  M.D. 
gius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uniter* 
sity  of  Glasgow.  3s. 

MItllRALOCY. 

A  N*'w  D(>scriptive  Catalogue  of  Me 
ncials;  following,  in  general,  the  Syi* 
tern  of  Werner  ;  with  Plate,  and  &• 
planation  of  Hydraulic  Blow-pipe  ad 
Lapidari«>s’  Apparatus.  By  J.  Mans, 
149,  Strand.  l2nio.  3s. 

MIKCILLASCOVS. 

The  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  and  otbn 
Tabs,  in  Prose.  By  the  Ettrick  Sbep* 
herd.  Author  of  the  Queen’s  Wtkt 
2  vols.  PJino,  14s. 

The  Auriisiiig  Companion  ;  contait* 
ing  Pliilowjphical  AniuaeinentH  ad 
enterta’ning  Kecieaiioiis  lor  Youa| 
Pcrsor>,  selectiHl  fn»m  various  Author*. 
By  William  Pybus.  12iik>  Is.  bd.  sewed. 

D  .able  Entry  by  Single,  a  Ntv 
Method  of  BoOk-keeping  ;  applictUi 
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Liit  of  Works  recently  published. 


to  aU  K'nHi  of  PuVinw,  anti  exm- 
pIMittl  in  Fixe  «t*t*  of  Bo«»kx.  By  F.  W • 
Cr*‘nhc  lu.  4to.  II.  I  lx.  (*kI.  boards. 

Th»*  Scho.jl  Pe!lo»vs.  By  Mist 
l^ndliam,  Author  ol  the  Twin  Sister*. 
Hiuo.  3«.  bd. 

A  Few  I.eavr*  from  my  Fid*!  Book, 
c<int«ininfr  some  picture*  in  miniature, 
py  Woolc^'t,  late  Royal  Military 
Surveyor.  8%’o.  5a. 

The  Poetical  Oafetteer  of  the  prin- 
c’pal  Cities,  Tf’wna,  Borrruyh*,  aiHl  Sea 
port*  in  the  United  Kiii}r«lom.  Rt  I. 
Bisac’lt  of  the  Museum,  Lramiiifton  Spa. 
Kmb*  lli<hed  with  upward*  of  twenty 
virw*  of  the  Chief  Towns,  &c.  &c. 


An  Etvmolojficnl  D’etionary  of  the 
Scotiah  I.aniritage  ;  in  wh  ch  the  words 
are  deducMl  from  their  Orijrinala, 
explain'd  in  their  different  Senae*,  ai>d 
authuiiaed  by  the  Names  of  the  Writers 
In  who<e  jrnrk*  they  i'ceur.  Abridp^ 
from  the  Quarto  Edition,  bv  the  Author, 
John  Jamieson,  F*llow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Fdinbui  yh,  of  the  Society  of 
the  Aiitiqnariek  of  Scot  lathi,  and  of  the 
AnitTicait  Autiquaiian  Society.  8vo. 
148.  thtards. 

I’n  Dictionnaire  dr*  Verbes  Fran^ais^ 
By  1.  C.  Tanrei.  Bro.  10s. 


rorrax . 


BCe 
I  Syt* 
1  Ei- 


othrr 
Shrp- 
Vske.  ' 
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prH’C  *2»  6d. 

A  D'*coor<e  read  at  a  Meeting  of 
the  Culedonian  Ihtnicnltural  Society  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1818.  By  Andrew 
iHincnti,  S«n.  M.O.  pointing  out  the 
great  national  advantage*  which  wronid 
ariae  from  a  Royal  Cardan,  attached  to 
the  palace  of  lluKiod  H>iU4«>,  f<»r  the 
inipMVt  nicnt  of  ll'>rlicu!turo  by  F.xpe* 
riment*.  price  1*.  6d. 

A  Treati«ie  on  Ri»eis  and  Torrent*; 
aith  the  methuil  of  rccolating  their 
courst;  and  ch.inneU.  To  tvh  ch  i* 
Mftded,  nn  U**ay  on  Naxigable  CaiiaU. 
By  Pan*  Prisi,  a  Barnahile,  Pruf<  SMir 
Royal  v.f  Mathematic*  al  kldan,  F.H.S. 
I.unik>n,  dec.  Tran»laUd  hy  Major 
Oeneral  John  Garstin,  Acting  Chief 
V.ngiin  cr  on  the  Bengal  Katablisliinent. 

4tu  II.  1 1v  OtI. 

.4n  Essay  on  Spanish  Literature  ; 
cunia  ning  its  History,  finni  the  Com- 
nuncrinent,  in  the  Twelfth  Centmy, 
to  (lit.  priM-nl  Time  ;  with  an  Aceiiiint 
wf  the  best  Writer*  in  their  several  l)c- 
paitment^,  and  some  Critical  Reinnik^ ; 
tuU'iweti  by  a  History  of  the  Spanish 
Ur.ima,  and  Specimen*  of  the  Writers 
of  the  different  Ages.  By  A.  Anaya. 
r2'i»A.  5s.  hoard*. 

Adversaria ;  or  Selection*  and  Re* 
f)'*ctioti*  on  civil,  political,  moral,  and 
rehgiun*  subjects.  George  liar- 

rivuo.  8vo.  8*. 

Tables  of  Discount  and  Profit  on  a 
rirw  and  comprehensive  plan.  By  John 
Lvans.  royal  4to.  It.  Is.  h.aif  bound. 

PfllLOLUCY. 


nUit* 

aa^  ' 

Vooai  ; 
itboo* 

sr-wsi 

Sf« 


D‘.«ronr*  tur  les  Ijingucs  Vivantest 
a  Ticatisc  on  the  Living  Languagts; 
cuntaiiiiog,  in  a  small  comitasa.  the 
r»ccr»iary  Rules  for  acqnirliig  a  Know* 
ledi;e  of  them,  particularly  of  (he 
Italian  and  Spanish  ;  with  a  Treatise 
on  the  Diiffcultie*  of  the  liatian  Poetry, 
Bv  A.  Atia3^.  12mo.  4s.  dd.  boards. 


Llewelyn  Ap  Jorwerih,  a  Poem  ;  in 
five  Cantu*.  By  W.  F«  Meredith,  Ksq. 
8vo.  5*.  boards. 

TransiMtions  from  Camoens,  and 
othir  Ptwts;  with  Original  Poetry.  By 
the  Author  of  *  Molcrn  Greece,*  and 
the  *  Restoration  ul  the  Works  of  Art 
to  Italy.*  8\o  4s. 

The  Thiid  ai.d  Fourth  Cantos  of  • 
Pnispectn*  and  Specimen  of  an  In¬ 
truded  Natii  nal  Work.  By  Willtam 
and  Rivhert  Whi^tlecraft,  of  Stow 
Market,  in  Suffolk,  Harness  and  Collar 
M.*tker» ;  intendc'd  to  riunprise  the 
most  Inter,  sting  Particulars  relating 
to  King  Arthur  and  hi*  Round  Table. 
8vo.  5'.  6d. 

L  ncs  on  the  Death  of  Her  Royal 
Highntss  (he  Piincrw*  Charlotte.  By 
the  Rrv.  G«uigc  Croly,  A  M.  Author 
of  *  Pan*  ill  1815,'  a  PmMn.  8vo.  3*.  dd. 

The  FiiHiitls;  a  Poem,  in  F«jur  Rooks* 
By  the  Rev.  Francis  Hodgson,  A.  M. 

\  icar  ol  Bakewell.  Derbyshire;  Tran*- 
l.<tor  of  Juvenal,  and  of  Twelve  Books 
of  Ciiarli  magiie  ;  and  Aulhoi  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey.  8vo.  7s. 

Tlie  Couverti**!  Arab,  a  Poetical  frag¬ 
ment,  founded  on  the  Tale  of  Abdallah 
uikI  Sabat.  Hy  J.  Di  ar.  Cbetwood. 

roMTICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  Principlrw  of  Population  and 
roduction  :nv«  stiga  ted  ;  and  the  Ques¬ 
tions— Does  Population  regulate  Sub¬ 
sistence,  or  Subsistence  Population  ?— 
Has  the  latter,  in  its  Increase,  a  Ten¬ 
dency  to  augment  or  diminish  the  aver¬ 
age  quantum  of  Flni|>foymeat  and 
and  Wealth  }  and— Should  Government 
encourage  or  check  early  Marriage? 
discussed.  By  George  Purvet,  LLD. 
8vo.  I  Os.  fid. 

An  Inquiry  whether  Cl  line  tod  Misery 
are  produced  or  prevented,  by  oar  preeeot 
System  of  Prison  Discipline,  illustrated 


List  of  Work§  recently  pubUehcd. 


b3f  DMCriptioo*  of  the  Borough  Comptrr  ; 
TulhilUtWkI''  Pritoi)  i  iho  Gaols,  at  St. 

Gii'Ullutil,  Bury,  llclM*ster  aud 
Bristol  i  I'lKi  MaM<iu  do  Force,  at 
Glifsit;  iho  riiiladalphia  Prison  i  lha 
Poititt  nliary,  at  Milbaiik;  and  tb« 
I'rxirrodiiiga  of  tba  lyniios*  Coinuiitlar 
at  Ncwgatr.  By  'ritoma^  I'iiirvli  Button. 
Socoad  Edition,  cnlaigad.  bvo,  5s. . 


TasotooY. 


On  Proio**tant  Nourooformily.  By 
Jusiali  Condor.  vols.  Bvo.  14». 

A  DiMMrrtation  on  the  Pruphr^cios  that 
have  licm  fulHIIod,  are  now  fulfilling,  or 
will  hrrrafier  Im*  folfiiltd,  relative  to  the 
great  Period  of  1260  Years;  the  Papal 
and  51  oba  mated  an  Apostacies,  the 
tyrannical  Reign  of  Antichri'^t,  or  the 
Infidel  Power;  and  the  Rest  ot  at  ion  of 
the  Jews.  By  the  Kev.  G.  S.  Faber, 
n.  I>.  Rector  of  Lung  Ntwion,  Uurbaui. 
Vol.  3.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Great  F.xeinplar  .of  Sanctity, 
described  m  the  Life  and  Ih*aih  of 
Jesus  Christ  Ibe  Saviour  of  tt»e  World  ; 
with  Considerations  oa  the  several  Parts 
Ot  the  History,  and  appropriate  Prayers. 
By  Jeremy  Taylor,  U  l>.  Chaplain  in 
otd'nary  to  King  Charles  1.  anti  after* 
ward  Lord  Bisbop  of  Down  and  Connor, 
and  Dtuuton'.  Abridged  by  W.  Dameli, 
l.D.  Prebendary  of  l>urhaai.  8vo. 
lUt.  fid.  boards. 


Sesmons,  ou  the  Nature,  Offices,  a^ 
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